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ADVERTISEMENT. 


BY an unaccountable miſtake of the perſon 
employed to correct the proof ſheets of the 1ſt 
volume of theſe works, Mr. Boyd's letters, 
which appeared in the Publick Advertiſer in 
the year 177 9, have been called Democraticus, 
in the running title, though they bear the fig- 
nature of Democrates : and as the Editor 
had unluckily maflatd the original papers, it 
was impaſſible for him exatily to determine 
which of theſe titles to give them. But from 
ſome circumſtances in his recollection, he con- 
ceived Democraticus to be the right one, and 
has therefore given the letters in queſtion that 
title, wherever he had occaſion to mention them 
in Mr. Boyd's Life. The Editor expects very 

ſhortly to procure another copy of the original 
papers ; and in the additional volume to theſe 
works, which he intends publiſhing in the courſe 
of this year, he will inform the publick whether 
Democraticus, or Democrates, be the real 
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PRE FACE. 


I Nov preſent to the publick ſome part of 
the Miſcellaneous Works of Hucn Bop, 
ruE AUTHOR or JUN1Us, together with 
a full and accurate account of his Life and 
Writings. The firſt volume contains the 
greateſt part of the political papers which 
he wrote between the years 1776 and 1781, 
his genuine Abſtracts of two celebrated 
Speeches of the Great Earl of Chatham, 
and alſo a few Poems, which 1 publiſh merely 
to ſhew the verſatility of his mind. The 
ſecond volume compriſes the Journal of his 
Embaſſy from the Government of Madras 
to the * of On, in the iſland of Cey- 


lon, 


vi PREFACE. 
lon, with ſome Letters relative thereto, and 
his Eſſays in the Indian Obſerver. 

His political papers are extremely inter- 
eſting, not only from their ſtriking ſimilitude 
to the letters of Junius, but from their own 
intrinſick merit. The memorable Speeches 
of the Earl of Chatham, are here rendered. 
the more valuable, from the uncommon 
preciſion with which they are given, and the 
maſterly and eloquent Preface. by which 
4hey are illuſtrated. The Journal of his 
Embaſſy to Candy, is a tract of no incon- 
fiderable importance in the hiſtory of Britiſh 
India, and will therefore -be uſeful to every 
perſon connected with that country: nor 
will it be unentertaining to the publick at 
large, as well from the character of its au- 
. thor, as from the neatneſs and vivacity of 
its ſtyle. In the Preface to the Journal, I 
have endeavoured to ſupply that informa- 
tion reſpecting the iſland of Ceylon, which 
it was Mr. Boyd's intention to have written, 

and 
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and which will, I hope, be found no leſs in- 
ſtructive than it is neceſſary. The Letter an- 
nexed to the Journal, gives a lively account 
of his capture by the French fleet, and of 
his ſubſequent impriſonment in the iſlands of 
Farms and Bourbon. This letter exhibits 


a ſpecimen of Mr. Boyd's familiar ſtyle, which 


is eaſy, unaffected, and perſpicuous. The 
Eſſays in the Indian Obſerver, though not to 
be compared in point of literary excellence 
with the highly-finiſhed productions of his 


early and more ſtudious years, are never- 
theleſs worthy of being ranked among them, 


both on account of their principles and ſen- 
timents, and of the elegant, if not nervous 
language, in which theſe are clothed. 

Such. are the Miſcellaneous Writings of 
Mr. Boyd, contained in theſe volumes, and 
ſuch are their reſpective claims to the notice 
of the publick. In the courſe of the pre- 
ſent year, I propoſe to publiſh an additional 
volume, conſiſting of the Letters ſigned Lucius 


and 
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viii PREFACE. 


and Brutus, which Mr. Woodfall acknow- 


ledges to have been written by Junius, and 
of ſeveral others of Mr. Boyd's, that ap- 
peared at different times in the Publick 
Advertiſer. 

The Portrait that accompanies theſe 
Works, was engraved from an original pic- 
ture, for which Mr. Boyd ſat (a few years 
previous to his death) to Mr., R. Home *: 


and as it is a ſpirited and faithful repreſenta- 


tion of a countenance, which many Readers 
may be curious to ſee, I have thought it it 
neceſlary to publiſh i It. 

With regard to. the narrative of Mr. 


Boyd's Life, it will be found to differ in 


many particulars from the ſhort account 


prefixed to a former edition of the Indian 


Obſerver. When I wrote that account, my 
materials were both ſcanty and imperfett : 
but the circumſtances that are now related, 


* Mr. Home is a brother of Mrs, HuxTEex's, reli 
of the celebrated JohN HUNTER. 


a have 
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have been communicated to me from the 
moſt unqueſtionable authorities, 

The delineation of his character, written 
at a time when all its minuteſt features were 
diſtinctly preſent to my mind, I have not 
altered in any eſſential part, though I have 
correfted ſome blemiſhes of ſtyle, which in 
the firſt draught had eſcaped my notice. 

Of the inveſtigation concerning Junius, 
I deem it requiſite, moſt ſolemnly to aver, 
that I have not adduced a ſingle fact or cir- 
cumſtance, but what I can ſubſtantiate on 
poſitive and creditable evidence; and I am 
perſuaded that I have not drawn a ſingle 
inference but what is ſtrictly juſt. 

In the courſe of this inquiry, I have been 
not a little indebted to Mr. ALMon, whoſe 
information and experience enabled him to 
furniſh me with ſome intereſting particulars, 
which I could not have obtained from any 
other perſon, and which ſtrongly corrobo- 
rate the teſtimony of Mrs. Bovp. 
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The whole together conſtitutes a maſs of 
evidence, than which nothing more con- 
vincing can reaſonably be expected, or per- 
haps ever attained in this queſtion. The 
only additional proof that there is any pro- 
bability of procuring, is the manuſcript of 
Junius, which if Mr. H. S. Woodfall ſhall 
chooſe to produce, I will ſubmit fac- ſimiles 
of it, and of Mr. Boyd's hand- writing, to- 
gether, to the publick. This I conceive to 
be a fair and candid propoſal to Mr. Wood- 
fall, which if he does not meet, every man of . 
ſenſe will know what concluſion to form; 
but which if he does meet, will inconteſtibly 
prove to thoſe, who have not leiſure to con- 
ſider facts and circumſtances, and who can- 
not conſequently be ſatisfied with the deduc- 
tions of reaſoning, that the manuſcript of 
Junius was actually written by Mr. Boyd. 

As to thoſe who have raiſed an ignorant 
and vulgar clamour againſt his abilities, 'I 
do 'not expett, much leſs do I deſire, to 

coxvince 
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convince them of a fact, on which they 
ſeem ſo ill qualified to decide. Neither is 
there much chance, that the proofs I have 
brought forward, will be powerful enough 
to influence another claſs of readers, whoſe 
minds are already ſhut againſt conviction, 
and whom a falſe prejudice has predeter- 
mined not to believe this fact, unleſs it ſhall 
be eſtabliſhed by abſolute demonſtration. 
Yet when Time, which reſolves all things, 
ſhall have worn down theſe ſtubborn opi- 
nions, I cannot doubt but all men of 
judgment will admit, that Mr. Boyd was 
THE AUTHOR OF JUNIUS. | 
In the mean while, however, I truſt every 
unbiaſſed mind will agree with me on this 
point; and if I ſhall, thereby, be enabled to 
tranſmit the memory of my Friend to poſte- 
rity, along with thoſe literary honours which 
his genius has won, I ſhall look back with 
a grateful remembrance to the inſtruftive 


hours 
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hours which I paſſed in his ſociety, and with 
the heart-felt ſatisfaction of having proved 
Wyo worthy of his friendſhip. 


Paddington, 
18th February, 1800. 
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"HUGH BOYD. 


Huck BovyD was the ſecond ſon of 
ALEXANDER MACAULEY, Eſq. of the 


county. of Antrim, in Ireland, who hat long 
been the intimate ewe of DzaN Swir r“. 


by Mr. 


* Swirr appointed Mr. Macauvrxv one of the exe- 
cutors of his wil, in which he ſpeaks of him in _ fol- 
„ terms: 

„lem: 1 bequeath 0 Alexander Macauley, Eſq. 
„the gold box in which the freedom of the city of 
„ Dublin was preſented to me, as a teſlimony of the 
« eſteem und love 1 have for him, on account of his 
* great learning. fine natural parts, unaffected piety and 
© benevolence, and his truly honourable zeaf in defence 
„of the legal Hghts of the clergy, in oppolition to al | 
10 their unprovoked oppreſffbrs. Fn 

d Swirt's Witt, in the 12h ua. nern. 
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Mr. Macauley was bred to the law, and 
having very early diſtinguiſhed himſelf at 

This eulogium appears, from all accounts, to have 
been very juſtly merited. Few men of his time, were 
more univerſally eſteemed in Ireland, than Mr. Macau- 
ley. Nor was he unknown to people of the firſt diſtinc- 
tion in England. He had been patronized by FakxpzE- 
RICK, PRINCE OF WALEs, to whom he was introduced 
by the good LORD LyTTLETON. As a practical lawyer, 
he is ſaid to have been ſo conſcientious, that he always 
refuſed to be retained in an iniquitous cauſe, It is alſo 
related of him, that when BaLpwin was Provoſt of 
Dublin College, one of the fellows, a man of rank and 
great influence, was to be expelled from it, ſor ſome 
very glaring impropriety. The gentleman knowing 
Mr. Macauley's intereſt with Baldwin, ſolicited the 
former, in the moſt earneſt manner, to intercede in his 
behalf; promiſing, that if he prevailed on Baldwin to 
mitigate the puniſhment, he ſhould get him (Mr. Ma- 
cauley) appointed a ſenior judge on the firſt vacancy, 
and his wite's uncle made a biſhop. But Mr, Macau- 
ley rejected his offers, and refuſed to interfere, ſaying, 
* he had too high an Opinion of Baldwin, to W 
would ever puniſh unjuſtly.“ 

The pen. knife, with which the aſſaſſin Guilaard) at 
tempted to murder the celeb rated HARLEY Earl of Ox - 
FORD, was given by his Lordſhip to Swift, ſome years 
after that event took place. Swift gave it to Mr. Ma. ä 
cauley, who, after Swift's death, uſed to keep it in 
the gold box mentioned above ;. but on Mr. Macauley:s 
demiſe, neither the box nor knife could be found. 

| e 
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the Iriſh bar, he was firſt appointed one of 
the King's counſel; and afterwards: judge of 
the conliſtory court of Dublin. At the 
time of his death he had a ſeat in the Iriſh 
Houſe of Commons, and was, through his 
whole life, much eſteemed for his talents 
and virtues. | He, married Miſs Boyd, the 
daughter of Hugh Boyd, Eſq. of  Bally- 
caſtle, in the ſame county; a gentleman of 
plentiful- fortune and great reſpeRability. 
By this lady, Mr. Macauley had two ſons and 
two daughters. HuGn, the youngeſt of his 
ſons, and the ſubject of this narrative, was 
born at Ballycaſtle, in the county of Antrim, * 
the family ſeat of his maternal grandfather, 


in the month of October 1746, where he 
continued during his infancy, 
The circumſtances of his being named after 


his grandfather, of his living under his care 
until he was four years old, and of his ſhew- 
ing, even at that age, ſtrong indications of 
talents, endeared him to the old gentle- 
man, who beheld the dawn of his geni- 
us with mingled emotions of pleaſure and 
pride, and who uſed frequently to ſay, 
Hugh will become a great man? 
9 | The 
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The pleaſure which every man of ſenſi. 
bility and reflection receives from contem- 
plating the gradual expanſion of the infant 
mind, renders him prone to magnify the 
force and merit of thoſe ſmart, and often 
juſt obſervations, which ſprightly children 
occaſionally make. And the parent, or 
friend, who is employed in the delightful taſk 
of © teaching the young idea how to ſhoot,” 
views whatever is commendable, or faſcina- 
ting in the darling object of his care, with 
an eye ſo full of pride and affection, as to 
be blinded to every defect, and to ſee every 
beauty through a microſcope. Hence pa- 
rents are led to cheriſh the flattering hope 
of future excellence in their children, in 
- which they are ſo frequently deceived. 
And hence we are apt to miſtake thoſe 
ſharp flaſhes of vivacity which, ſometimes, 
fparkle in the morning of life, for that broad 
effulgence which precedes the aſcenſion of 
genius. . That no accurate judgment of the 
underſtanding can be formed from the live- 
ly fallies of youth, experience ſufficiently 
proves. Innumerable inſtances might be 
adduced, in which 88 who diſplayed the 

moſt 
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moſt vigorous as well as brilliant parts at 
ſchool, became weak and frivolous when 
they mixt with the world; and in ſome 
caſes, indeed, forgetting their early acquire- 
ments, have paſſed through life, noticed 
only for their ignorance, imbecility, or dul- 
neſs, Few men have ſhewn any real indi- 
cations of abilities before the age of ſixteen, 
when the mind begins to reflect on its own 
operations, and to arrange the ideas it has 


received. 


There are, however, theo anvciones re- 
lated of Mr. Boyd, while he was a boy, 
which deſerve to be mentioned, as they 
{ſeem to juſtify the opinion his grandfather 
entertained of him; and as they mark the 
firſt growth of that ſpirit, and thoſe ſenti- 
ments which animated and  Giſtinguiſhed 
him through life. 

Mr. Boyd had an inſatiable thirſt for in- 
formation, from his earlieſt infancy; and 
as ſoon as he was taught to read, which 
was at five years old, he became fond of 
books, and uſed to read all he could lay his 
hands on. He was ſcarce fix years old, 
when reading Vertot's Hiſtory of the Revo- 

lutions 
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lutions of Sweden, one evening in a retired 
corner of the drawing-room, he ſuddenly 
exclaimed, © I ſhall: never forgive Guſta- 
vus:!” The vivacity with which he exprel- 
ſed his diſapprobation, attracted the notice, 
and excited the laughter and admiration of 
the company, one of whom aſked him, 
how the Swede had offended him?“ He 
has taken the crown,” anſwered Hugh; © I 
hope, Sir,” -anſwered his friend, (who was 
an old ſo'dier) “you do not diſlike kings?” 
* Not always,” replied the boy, but I 
thought- Guſtavus had conquered for the 
people, inſtead of which I now find it was for 
humſelf.” 

Soon after this occurrence, another little 
incident took place, which, however trivial 
it may ſeem to the generality of my readers, 
merits attention as being highly charac- 
teriſtic” of Mr. Boyd; and as ſerving to 
ſhew, that the playfulneſs and humour with 
which, during his whole life, he uſed to 
alluage anger and parry' an attack, and 
which muſt be ſtill freſh in the recollection 

ol all who knew him, was a natural  felicity 
of diſpoſition, rather than an acquired polite- 
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neſs. He had been one day playing mar- 
bles, and eager at his ſport, did not obſerve 
the approach of the dinner hour, and had 
neglected to waſh his hands. On being 
called into the parlour, he was going to 
place himſelf at table, when his mother, 
obſerving his brown knuckles, ordered him 
to retire, for he had dirty hands. It is 
only a little duſt, madam, (ſaid Hugh) for 
my father and I have always clean hands, 
uncontaminated by baſe bribes,” He was 
of courſe permitted to fit down; and ob- 
tained, in the approving ſmiles of his pa- 


rents, an earneſt of the future meed of his 


large honour,—the applauſe of the wiſe and 
virtuous. 

He began to pun while he was yet in his 
childhood; and he often punned ſo aptly, 
that he both ſurpriſed and amuſed his 
friends, 'This propenſity ſtuck to him 
through life, 

He has himſelf told me of his early pre- 
dilection for literature and politicks, That 
he had made but little progreſs at ſehool, ' 
when he felt the inſpirations of fancy ; 
which he did not indulge like the common 

| run 
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verſes to his maſter, but by writing po- 
ltical letters, and ſending them to his 
father. | 
Not to name,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, «the 
ſchool, or the maſters of men, illuſtrious for 
literature, is a kind of hiſtorical fraud, by 
which honeſt fame is injuriouſly diminiſhed,” 
1 am therefore happy at being now able to 
trace Mr. Boyd through the proceſs of his 
education. After being inſtrufted in the firſt 
rudiments of knowledge by his father, whoſe 
ample acquirements and mild authority ſo well 
fitted him for the taſk ; he was ſent to the well- 
known and reſpectable ſchool of Mr. Ball, 
in Dublin, At this ſchool he firſt became 
acquainted with the. celebrated Mr. Henry 
Grattan, who, though two years older, . pur- 
ſued his ſtudies in the ſame claſs, where their 
early admiration of each other's talents, gave 
birth to that friendſhip which ever afterwards 
ſubſiſted between them. It is worthy of be- 
ing remarked, as an honour to the excellent 
tuition of Mr. Ball, that the preſent Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, the late Mr. Forbes, 
together with many other gentlemen, emi- 
| nent 
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nent for their literary acquirements, were 
alſo educated under his auſpicious care. 

At this ſchool Mr, Boyd made great pro- 
ficiency in his ſtudies ; and his aſtoniſhing 
memory, no leſs than his prompt difcern« 
ment, and fine taſte, excited the admiration 
of all who knew him. Yet the praiſes which 
were laviſhed upon him, did not infuſe into 
his diſpoſition any thing of that vanity or 
petulance, which eſtranges a boy from the 
love of his ſchool-fellows : his unaſſuming 
manner, together with his gentle but manly 
and ardent ſpirit, made him alike the ſavour- 
ite of his companions, and his maſter, 

So early as the age of fourteen he was 
placed at the Trinity College, Dublin, and 
was entered a gentleman commoner of that 
ſeminary at the November term in 1760. 
About this time. he became known to the 
late Mr. Flood, who was then the greateſt 
ornament of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons; 
and whoſe eloquence firſt produced in Mr. 
Boyd's mind that deſire of attending par- 
liamentary debates which ſo much diſtin- 
guiſhed his future life. The attention with 
which he uſed to liſten to Mr. Flood's pri- 

vate 
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vate converſation, and the accurate reports 
which he uſed to make of his publick 
ſpeeches, induced that accompliſhed man to 
cheriſh: thoſe riſing talents, which, in their 
maturity, he continued to befriend. 

At college, he was as much remarked for 


his facility of acquiring, as for his power of 


retaining knowledge. Without ſeeming to 
attend to any thing but the pleaſures of ſo- 
ciety, he made very conſiderable advances 
in literature and ſcience; and in claſſical 
learning he was equalled by few, and ſur- 
paſſed by none of his fellow-ſtudents. He 
poſſeſſed, indeed, many peculiar advantages 
in the courſe of his ſtudies. His father, 
who was himſelf a man of great information, 
attended to the cultivation of his ſon's mind 
with the utmoſt care, and ſpared no expence 
whatever in his education; for he appointed 
as his tutors, firſt Mr. Marten, and then 
Mr. Kearney, both men of literary emi- 
nence at that time in Dublin, and of great 
reſpectability in private life. Mr. Marten 
uſed to characterize his pupil, by ſayings 
« that he united the meekneſs of the lamb, 
with the ſpirit of the lion.” 
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In 1765, he took his degree of Maſter of 
Arts; and his grandfather, 'Boyd, whoſe 
affection for him grew with his years, wiſhed 
him to enter into the Church : but th- dearth 
of that virtuous and venerable: man, which 
happened the ſame year, induced him to 
turn his thoughts to a profeſhon more con- 
genial to the native vivacity of his mind. 
He accordingly fixed on the army; but his 
father being deſirous he ſhould go into the 
infantry, and he . preferring the cavalry, 
ſome delay in conſequence took place, and 
before the matter was decided, Mr. Macauley 
died in 1766, of an illneſs of only a few 
days: and no WILL being found among his 
papers, Mr. Boyd was left totally unprovid- 
ed for, the whole of the family eſtate 'being 
ſettled od gat of inheritance on the eldeſt 
ſon. 

As this ſudden and nn loſs daſhed 
his hopes of riſing in the army, he relin- 
quiſhed his deſign of purſuing that line of 
life; and his attachment to literature and 
politicks led him to chooſe the law, as the 
profeſſion, with which, above all others, his 
favourite ſtudies were the moſt intimately 

FEET connected, 
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connected, and in which, therefore, he could 
attend to them, without neglecting his duty. 
With theſe views, he left his native coun- 
try, a few months after the death of his 
father, and came to London, in ſearch of 
fortune and fame, In hopes of procuring 
the patronage of the late Marquis, then Earl 
of Hertford, to whom his father had ren- 
dered many important and acknowledged 
ſervices, he called at his Lordſhip's houſe, 
ſhortly after his arrival. But that noble 
lord was poſſeſſed of ſuch peculiar delicacy 
of feeling and ſentiment, that he ſhrunk from 

' an interview with the ſon of his deceaſed 
friend; who frequently waited on him with- 
out once gaining admittance to his preſence. 
The worthy earl's behaviour, however, ap- 
peared no way ſurpriſing to Mr. Boyd, 
whoſe early acquaintance with the world had 
enabled him to form a competent judgment 
of the motives and actions of men. He was 
little diſcouraged, therefore, by this circum- 
. Nance; and the reſpectability of his family, 
together with the elegance of his deport- 
ment, as well as the infinuating politeneſs 
of his addreſs, ſoon procured him an intro- 
duction 
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duction into the gay circles of faſhionable 
life ; nor was he long unnoticed in the lite» 
rary ſphere. He became acquainted with 
Goldſmith, Doctor Armſtrong, and David 
Garrick, who had then reached the ſummit 
of their fame, and with whom he ever af- 
terwards continued in habits of intimacy, 
About this time he alſo became acquainted 
with the celebrated Mrs. Macauley, to whoſe 
huſband he was related. Charmed with his 
wit and talents, ſhe frequently invited him 
to her houſe, and there he had conſtant 
opportunities of mixing in the converſation 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed geniuſes of the age. 
In faſhionable ſociety he was firſt: noticed 
by Lord Effingham, Lord Verney, and Sir 
Francis Delaval, and afterwards by the old 
Duke of Ancaſter, and the Earl of Afſh- 
burnham. His great {kill at the game of 
cheſs, added to his other acquirements, 
made the two laſt- mentioned noblemen 
court his company with the utmoſt ſolici- 
tude; and through them he was elected a 
member of the well-known cheſs-chub to 
which they belonged, and of which he ſoon 
became the next beſt player to Count Bruhl, 
a the 
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the Saxon Envoy. He was ſo great a 
favourite of the old Duke's, that he was 
always aſked to the ſplendid and ſump- 


tuous dinners, which his Grace took ſuch 
delight in giving. At one of theſe en- 


tertainments, he chanced to fit next to 
Soame Jenyns, with whoſe converſation 
he was ſo much gratified, that when. the 


reſt of the company adjourned at an early 


hour to the cheſs-room, as it was the Duke's 
cuſtom, he whiſpered to Jenyns, that a bot- 
tle of old port might tend as much to make 
them better known to each other, as a game 
at cheſs :—Jenyns readily took the hint, 
and the evening was ſpent very much to 
their mutual ſatisfaction. 

Yet this mode of life did not ſeduce him 
from his books. He cultivated politicks 
and polite literature with the utmoſt aſſidu- 
ity: and if he beſtowed not an equal atten- 


tion on the ſeverer ſtudies of the law, it is 


to be attributed partly to the livelineſs of 
his fancy, and partly to the neceſſity he was 
under of providing for the day that was 
paſſing over him, rather than to any want 

of application. | | 
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The inborn generoſity of his mind, to- 
gether with his exquiſite ſenſibility, prompt- 
ed him to acts of benevolence, which his 
ſcanty and precarious income was ill ſuited 
to ſupply; and before he had been a year 
in London, he was involved in pecuniary 
entanglements, from which, alas! he was 
never at any period of his life to be entirely 
releaſed. The perplexed ſtate of his mind, 
however, ſoured not the ſweetneſs of his 
diſpoſition, nor clouded his wonted gaiety. 
All his ſorrows were locked faſt in his breaſt; 
and no one could diſcover, either by his 
countenance, or his manners, that he labour- 
ed under the ſmalleſt uneaſineſs. 
This happy ſuavity of temper, joints to 
his dignified urbanity and chaſtened hu- 
mour, rendered him an univerſal favourite 
among the fair ſex. Nor was he unmindful 
of their admiration.” : He paid his addreſſes 
to Miſs Moxeny, a young lady altogether 
worthy of his noble mind, and after an ac- 
quaintance of one year and ſome weeks, he 
married her in December 1767. By this 
marriage his circumſtances were made ſome- 
what eaſier, as Miſs Morphy poſſeſſed a 
vol. I. 9 handſc me 
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handfome competency, and as her good ſenſe 
and many amiable qualities often availed to 
moderate, if not to reſtrain” thoſe extrava- 
gancies to which he was unfortunately ſo 
prone. x ' 

Through his marriage he became known 
to the three Mr. Neſbets, who were Mrs. 
Boyd's Woge and to their nephew the 
preſent Mr. John Neſbet, member for Gatton, 
as well as to the late Mr. Robert Cooper Lee: 
To the two laſt-mentioned gentlemen, Mr. 
Boyd was under the. greateſt obligations, 
and the active friendſhip which they oni all 
occaſions manifeſted for hams n. .the 
higheſt pi. 

About this period he alſo fell into the 
acquaintance of the late Mr. Jon STUART; 
of Hampſtead, a gentleman who poſſeſſed a 
mind; congenial to his own, whoſe ardent 
and diſintereſted friendſhip knew no bounds 
but virtue and honour, and whoſe affettion 
for him continued to glow with undimiaiſhed 
a cha to the laſt moment of his life ®. 

r Perhaps 


| * The talents, b no 7 than the virtues $of Mr. Srl 
would! _ * him to.my particular ny * Fg 
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Perhaps there never was a | friendſhip 
more durable — ſincere, than that which 
ſubſiſted 


tude for his friendly attentions towards me did not cal 
forth the warmeſttribute of my heart. 

He was deſcended from the reſpectable familycof Sir 
Simeon Stuart, who wete à branch of the royal ſtem of 
the Stuarts, and who came to England with JaMes the 
Firſt, and ſettled in Northamptonſhire, in which coumy 
his father refided, and he was born. He was ſent” to 
ſchool at Northampton, and afterwards ſtudied phyfic at 
— where he took his degree as Doctor of Medi- 

On his return to England, he was appointed one of 
3 phyſicians- to the army in Canada, under General 
Wolfe, and was preſent at the battle of Quebec, He had 
lived on tet ms of trienditiip with that diſtinguiſhed general, 
and his regard ſor him was ſo ſtrong, that he never talked 
ol his eminent abilities, and early, but glorious death, 
without tears in his eyes. Upon the coneluſion of the 
var in 1763, he ſettled at Philadelphia in the line of his 
profeſſion, and entered into partnerſhip with Mr. Lauchtin 
Macleane, who was afterwards ſecretary to Lord*Shet« 
burne. In this buſineſs they were very ſucceſsful, and 
would have acquired an immenſe fortune, if an affair of 
gallantry between Macleane and one of their air patients, had' 
not obliged them to make à precipitate retreat acrofs the 
Atlantic. On their arrival in England they kept houſt 
together in London, and lived for ſome time in a very 
ſplendid ſtyle: but Maeleane, who was not yet fatisſied, 
gambled both in the Alley and in St. James s- ſtreet, and 
not TIE ſpent his own fortune, but ſo ſeyerely-injured 
b2 Mr, 
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ſubſiſted between theſe two accompliſhed 
men. 2 f 0 
Mr. Stuart's, as to render it neceſſary for him to retrench 
his expences, and totally alter his mode of life. About 
this time he travelled into. France for the recovery of his 
health, and while at. Paris, he became acquainted with 
David Hume and Adam Smith, who then reſided there, 
and who introduced him to the celebrated Literary Society 
of which Voltaire and D'Alembert were the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed members. On his return to England he fell into 


the acquaintance of Mr. Laurence Sullivan, who ſo often 
filled the chair at the India Houſe ; and through his in- 


| tereſt was much employed in Indian affairs. He now re- 
linquiſhed his original profeſſion; and having Rill a hand- 


ſome fortune, he took a houſe at Hampſtead, with about 
fix acres of ground adjoining to it, which he formed into 


' x garden, and laid out with exquiſite taſte. To this place 


he was extremely attached, and here he chiefly reſided 
during the remainder of his life, enjoying the ſociety of 
friends reſpeRable for their underſtanding, learning, .and 
virtues, and living with a degree of complacency and 
happineſs which human frailty very rarely attains. , In 
December 1798, he was ſeized with a ſevere complaint in 
his lungs, which, after a few weeks, proved fatal, and he 
died in the beginning of January following, 3 in the * 
year of age. | 


He was a man of a tall * cell figure, Agens in 


his deportment, and elegant in his mien; of a countenance. 


open, animated, and cheerful, uncommonly engagug: 


when relaxed by gaiety, pleaſant even when overcaſt 
by 
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In the ſummer of 1768, Mr. Boyd went 
to Ireland for a few months, on ſome pri- 
10 CO. tO vate 


os care, Thoſe who ** bim fifty years ago, uſed. to 
ſay he was the handſomeſt man they had ever ſeen ; and 


though age and fickneſs had enfeebled his conſtitution, the 


alteration which they had made in his oi HR was 
wonderfully light. .: |, 199 4:47.93, 

He poſſeſſed a vigorous and highly hin under- 
ſtanding, a quick and accurate diſcernment, a ſound and 
diſcriminating judgment, 'a lively fancy, a tenacious me- 
mory, and a refined taſte. ' His acquirements were very 
extenſive and various. He was equally ſkilled in the 
phyſical and moral ſciences, in abſtruſe learning, and in 
the fine arts, In moſt ſubjefts he was deeply read, of 
every one he had a general knowledge. Having mixt 
much with the world, he had attained great proficieney in 
the important ſtudy of human life, and his obſervations on 
men and manners, though ſometimes ſevere, were, for the 
moſt part, juſt, ſtriking, and forcible. His converſation 
was at once pleaſing and inſtructive, and he uſed to relate 
anecdotes, of which he had an inexhauſtible ſtore, with a 
peculiar felicity and eaſe. His manners were poliſhed, 
affable, and inſinuating, and though his temper was ſame» 
what irritable, yet was his diſpoſition mild and placable, 
and his heart ſuſceptible of the utmoſt tenderneſs. He 
uniformly practiſed the moſt prompt and liberal charity, 
regulated by an enlightened prudence, and a dignified: 
economy, In his mode of life he was alike diſtant from 
extravagance and parſimony ; he was too conſiderate to fall» 
into the one, too gerierous not to deſpiſe the other. It 

| Was 
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vate buſineſs. During his ſtay in Dublin, 
he was conſtantly in the company of Mr; 
Flood, who, on chat, as on every other 
occaſion, ſhewed him the greateſt poſſible 
attention, and who thought ſo highly of 
by abilities, that he every where talked c 
him as a prodigy of genius. 

At this period political parties ran very 
high in Ireland, and the neivſpapers_ were 
filled with controverſies, in which men of 
the firſt talents in the kingdom were .en- 
gaged. One evening, while Mr. Flood fat 
at his own table, after dinner, entertaining a 
large company, of which Mr, Boyd was one, 
he received an anonymous note, encloſing 
a letter on the ſtate of parties, ſigned SIN. 
DERCOMBE, The note contained a requeſt, 
that Mr. Flood would: peruſe the encloſed 
ard and that if it met nin e de 


warkis chief ambition id mainizia eee to is of 
uſe to his friends, and to relieve indigent merit wherever 
he met it. And at the cloſe of his long and well. ſpent 
life, it appeared to me, that his virtuous ambition was 


completely ſatisfied. Careſſed by his friends, admired by 
his acquaintance, and beloved by his ſervants and depend- 
_ enits, his death was*deeply regretted by all * knew * 


and his memory lives in their eſtimation. | * 
wou 
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would get it publiſhed. -. Mr. Flood read it 

to the company, who declared, with one 
burſt of applauſe, that it ſhould be ſent im- 
mediately to the printer. It confoquently 


appeared in a ONE paper*, and pro- 
duced 


— 


0 Notwithſtanding my moſt diligent i inquiries, 11 have 
not been able to find the particular Paper i in which this 
letter appeared; and I have conſequently ſpoken of its 
merits from the opinion of others. ; 

Thoſe who were not particularly converſant with our 
hiſtory during the commonwealth, were at. A loſs to dil- 
ture of Sindercembe, and Boyd uſed to ſhew great anxie 
to explain it to them, whenever the ſubject was talked 9 
Sindercombe was a perſon who had undertaken to murder 
OLtver CROMWELL, but who was prevented from exe- 
cuting his purpoſe by ſeveral unaccountable accidents. 
At laſt CRoMWELL diſcovered him, and he was tried, 
convicted, and condemned; but the voice of the people 
was raiſed ſo high in his favour, that the Protector deemed 
it prudent to diſpatch him privately, and he was found 


dead in his bed op the morning which had been appointed 


for his execution. CROMWELL artfully gave it out, that 
Sindercombe had poiſoned himſelf, leſt the people ſhould 
take the alarm : but it appears evident, from the concur- 
rent teſtimony of the moſt reſpectable writers of that time, 
that CROMWELL had given Barkflead poſitive orders to 
ſmother him in bed. Huus treats this ſubject rather 
more lightly. than it deſerves, and gives credit to che tory 

| of 
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Gaal a very ſtrong ſenſation on the public 
mind, as well from the clear and forcible 


reaſoning 


of the poiſon. The famous Colonel Tirus, in his ſpirited 
little pamphlet, intitled Killing ns Murder, beſtows the wf. 
lowing eulogium on Sindercombe. 

« The brave Sindercomòe has ſhewn as — a \ mind, ag 
any old Rome could boaſt of ; and had he lived there, his 
name had been regiſtered with Brutus and Cato, and he had 
his flatues as well as they. "EE 

« ButI will not have ſo finiſter an opinion of ourſelves (28 
little generoſity as ſlavery hath left us) as to think ſo great 
a virtue can want its monuments even among us. Certain: 
ly in every virtuous mind, there are ſtatues reared to Sin- 
dercombe. Whenever we read the elogies of thoſe that hav 
died for their country ; when we admire thoſe great exam- 
ples of magnanimity, that have tired tyrants cruelties ; 
when we extol their conſtancy, whom deute bribe nor 
terrors could make betray their friends, it is then we erect 
Sindercombe ſtatues, and grave him monuments; where 
all that can be ſaid of a great and noble mind, we juſtly 
make an epitaph for him: and though the tyrant cauſed 
him to be ſmothered, leſt the people ſhould hinder an 
open murder, yet he never will be able to ſmother his 
memory, or his own villany. His poiſon was but a poor 
and common device, to impoſe only on thoſe that under- 
ſtood not tyrants practices, and are unacquainted (if any 
be) with his cruelties and falſehoods, He may, therefore, 
if he pleaſe, take away the ſtake from Sindercombe's grave, 
and if he have a mind it ſhould be known how he died, 
let him ſend thither the pillows and feather beds with 


which 
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reaſoning it contained, as from the uncom- 
mon beauty and energy of its ſtyle. Every 
endeavour was made, without effect, to dil. 
cover the author. That Flood ſuſpected 
Mr. Boyd 1s extremely probable; but I 
know not that he ever hinted. ſuch a ſuſpi- 
cion to any one. Mrs. Boyd always, thought 
that Sindercombe was her huſband's pro- 
e, 0 ſeveral circumſtances which 

elle poſſeſſed the means of obſerving; 
and many years afterwards, ſhe was ſatisfied 
that her conjecture was founded in fact: 
though Mr. Boyd himſelf, never, either 
acknowledged or denied, that he was the 
author. This doubtleſs was his firſt attempt 
at preſerving that ſecrecy in. his political 
writings, in which he was always ſo ſucceſs- 
ful, as well as his firſt eſſay in that ſpecies of 
literary compoſition, in which he afterwards 
ſo much excelled. t. 


which Barkftrad and his hangman ſmothered him. But 
to conclude, let not this monſter think himſelf the more 
ſecure that he has ſuppreſſed one great ſpirit, he may be 


confident that Jongus 20 illum ſequitur ordo idem petentium 
decu FR . 
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A few days ſubſequent to the publication 
of Sindercombe, Mr. Boyd returned to 
London; and in the autumn of 1768, he 
took a houſe in Great Marlborough- ſtreet, 
in which he lived for ſome years in a very 
genteel ſtyle, though he never had yet 
been ſet free from the pecuniary encum- 
brances with which, ſince the death of his 
father, he had been conſtantly hartaſſed. 
About this time, however, he received ſome 
ſmall addition to his income, by the death 


1 his couſin Adam Boyd. His grandfather 


Boyd, had, in his will, bequeathed to him, 
failing of his couſin, a freehold eſtate, in the 
county of Antrim, on the condition, en- 
Joined in the ſtricteſt manner, of changing 
his name from Macauley to Boyd. In con- 
formity, therefore, with the will of his grand- 
father, he now adopted the name of Boyd, 
and became poſſeſſed of this eſtate, the groſs 
rental of which amounted to ¶ 600 per ann.; 
but the ſeveral annuities with which it was 
burthened, together with the litigations to 
which ſome of them gave riſe, reduced that 

ſum to a mere u and the eſtate being 
| entailed 
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4 entailed to the heirs. male of his botly, he 


4 could neither fell any part of it, nor even 
1 grant a ſingle ſecurity upon it, in order to 
J liquidate thoſe debts that were in the firſt 
y inſtance. contracted by the unfortunate 
K neceſſities, and peculiar hardſhips of his early 
2 you. 0 e ee 
ie Yet theſe were matters which gave him 
4 hardly any concern. He was ever more 
1 anxious about the affairs of his friends, than 
* his own: and he has frequently plunged 
ty himſelf” into difficulties, to ſave the: credit, 
n, or to relieve the diſtreſs of the man he 
0 loved. A mind ſo conſtituted, was not to 
q be ruffled by ordinary adverſities; and 


bleſſed beyond moſt men in the matrimonial 
connection he had formed, he enjoyed the 
utmoſt ſerenity amidſt the ſtorms of life, 
and the greateſt content and happineſs, not- 
withitanding the vexations and embarraſſ. 
ments by which he was ſurrounded, 

I; was this tranquil and eafy temper, no 
leſs than his ſanguine conſtitution, that en- 
abled him to call into action all the ſpirit 
and vigour of his mind, whenever he 
thought proper to exert them, and at the 
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ſame time to beſtow the moſt watchful at- 
tention and pertinacious diligence, on what- 
ever buſineſs he was induced to undertake. 
But his early attachment to politicks be. 
came every day more ſtrong, and neither 
the hope of emolument, nor the earneſt en. 
treaties of his friends, could incite him to 
purſue the law profeſſionally, though he had 
attained conſiderable knowledge both of its 
principles and practice. He, therefore, de. 
dicated his whole time to politicks and lite- 
rature; and towards the latter end of the 


year 1768, he commenced a correſpondente 


with the daily paper, entitled the Publiet 
Advert: iſer, at that time conducted by Mr. 
HENRY SAMSON Woopr ATI, which he 


kept up with the greateſt caution, and the 


moſt impenetrable ſecrecy, for three year 
and ſome months. The nature and pur 
port of this correſpondence he never 'dif- 


_ Cloſed to any one of his friends, not even 


to Mrs. Boyd; and he died in poſſeſſiott of 
his ſecret. Mrs. Boyd, however, has long 
been convinced, from a variety of ſtrong 
concurring circumſtances, that this ſeeret 


was nothing leſs than his being the writer 


of 


former edition of Mr. Boyd's Life. Since 
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of thoſe celebrated Letters which appeared 
in the Publick Advertiſer, under the ſigna- 
ture of Jux ius, during the years 1769, 1770, 
1771, and in January 1772. 

This being a matter, not only of great 
importance to Mr. Boyd as a writer, but 
alſo, of no ſmall curioſity in the Hiſtory of 
Engliſh Literature, I have thought it in- 
cumbent on me to. fathom it with the utmoſt 
attention, to inveſtigate every channel of 
intelligence connected with it, and finally, 
to aſcertain. whether the ſuppoſition, that 
he was the author of the letters of Junius, 
be founded in truth. The ſum of my inqui- 
ries impreſſes me with the firmeſt conviction 
that Mr. Boyd was, in reality, the writer of 
thoſe letters; for although there be no di- 
rect poſitive proof, yet are the internal, as 


well as circumſtantial evidence ſo ſtrong, 


that no candid man of taſte or judgment. 
will deny me the concluſion J have drawn. 
This ſubject has already been noticed by 


Mr. Alox, in his © Biographical, Litera- 
ry, and Political Anecdotes,” and it has been 


ſlightly touched upon in the Preface to a 


the 
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the publication of theſe works, Mr. Gro 
CHALMERS * has informed the public, that 
he has collected documents + which com- 
pletely ſatisfy him that Mr. Boyd was the 
author of Junius: and this declaration of 


/ 


Mr. Chalmers gave riſe to a f controverſy 


in the newſpapers which has — en 
attention. 

Thoſe who have wa chat Mr. 
Boyd was not the writer of the letters ſign. 
ed Junius, have produced only one argu» 
ment in ſupport of their opinion, which has 
even the fainteſt, colour of plauſibility, 
They affirm, that his abilities and mforma- 
tion were altogether unequal to the taſk: of 
compoſing thoſe letters, and that his eſſays in 
the © Indian Obſerver,” are every way ſo 
inferior to them, that it is not to be believed 
they could both have been written by the 
ſame perſon. In the firſt inſtance, there- 
fore, I ſhall meet them upon their own 

OPEN BEE, | 
* See the Poſtſcript to his . Supplemental Apology.” 5 
+ 1 underſtand it is Mr. Chalmers's intention ſpeedily 


to publiſh theſe documents. 
t For an account of this W ſee the e. 
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ground, and from internal evidence ſatisfac- 
torily eſtabliſh the fact, that he was fully 
capable of writing the letters of Junius. 
And as to the inferiority of his papers in 
the © Indian Obſerver,” admitting that in- 
feriority, for the ſake of argument, in a 
much wider latitude than truth obliges me 
to grant, 1t 1s yet merely a vulgar error to 
ſuppoſe, that becauſe a man has once writ- 
ten well, he can never, under any circum- 
ſtances, write ill; and that becauſe a great 
genius has written with peculiar beauty and 
energy on one particular ſubject, he muſt 
of neceſſity always diſplay, at leaſt an obvi- 
ous reſemblance of the like excellence, in 
all his ſubſequent productions. Such a ſup- 
poſition, though ſomewhat plauſible, is in 
fact, utterly fallacious, and can be entertain- 
ed only by thoſe who have a very ſuper- 
ficial knowledge of the conſtitution of the 
human mind, as well as a limited acquaint- 
ance with, literature. It is a ſophiſm, which 
a due inquiry into the philoſophy of criti- 
ciſm, and an examination of the different 
writings of ſome eminent men, would very 
fully. expoſe, but which, in the preſent in- 
| ſtance, 
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ſtance, I think I cannot more ſatisfactorily 
refute, than in the nervous language of 
Doctor Johnſon. © There are, ſays he, 
many poſſible cauſes of that inequality 
* which we may ſo frequently obſerve in 
« the performances of the ſame man, from 
the influence of which no ability or induſ. 
try is ſufficiently ſecured, and which have 
c ſo often ſullied the ſplendour of genius, that 
* the wit, as well as the conqueror, may be 
properly cautioned not to indulge his pride 
« with too early triumphs, but to defer to 
the end of his life, his eſtimate of happineſs. 
« ###### Though we ſuppoſe that a man 
« by his fortune can avoid the neceſſity of 
dependence, and by his ſpirit can repel 
& the uſurpations of patronage, yet he may 
* eaſily, by writing long, happen to write 
„ill. There is a general ſucceſſion of 
events, in which contraries are produced 
by periodical viciſſitudes labour and 
* care are rewarded by fucceſs, ſucceſs pro- 
* duces confidence, confidence relaxes in- 
9 duſtry, and negligence fuins that reputa- 
tion which accuracy had raiſed, a 

ä He 
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« He that happens not to be lulled by 
« praiſe into ſupineneſs, may be animated 
by it to undertakings above his ſtrength, 
« or incited to fancy himſelf alike qualified 
for every kind of compoſition, and able 
* to comply with the publick taſte through 
all its variations. By ſome opinion like 
this, many men have been engaged at an 
advanced age, in attempts which they 
* had not time to complete, and after a few 
« weak efforts, ſunk into the grave with 
« vexation to ſee the riſing generation gain 
ground upon them. From theſe failures 
* the higheſt genius is not exempt; that 
* judgment which appears ſo penetrating, 
* when it is employed on the works of 
* others, very often fails where intereſt o: 
* paſſion can exert their power. We are 
* blinded in examining our own labours by 
* innumerable prejudices. Our juvenile 
* compoſitions pleaſe us, becauſe they-bring 
* to our, minds the remembrance of youth; 
* our later performances we are ready to 
e eſteem, becauſe we are unwilling to think 
ve have made no improvement; what flows 
*« eaſily from the pen charms us, becauſe 
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« we read with pleaſ ure that which flatters 
„our opinion of our own powers; what 
Vas compoſed with great ſtruggles of the 
„mind we do not eaſily reject, becauſe we 
cannot bear that ſo much labour ſhould 
« be fruitleſs. But, the reader has none of 
4 theſe prepoſſeſſions, and wonders that the 
author is ſo un/ike himſelf, without con- 
« fidering that the /ame ſoil will, with 
« different culture, afford different pro. 
CT. | ; 55 
To demonſtrate the truth of theſe obſer- 
vations, many examples might be adduced; 
but I know of none more ſtriking than 
that which is afforded m the writings of 
Mr. Boyd, now preſented to the publick. 
Every one who compares the letters of the 
Whig, or Freeholder, with the eſſays in the 
Indian Obſerver, muſt not only be ſatisfied 
that the ſame man, on different ſubjects, and 
in a different ſituation, has written in ſtyles 
totally diſſimilar, but alſo that the author of 
theſe productions poſſeſſed very uncommon 
abilities, as well as great powers of lan- 
guage and compoſition. ' Thus the bo 


yy * See the Ranbler No. 2 21. 
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argument of thoſe, who have aſſerted that 
Mr. Boyd was not Junius, entirely falls to 
the ground; and they muſt now take up a 
poſition which they will find ſtill leſs tena- 
ble, and contend that the letters of the 
Freeholder and Whi g. are ſo unlike thoſe of 
Junius, that PIE cannot be the: oem 
of the ſame mind. 

I believe every man n of eule nd obſerva- 
tion who has read the letters of Junius with 
critical attention, and who will carefully / 
compare them with the Freeholder, will at 
once admit, that in both, the principles and 

opinions, the mode of reaſoning, the ſtyle; 
and the ſpirit, are, with a few trifling excep- 
tions, ſo exactly alike, that they muſt either 
have been written by the ſame author, or 
that the Freeho/der is the beſt imitation of 
Junius that has yet appeared, I ſhall, how- 
ever, endeavour to ſhew, that the fimilarity 
between Mr. Boyd's political writings, pub- 
liſhed in this volume, and the letters of Ju- 
mus, did not proceed from a vain deſire to 
imitate, but from a natural partiality to that 
caſt of thought and ſtructure of language, 
which he had choſen for the diſcuſſion of 
c 2 | political 
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political ſubjects, of which he had ſucceſs. 
fully tried the effect on the publick mind, 
and to which, therefore, he was induced to 
adhere. At the fame time I do not ſay it 
was an abſolute habit of the mind which he 
was unable to diſguiſe ; for when it ſuited 
his ſubje& and purpoſe, he could not only 
diſguiſe his general ſtyle, but alſo reach per- 
fection in the particular one he adepted. 
Of this we have an eminent and ſtriking 

inſtance in the Preface “ to his Arad. 
From Lord Chatham's Speeches, wherein he 
has deſcribed the eloquence of that great 
man with a claſſical force, animation, and 
ſublimity, which partake of the exalted 
theme, and which, perhaps, have not been 
_ often ſurpaſſed. - Yet is the ſtyle of this 
compoſition altogether ſo diffetent from 
that of the Freeholder, or Junius, that the 
moſt diſcerning critic, will, I believe, be 
unable to diſcover any reſemblance between 
them. But to enable the reader the more 
readily to form a judgment on this point, 1 
beg leave to contraſt the following pallages 
from the Freeholder and the Preface. 


* Sec page 247, of this volume. 


FREE- 


HUGH. 


FREEHOLDER. 


« Weare no longer ſunk 
in the dead repoſe of deſpo- 
tiſm and long parliaments. 
—Thoſe ſtagnations ot cor- 


ruption and filth, ſhall no 


more poiſon the land.. 4/- 
ba nautis ftella refulfit.”” The 
returning day- ſtar of the 
conſtitution again illumi- 
nates the 
ſphere; and, in fulneſs of 
plendour, diſplays the glo- 
rious moment which reſtores 
to us our original * 
The power which we dele- 
gated, and 'the truſt which 
we conferred, revert to us. 
The conſtitution regene- 
rates. And the new birth 
inſpires new 8 As the 
giant receiv 

of ſtrength from touching 
his mother earth, ſo the 


rights of the people acquire 


new ſpring and force, when 
brought back to their origi- 
nal and parent ſource, the 
people's voice.“ 

+###++ Such, my friends, 
are the invaluable bleſſings 
now within our graſp. Such 
are the tranſcendant rewards 
now preſented to us by the 
opportunity of an election. 


Power now returns to its 


genuine centre, the will ot 
the people. It is theirs, 


and only theirs, again to 


ut it in action, and to pre- 
cribe its operations. Ihe 


vital bl 


the heart of the conſtitu- 
* tion. 


olitical hemi- 


renovation 


ebbs back to 
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PREFACE, &c. 
Rut the candourand im- 
agination of the reader muſt 
ſupply another deficiency in 


our repreſentation of Lord 
CHATHAu's orato 
affecting 


ty, more 
our purpoſe of ex- 
hibiting its true likeneſs, 
than the partial imperfec- 
tion we have mentioned. 
Thoſe who have been wit- 
neſſes to the wonders of his 
eloquence — who have liſ- 


tened to the muſick of his 


voice, ot trembled at its 
majeſty—who have ſeen the 
per ſuaſive grace fulneſs of his 
action, or oo felt its force; 
—thole who have caught the 
flame of eloquence trom his 
—— have rejoiced in 
the glories. of his counte- 
nance, or ſhrunk from his 
frowns,—will remember the 
reſiſtleſs power with which 
he impreſſed conviction. In 
theſe ſketches of his original 
genius, they will read what 
they have heretofore heard ; 
and their memory will give 
due aQion to the picture, by 
refiguring to their minds, 
what thcy have with admi- 
ration ſeen, But to (thoſe 
who ,never heard nor ſaw 
this accompliſhed ofator, 


the utmoſt: effort of imagi- 


nation will be neeeſſary to 


form a juſt idea of that com- 


binationof excellence, which 
gave perfection to his elo- 
quence :—his elevated aſpect 
commanding the awe and 

| mute 
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tion#. Let us imitate the wiſ- 
dom of nature, and we ſhall 
attain its ſucceſsful] effects. 
Let us give the vital ſtreams 
again to flow, through their 
conſtitutional channels. So 
ſhall the health of the whole 
body be reſtored, and its 
ſtrength eſtabliſhed. Every 

art of it ſhall revive and 
Nouriſh ; and the ghaſtly 
countenance of poverty and 


ſervitude ſhall brighten in- 


to the ſmile of happineſs, 
and the triumph of liber- 


ty.” — | 


® This appears to have been a fa- 
vourite figure of Mr. Boyd's. In 
the Indian Obſerver he applies it no 
leſs happily than in the preſent in- 
ſtance. In talking of the circula- 
tion of commerce, he ſays, ** The 
« rich ſtreams that have flowed 
« through the arteries of protected 
« trade, return through the grateful 
*<veins, to ſupport the ſource from 
« whence they ifſued.”” And it is 
peculiarly deferving of obfervation, 
that this metaphor is uſed by no other 
author except F«niu,Who in exhortii g 
the kingdom at large to follow the 
example which the city of London had 
given them, by petitioning the King 
to diflolve the parliament, obſerves, 


% That the noble ſpirit of the me- 


©« tropolis is the life-blood of the 


« ſtate, collected at the heart; from 


that point it circulates with health 
and vigour threugh every artery 
of the conſtitution.“ 


the moſt familiar a 
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you in his manner, con- 
cious of all the dignities 
of his ſituation, of the ſo- 
lemn ſcene he acted in, as 
well as his own exalted cha- 
ratter, ſeemed to acknow- 
ledge and repay the reſpeR 
he received ;—his venerable 
form bowed with infirmity 
and age ; but animated by a 
mind which nothing could 
ſubdue :—his ſpirit ſhining 
through him, arming his eye 
with lightning, and clot 

ing his _ with thunder; 
—or if milder topicks offer- 
ed, harmonizing his counte- 
nance in ſmiles, and his 
voice in ſoftneſs; for the 
compaſls of his powers was 
infinite. As no idea was 
too vaſt, no imagination too 
ſublime, for the grandeur 
and majeſty of his manner; 
ſo no fancy was too playful, 
nor any alluſion too comic, 
for the eaſe and gaiety with 
which he could accommo- 
date to the occaſion. But 
the character of his oratory 
was dignity: this prefided 
throughout ; giving force, 
becauſe ſecuring reſpect, 
even to his ſallies of plea- 
ſantry. This elevated the 


moſt familiar language, and 


gave novelty and race to 
uſions; 
ſo that, in his hand, even the 
crutch became a weapon of 
oratory.—Telum Oratoris.” 


Thus 
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Thus we perceive, that Mr. Boyd could 
riſe into eloquence and dignity in two very 
different ſtyles, and that he could infuſe into 
each that generous ardour which its ſubjett in- 
ſpired. In the Freeholder is to be obſerved the 
ſame ſtructure of the ſentences, the ſame tran- 
ſitions, the ſame fertility and happineſs of allu- 
fion, the ſame chaſte application of meta- 
phors, and the ſame method of introducing 
them; the ſame conciſe vigour, the ſame bril- 
liant animation, and above all, the ſame terſe 
phraſeology which are the charatteriſtick 
features of Juniuss ſtyle. On the other 
hand, we admire in the Preface, the eaſe and 
amplification of the periods, the ſpirit with 
which they are kept up, the rapid flow of 
the ſentiments, the copious energy of the 
language, the boldneſs, yet correctneſs of 
the figures, the critical accuracy of the diſ- 
crimination, and finally, the claſſical beauty 
and elegance of the deſcription. In both 
are diſplayed very conſiderable genius, ex- 
quiſite taſte, and great facility of compoſi- 
tion—and it will be found on a peruſal of 
his political writings, that theſe qualities pre- 
dominate throughout the whole of them. . 


But 
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But in order toſhew in the ſtrongeſt point 
of view, theaffinity between the reaſoning and 
compoſition of thoſe writings and the letters 
of Junius, I ſhall cite a few paſſages from 
both, and point out the model on which 
their general ſtyle was undoubtedly formed. 
It is, however, neceſſary to premiſe one or 
two facts, concerning the time and care 
which were beſtowed on the productions of 
Junius, and the hurry or negligence with 
which the other papers were written. Be. 


Hides, the internal evidence which the letters 


of Junius themſelves afford of their being 
compoſed with great labour and attention, 
we have his own declaration to that effet, 
expreſſed in pretty plain terms. In his fe: 
cond letter in reply to Mr. Hons, he/aſks, 
Is there no merit in dedicating: my life to 
the information of my fellow. ſubjects ? 
###### Is there no labour in the compo- 
« tion of theſe letters? Mr. Horne, I fear, 
« 1s partial to me, and meaſures the facility 
© of my writings, by the fluency of his 'own.” 
Now it is a poſitive fact, chat the papers of 


| 8 Freeholder, on ths; contrary, were writ- 
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ten in the moſt hurried manner, on the very | 
ſpur of the occaſion they were deſigned to 


ſerve, and in the midſt of all the confuſion, 


diſſipation, and riot, incident to an friſh 
election; and it is alſo a fact equally well 


authenticated, that the letters of Democrati- 
cus, and of the Whig, were compoſed without 
the ſmalleſt preparation, ſtudy, or attention: 
for after the month of January 1772, he 
never wrote for the publick with any 


care, nor èven with his accuſtomed ſe- 


crecy. The articles which he ſent from 
time to time to Mr. Woodfall and Mr. 
Almon, were written merely to gratify his 
ruling paſſion for politicks, and not with a 
view to arreſt the publick attention? they 
colt him little time, and leſs labour. Theſe 
writings are, therefore; by conſequence, tels 
poliſhed than the letters of Junius, and in 
theſe he has almoſt wholly abſtained from that 
pungency of ſarcaſm and bitterneſs of per- 
ſonal ſatire, which, together with the rephes 


that they provoked, were unqueſtionably the 
true cauſes of the unexampled popularity of 


thoſe letters. But the ſame political prines- 
| ples, 
k 
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ples; the ſame bald ſentiments of liberty, 
and preciſely the ſame opinions of publick 
meaſures and publick men, to which Junius 
invariably adhered, will be found uniformly 
avowed, and ſtrenuouſly maintained in the 
Freeholder, Democraticus, and the Whig. 
And here I muſt remind the reader, that 
conſiſtency of opinion was Junius greateſt 
boaſt. In his reply to Mr. Horne already 
quoted, he ſays,—* But he (Mr. Horne) 
« aſſerts that he has traced me through a 
*, variety of ſignatures. To make the dil. 
« covery of any importance to his purpoſe, 
© he ſhould have proved, either that the 
* fictitious character of Juntus has not been 
«* conſiſtently ſupported, or, that the author 
has maintained different principles under 
« different ſignatures. I cannot recal to my 
* memory the numberleſs trifles I have writ- 
« ten; but I rely on the conſciouſneſs of 
„my own integrity, and'defy lum to fix any 
* colourable charge of .. conſiſtency. upp 
3 
That this uniformity of principles is Ned. 
faſtly en in the political letters now 
| a publiſhed, 
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»ubliſhed, will be belt proved, __ a _ 
fon of the Ogg en 


Fraanolbin:? 
Let me in the firſt place 


conjure 
ſight of the great fundamen- 
tal principle, that You are 
the origin of power. Govern- 
ment was conſtituted by and 
for the people. This is the 
voice > reaſon and the right 
of humanity : and applies in 


theory to all the nations of 


the world. But it is our pe- 


ou never to loſe 


Jovius. 
"The powerof King, Lords, 


and Commons, is not an ar- 


bitrary power. They are 
7 — not = owners 
of the eſtate. The fer. fimple 
is in us. They cannot ali- 
enate, they cannot waſte. 


When we {ay that the legiſ- 
lature i is ſupreme, we mean 


that it is the higheſt power 
known to the conſtitutionʒ 


de falle, as well as de jure, 


culiar felicity to realize the that it is the higheſt in 
ſpeculation, and to feel its compariſon with the other 
actual bleſſings. — We are 


ſubordinate powers eftabliſh- 
ed by the laws. | 


free, 


So far we find the fundamental principles 
of civil government laid down by Junius and 
the Freeholder, are exactly the ſame: and in 
another place the Freekolder further ſays,— 
Remember, my friends, that in the mo- 
ment of election, you ſtand forth the im- 
* mediate guardians of your country. * 
To her you owe an original, unalienable, 
eternal duty. You are, therefore, abſo- 
p lutely, and unconditionally, free. Except 
in the ſenſe; in which Omnipotenee itſelf 
* 1s limited; by wiſdom and virtue.“ 


With 
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Wich regard to the diſpute between 
Great Britain and the American Colomes, 
Junius and the Frecholder expreſs themſelves 
in the following terms." 


 FargHOLDER. 


1 maintain the in- 


nocence of America as to 
independent views z which 
if ſhe now entertains, we 
can only blame our own in- 
Fatuation that has compelled 
her. The point of view 1 
with to take, is the ſtate of 
America previous to the re- 
peal of the ſtamp-· act. She 
was then, according to the 
language of parliamentary 
journals, ** in outrageous re- 
bellion.” To reſtore the 
happineſs and connexion of 
both, countries, a repeal of 
that act was propoſed. 
It was 4 ; and would 
have been eſtabliſhed, but 
for our fatal relapſe into our 


former folly. About two 


years afterwirds, the at- 
tempt at internal taxation 
was revived ; and what was 
perhaps ſtill more vexatious, 


was continued, at a memo- 


rable period which ſoon fol- 
lowed, though Lord Hilſbo- 
rough had, in the name of all 
the miniſters, expreſsly diſ- 


claimed it, in his publick 


letter to the Colonies. The 
violence and folly which 


have ever ſince diſgraced 
| Our 


bit condition, 


Junius. _ 
A ſeries of inconfiftent 
meaſures has alienated the 


Colonies from their duty as 
ſubjetts, and from their na- 


tural affection to their com- 


mon country. Under 
one adminiſtration the 
ſtamp- act is made; under 
the ſecond it is repealed; 


under the third, in ſpite of 


all experience; a new 

of taxing the colonies is in- 
vented, and a queſtion re- 
vived which ought to have 
been buried in oblivion. In 
theſe circumſtances a new 
office is eſtabliſhed for the 
buſineſs of the plantations, 
and the Earl of Hilſborough 


is called forth at a moſt cri- 


tical ſeaſon to govern Ame- 
rica. Yince that period 
they ( meauing the Colonies) 
have been driven into ex- 
ceſſes little ſhort of rebel. 
lion. Petitions have been 
hindered from reaching the 
throne; and the continu- 
ance of one of the principal 
aſſemblies reſted upon an ar- 
which, 
conſidering the temper they 
were in, it was impoſſible 
they ſhould comply with j 

an 


a Am. -- 
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FRrzEHOLDER. Jumus. 


our councils and our arms, and which would , haye 


are not to our preſent pur- availed nothing as to the 
pole; which is only to prove eneral queſtion, if it had 
the peaceful and obedient - £ 


n complied with, 
diſpoſition of America, from | | 
which ſhe was driven b 
the revival of our . 
ſions. ; 


Theſe extracts ſufficiently ſhew, the con- 
formity of opinion between Junius and the 
Freeholder to the facts they have ſtated. 
Let us ſee how well their opinions and lan- 
guage tally upon a very material point in the 


American queſtion. 


FREEHOLDER, 


It is particularly obſer- 
vable that the Colonies only 
complain of the arbitrary 
practice of univerſal taxa- 
tion, and not of the general 
principle, For in all their 


applications, either to King 


or 7 as 8 

uirethe repeal of the De- 
— AQ, which eſta- 
bliſhes that principle: but 
it intends it, however, as 
all principles ought to be 
intended, to be atted upon 


Junivs, 
Junius conſiders the right - 
of taxing the Colonies, 
an act of the Britiſh Legiſla- 
ture, as a ſpeculative right 
merely, never to be exerted, 
nor ever to be renounced. Lo 
his judgment it appears plain, 
that the general reaſonings 
which were employed againſt 
that power, went directly to 
our whole legiſlative right; 
and that one part of it could 
not be yielded to ſuch argu- 
ments, without a virtual ſur- 


with equity and moderation. render of all the reſt, 


The ſupreme power and 
right of Great Britain is 
there declared, in all caſes 
whatever, And it may be 


* 


4 
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edautted bo exiſt in all caſes, 3s. YFBIT. ** 
either external or internal. Bur |My yaa with £5 
the Declaratory At dose 

not, aun /ox chat it equal. | 

ly exiſts at all times, and for 

all purpꝛſer. __ 


This is a point upon which there' was 
much contrariety of opinion among the moſt 
ſtrenuous oppoſers of the American war. 


Lord Crarniam conſidered the Britiſh 
legiſlature as not ſupreme over the colonies 


in the ſame ſenſe in which it is ſupreme 


over the mother-country. Mr. Buzxxe 


and the ROCKINGHAM party ſupported the 


entire ſupremacy of the imperial legiſlature 


of Great Britain, as ſtated in the Declaratory 


AQ, while they condemned the exerciſe of 

that ſupremacy for the purpoſe of internal” 
taxation; and ſome other gentlemen of great 

talents poſitively denied the exiſtence of any 

ſpeculative right whatever in the Britiſh. 
parliament. to levy taxes in the colonies. | 
The diſtinction, ſtated with ſo much prect- 
fion, by Junius, is ſomewhat peculiar; it 
was Rrongly combated at the time; and as a 
far as [have had an opportunity of examining 5 
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the different ſpeeches and writings on this 
ſubjett, I have not found it exadily main- 
tained any where elſe but in the Freeholder. 
The Freeho/der ſpecifically declares, that 
the 7:ght to tax the Colonies exiſts in all 
caſes either external or internal, but that it 
does not exiſt for all purpoſes, and ſhould 
never be arbitrarily exerciſed. This is, in 
other words, the very diſtinction made by 
Junius. The ſpirit of the two paſſages 
above quoted is preciſely the ſame. 

Upon another queſtion of the utmoſt deli- 
cacy, Junius delivered an opinion which was 
then, and is now extremely unpopular, 
which excited a great deal of clamour among 
thoſe who ſtyled themſelves the friends of 
the People, but to which the Freeholder im- 
plicitly ſubſcribes. * I have a claim,” ſays 
Junius, * to the candid interpretation of 
* my country, when I acknowledge an in- 
voluntary compu Hive aſſent, to one very 
* unpopular opinion. I lament the unhappy & 
* neceſſity, whenever it ariſes, of providing : 
for the ſafety of the ſtate, by a temporary in- 
vaſion of the perſonal liberty of the ſubjett. * 7 
6 Would. to God! it were practicable to © 


© reconcile 
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« reconcile theſe important objeQd, in every 
* poflible ſituation of publick affairs! I 


* regard the legal liberty of the meaneſt 


„man in Britain as much as my own, and 
« would defend it with the ſame zeal. 1 
know we mult ſtand or fall together. But 
J never can doubt that the community has 
« a right to command, as well as to purchaſe 


© the ſervice of its members, I ſee that right 


te founded originally upon a neceſſity which 


« ſuperſedes all argument. I ſee it eftabliſh- 
* ed by uſage immemorial, and admitted by 


* more than a tacit aſſent of the legiſlature. 
« I conclude there is no remedy in the nas 
ture of things for the grievance com- 
« plained of; for, if there were, it muſt 
Jong ſince have been redreſſed. Though 
“ numberleſs opportunities have preſented 
« themſelves, highly favourable to publick 
liberty, no ſucceſsful attempt has ever 
« been made for the relief of the ſubjeR in 
« this article. Yet it has been felt and 
* complained of, ever ſince England had a 
navy. The conditions which conſtitute this 
« right, muſt be taken together, ſeparately 
« they have little weight: It is not fair to 
argue from any abuſe in the execution, 

cc to 
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to ta illegality of the power; much leß 
« is a concluſion to be drawn from the navy 
« tot he land ſervice. The only caſe in 
« which the King can have a right to arm 
« his ſubjects in general, is that of a foreign 
« force being actually landed on our coaſt. 
e Whenever that caſe happens, no true 
„Engliſhman will inquire, whether the 
„King's right to compel him to defend his 
„ gountry, be the cuſtom of England, or a 
part of the legiſlature. With regard to 
« the preſs for ſeamen, it does not follow 
that the ſymptoms may not be ſoftened, 
although the diſtemper cannot be cured. 
Let bounties be increaſed as far as the 
puhlick purſe can ſupport them. Still 
© they have a limit; and when every rea- 
* ſonable expence is incurred, it will be 
found in fact, that the ſpur of the preſs, is 
* wanted to give operation to the bounty.” 
I have been indueed to cite this paſſage 
at full length, on account of its intrinfick 
good ſenſe, and ſound policy. In the Free- 
holder this opinion is upheld in fewer words, 
but with as much force and elearneſs. Talk. 
ing of the rights of Fs executive Covert 

VOL.1, l ment, 
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; ment, it is obſerved, © That, a right may 
1 loſe i its nature, and become the moſt odious 
6 wrong, by unjuſt exertions. The King, 
for inſtance, may have a right to preſs his 

* ſubjetts, or a particular part of them, into 
che ſea-ſervice. And the moſt conſtitu- 


tional lawyers: decide ſo. But even the 


* moſt hardened lawyer would bluſh to al- 
« ſert, and. the tameſt ſlave would riſe to 


« reiſt, a perpetual, unneceſſary, and op- 


6 * prellive abuſe of it.“ 


Thus it 1s manifeſt that the Freehalder 


entirely coincides with Junius, in every po- 


litical principle, as well as on every politi- 
cal queſtion, which it ſuited his particular 
purpoſe to mention, or diſcuſs. His ob- 
ſervations are, for the moſt part, confined 


to the main ſubjett of his letters, the right 
of free election; and on that important to- 
pick, he not only agrees with Junius, but 
takes from him the mottos for his two firſt 


papers, and with admirable fineſſe com- 


mences his firſt one with the follow- 
ing ſeaſonable panegyrick. — © The great 
— vuriter whoſe words I have placed at the 


See the Preface to the Friuli, 7 18, of this vol. 
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* bead of my paper is juſtly acknowledged 


to excel in ſplendour of imagery, and in 


ſtrength of diftion. But his excellence 


« extends to points ſtill more important. 
No writer has inveſtigated with ſuch ſa- 
« gacity, nor with ſuch clearneſs pointed 
* out the true nature of our admirable 
« conſtitution. The wiſdom and learning 
* of LockE had aſcertained ſome great 
* fundamental maxims, which conſtituted, 
* or at leaſt contributed to form the baſis 
« of our hberties. But it remained for the 
* ſucceeding addreſs and eloquence of Funi- 
f, to encounter and to ſubdue, at leaſt 
„in the fields of argument, the more re- 
* fined corruptions of later times.” It may, 
at firſt ſight, ſeem irreconcileable with that 
modeſty which Mr. Boyd poſſeſſed, to be- 
ſtow ſuch high praiſe on his own produc- 
tions. But if we inquire a little into the 
motives of human action, as well as into 
the peculiar circumſtances of the caſe before 
us, we ſhall be ſatisfied, that the above en- 
comium is no way inconſiſtent with any of 
the qualities of his mind, and was in itſelf 
at once judicious and neceſſary. 


d2 | lodeſty 
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© Modeſty has been beautifully called, « the 
*-prace of all the other virtues,” and undoubt- 
edly in proper time and place it is both be- 
coming and ſalutary. When it ariſes from 
a native meekneſs of diſpoſition, it gives a 
pleaſing hue to the bloom of genius, as well 
as an infinuating ſoftneſs to the countenance 
of virtue. This true modeſty is perfectly 
compatible with that ingenuous pride which 
proceeds from a conſciouſneſs of our own 
talents and integrity, and which diſdains 
the ridiculous affeftation of forbearing to 
ſpeak of ourſelves, as we think and feel we 
deſerve, more eſpecially when we conceive 
the doing ſo will be productive of a publick 
benefit. But mankind are ſo much accuſ- 
tomed to that falſe modeſty which is made 
up of unmanly diffidence, vanity, and hy- 
poeriſy, that we are extremely apt to attri- 
bute to arrogance, that which flows from 
the moſt. generous motives; and to re- 
proach a man for ſelf-ſufficiency, ' becauſe 
he has had the frankneſs to avow his opinion 
of his own merits. In truth, there is oſten 
wuch more vanity in concealing, than in 
openly tb our own claims to, publick 
applauſe: 


> 
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applauſe: for as men, who are poſſeſſed 


of ſhining abilities, ſeldom under-rate them 


in their own eſtimation, and as well- earned 


praiſe is generally grateful to the mind, 


there 1s ſurely leſs oftentation in. a candid 
and dignified acknowledgment of the opi- 
nion we entertain of our own: endowments, 
than in the ſtrained prudery too commonly 
practiſed, of talking humbly of them, and 
of affecting not to deſerve thoſe praiſes, for 
which, at the ſame moment, our hearts axe 
ſecretly panting. The man who is prompt- 
ed to great undertakings by a generous 
ambition, and who is guided in his purſuits 


by a love of glory and truth, ought not to 


conſider it in any degree inconſiſtent with 
real humility, to tell the world what he 
thinks of himſelf. So thought and fo act- 
ed “ the illuſtrious Hume, whoſe amiable 
and unaſſuming manners were as much 
eſteemed in private life, as his great talents 
have been admired by all mankind. And 
it was upon theſe principles that Mr. Boyd 
atted, when he made Junius praife his own 


* See Hunr's Life of kimfeli, e ws the iſt vol. 
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| productions in the following terms. When 
; kings and miniſters are forgotten, when 
the force and direction of perſonal ſatire 
are no longer underſtood, and when mea- 
* ſures are only felt in their remoteſt conſe- 

* quences, this book will, I believe; be found 
| * to contain principles worthy to be traiſ. 
emitted to poſterity,” „ This;1s 
4 * not the language of vanity. If I am a 
« yain man, my gratification lies within a 

every narrow circle. I am the ſole depoſi- 

« tory of my own ſecret, and it ſhall periſh 

| « with me. —In another place he ſays — 
* without meaning an indecent compa- 

e riſon, I may venture to foretel, that the 
* BiBLE and Junius will be read, when 

ce the n of the Jeſus are for- 

« gotten.” 5 | | 

But the nin on Junius in the Free. 

holder, may be defended. on other grounds. 

He was well perſuaded of the efficacy of 

commencing thoſe letters, which were ad- 

dreſſed to the freeholders of the county of 

Antrim, by openly profeſſing the ſame prin; 

ciples and opinions with the moſt popular 

political writer of the age: and at t the ſame 


, time 
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time he no doubt conceived that his high 
praiſe of Junius would do away the ſuſ- 
picion, to which the ſimilitude of his, ſtyle 
and ſentiments, to thoſe of the letters under 
that ſignature might very poſſibly give riſe. 
The aſtoniſhing impreſſion which his letters 
made on the minds of the people of Antrim, 
fully evinced both the utility and prudenqe 
of the plan he adopted. They were uni- 
verlally admired; and the Freeholder: was 
called a ſecond Juntus, by the moſt compe- 
tent judges. Very diligent.inquiries were 
made to find out the author; but as he 
was in this inſtance alſo the? /o/e. defiofitory 
* of fs oꝛun ſecret, he was not diſcovered 
till many years afterwards, when a ſheet of 
the manuſcript which the printer had neg- 
lected to deſtroy was accidentally found, and 
in which ſome of Mr. Boyd's friends de- 
tected the hand- writing, although it was very 
much diſguiſed. He then acknowledged to 
Mrs. Boyd, that he had written the Free- 
folder. Wn Ni 
Wich regard to publick characters, he 
has principally confined himſelf in the Free- 
folder, to the three gentlemen who ſtood 
candidates 
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candidates for the county of Antrim, at the 


general election in 1776; bui his mode of 
examining the claims of each of theſe can- 


didates, ſo much reſembles the general man- 
ner of Junius, as well as the caſt of his lan- 
guage, that I muſt point out twe or three 


paſſages to the particular notice of - the 
reader. He begins by quoting from BLAc x- 
STONE, © that no lord of parliament hath 
* any Tight to interfere in the eleclion of com- 
* moners. —* This,” ſays he, © is, the law 


« of; the land. Remember it, my coun-· 


6c, panne revere it: maintain it. It is the 

grand barrier of the conſtitution. While 
2 Kot mers firm, you remain ſafely and in- 
* vigcibly intrenched in your own privi- 
* leges. But if ever you ſurrender it to 
« the enemy, you are irretrievably ruined. 


* The democratick eſtate will be annihi- 


« lated out of the conſtitution; and you will 
« be melted down into a vile vaſſalage: the 
devoted prey and plunder. of your deſpo- 
*tick conquerors.” The three candidates 

were the Hon. Henry Seymour Conway, 


the Hon. Hugh Skeffington, and James 


Wilſon, eſq. Of the firſt he obſerves, tt that 
66 he 


th 
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« he reſides in England; fixed there by con- 


« nexion, by inclination, and by duty. His 
« father is an Engliſh Earl, Lord Chamber- 
lain to his Majeſty's houſehold, and unalie- 
% nably attached to the court. Poſſeſſed of 
an ample fortune in Ireland, he remem- 
« bers that country only in the large remit- 
« tances which he draws from her exhauſted 
« boſom : unleſs indeed his attention be reviv- 


«ed at the polite period of octennial conde- 


* ſcenſionF,” * * ® ® * «« Beſides he is indif 
« penſibly faſtened to England, by his ſeat 
in the Britiſh Houſe of Commons. , 
How then can he repreſent our county in 
* an Iriſh parliament. He is not only, not 
an inhabitant of this place, and therefore an 
* unconſtitutional candidate, but he is an ac- 
© tual abſentee from this kingdom, and'there- 
* fore an impoſſibſ e repreſentative. The ob- 
« jection is inſuperable. It is not an intricate 
* deduction of argument, to which perhaps 


* ſpecious ſophiſtry might be oppoſed. It 


1 The length of this paſſage prevents me from quoting 
the whole of it: But the reader is referred to pages 41 
45, and 36, of this volume. 
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eis an unanſwerable N of lac. * the 
* cannot repreſent you.” 

Of Mr. Skeffington he lays; «It is _ 
vious that 1 ſtudy to ſpeak gently” of 
this gentleman. Content with a negative 
«argument againſt his ſufficiency, I do not 
« alledge poſitive charges of betraying truſt. 
&« do not refer to venal majorities; blank 
«liſts, and the obedient ay, or no, the ut- 
« moſt eloquence and ſervice of ſome repre. 
« ſentatives : I ſpeak not of uniform devo. 
* tion to the court, and to courtiy connextons: 
« I only ſubmit to my countrymen, that in. 
dependent of ſuch pofittve' guilt, their duty 
* as frecholders obliges them to rejett a can- 
* didate, who is obviouſly, and totally deſti- 
* tute of all requiſite qualifications. 

« Permit me, in ſome meaſure to atone to 
„my own feelings, for the diſagreeable ne- 
*« ceſſity of theſe publick truths, by a juſt 
tribute to the private character of this 
« gentleman, As far as my knowledge of it 
reaches, I gladly bear teſtimony to its be- 
ing amiable, good. humoured, and friend- 
0 ly. Nay, there is a ſpecies of delicacy in 
| « jt, 
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le it, which reflects ſome honour on him as 
- WH a man; accompanied, alas! with an in- 
b. firmity of mind which diſgraces him as a 
of MW ſenator. For I have good authority to 
ve fay, that he laments the ſervitude of his 
ot MW ſituation. We all know too well that he 
cannot ſhake it off. He has ſenſibility to 
* feel the chain; without the ſpirit, the en- 
* terprize of mind, that ſhould caſt it away, 
* and dare to be free.“ 

* Reflect now, my countrymen No- 
thing can be wanting to your free exer- 


n. uon of your privileges, and vmdication of 
ty your rights, on this great occaſion; if 
n- you give it deep and due attention. Vou 
ti. will then be convinced that your grandeſt 

WF happineſs, che true ſummum bonum, which 
to the ancients puzzled for in vain, your li- 


16 (berty, is at ſtake, Founded as it is, in 
aft every virtue, you will conſeſs it paramount 
his to every bleſſing. To point out the path 
it “ that leads to this glorious object, ſhall be 
ze- che more pleaſing buſineſs of my ſucceed- 
d. “ ing letters, Long enough have our eyes 
in “ ached over this barren proſpecl: where no 
it, N“ verdure of virtue guicſen no publick ſer- 
vice 
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«vice is ſeen to bloſſom “. We will with 
© pleaſure''turn our view and our choice 
* to a more fertile ſoil, pregnant with the 
e richeſt ſeeds; which wait only for the cul. 
* tivation of our favour to _ into * 
« happieſt harveſt.t. 
After recommending Mr. Willon to 5th 
freeholders of Antrim, as the only conſtitu 
tional candidate of the three gentlemen who 
have been named, he proceeds to obſerve 
that in Mr. Wilſon's addreſs, two point 
* ſtand remarkably conſpicuous; the inde 
* pendent teſt, which he propoſes to tak: 
on the day of election; and the plan which 
* he ſuggeſts, to collect che ſenſe of his con 
*.ſtituents, for the regulation of his parliz 
* mentary conduct. Theſe are eminen 
| * features, and demand the niceſt attention 
Þ 1 of che political phyliognomiſt, who wiſhe 


* This! is preciſely the ſame figure; with which Fun 
ins his letter to Lord CAMDEN. | 

« My Lord, We 

* I turn with pleaſure from that barren weſt, 

+ which no falytary plant takes roqt—no verdure 

* ens, to a character, fertile, as 1 willingly believe, 
every great and good qualification,” 7 

See Funha's Later to Lord Cat nder 
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to trace the true lines of liberty, and to 
« aſcertain the genuine ſon of the e 
tion.“ GT Lic st Hit 8 64 
- Parliamentary teſts. were always proper. 
Even in the purer days of ancient liberty, 
« jt was not unwiſe to enforce, by additional 
« obligations, the faithfulneſs of the ſervant. 
It would never be thought unreaſonable, 
* or ungenerous, to require from the agent, 
* at leaſt a promiſe that he would act faith- 
« fully for his employer. But what was 
right and reaſonable, in the moſt virtuous 
days, modern; degeneracy has made abſo- 
* lutely neceſſary. For, it is notorious, 
that not only the ſubſtance of patriotiſm 
* 1s melting away, but its very name and 
* memory are falling into obloquy and con- 
* tempt. This noble quality, the ſublimeſt 
„of moral virtues, as it approaches to the 
* ſacred nature of religion herſelf, ſo muſt 
* it expect to ſhare her abuſe, and ſuffer her 
* misfortune. Hypocrites are daily detect- 
* ed, who do not bluſh to proſtitute the 
* ſacred character of both. Miſcreants are 
* daily heard, who deny the exiſtence of 
either; and who do not tremble | to vilify 
* and 
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and betray their God and their country. In 
« this ſhameleſs ſtate of publick profligacy, it 
* js neceſſary to adopt every caution, to im. 
«-poſe every ſanction, to infiſt on every e. 
* curity, for the fidelity of theit repreſenta- 
tive. The honeſt candidate for any truſt, 
never objects, will rather anxiouſly deſire, 
* to undertake in the moſt ſolemn manner, 
for the honeſt execution of it. For ſuch 
an undertaking only anticipates in 3 
«-proſpe& pleaſing to the mind, the courſe 
* of its own integrity. The virtuous man's 
«. promiſe is a draught on the bank of truth. Ml * 
He makes it with confidence, for he knows 
it will be paid with honour. Thoſe only 
© heſitate to offer the ſame fund as a ſecurity, 
© who are conſcious . they have no cor. 
1 reſpondence vith it.“ 

Such are the moſt E Wisent paſſages in Ml 
the Freeholder ; and I cannot doubt that : 
every man of taſte will admit, they bear an 
obvious reſemblance to the' letters of Juni- 
us, both in matter and ſtyle. But as there 
are many points diſcuſſed, and many pub- 

lick characters attacked, by Junius, that are 
not even mentioned in the Freeholder, I ſhall 
make 
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make a few extracts from the letters of De- 
mocraticus, and of the Whig, to ſhew how ex- 
actly Mr. Boyd's political ſentiments corte- 
ſpond with thoſe of Junius, in every parti- 
cular inſtance. * 

The letters of Democraticus appeared i ind 
the Public Advertiſer, in the year 1779. Mr. 
Boyd ſent them to Mr. Woodfall, in his 
ordinary hand-writing, and he did not con- 
ceal from Mrs, Boyd that he was the author 
of them. They were compoſed in the moſt” 
careleſs and hurried manner, like common 
paragraphs, for newſpapers ; and many of 
them were committed to paper late at night, 
after he had returned home greatly fatigued 
from having attended a long debate in 
one of the houſes of parliament. Under 
theſe circumſtances, to ſay nothing of the 
numberleſs difficulties by which, at this pe- 
riod of his life, much more than at any ather, 
he was unceaſingly teazed and perplexed, it 
will not, I preſume, be denied, that it required 
a mind of great natural ſtrength, as well as 
one long prattiſed in the habits of literary 
compoſition, to have produced theſe letters. 
As to their ſtyle, though it be in general of 


a different 


3 
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a a different mould from that of Fanius, yet 


in ſome particular parts there is ſo evident 
a likeneſs between them, that it is hardly 
credible it could have eſcaped the obſerva- 
tion of Mr. Henry Sampſon Woodfall “. 
For to me, at leaſt, it appears perfectly clear, 
that the writer of Democraticus, in thoſe paſ- 
ſages of his letters that have an affinity to the 
compoſitions of Junius, has through hurry 
and inattention lapſed into a ſtyle to which 
he had been long accuſtomed, but which he 
was deſirous to avoid. I ſhall, however, 
leave the publick to judge for themſelves. 

As the letters of Democraticus are chiefly 
addreſſed to Lord NorTH, it is neceſſary 
to remind the reader of the particular ex- 
preſſions in which Junius has delivered his 
ſentiments concerning the publick conduct 
of that nobleman. In a letter to the Duke 
of GRAFTON, dated February 14th, 1770, 
ſhortly after his Grace had refigned his ſeat 
in the cabinet, he obſerves— The palm of 


* I ſhall preſently ſhew, 1 there i is ſome radon 0 
ſuſpect Mr. Woodfall did obſerve this likeneſs, as well 
2s one or two other circumſtances which tend to prove 
that Mr. Boyd was Junius.“ 
© miniſterial 
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© miniſterial firmneſs is now transferred to 
« Lord North. He tells us ſo himſelf, and 
« with the plenitude of the ore rotundo * ; 
* and I am ready enough to beheve, that, 
* while he can keep his place, he will not 
* eaſily be perſuaded to reign it. Your 
“ Grace was the firm miniſter of yeſterday ; 
Lord North is the firm miniſter of to-day. 
« To-morroy, perhaps, his Majeſty, in his 
* wiſdom, may give us a rival for you both. 
* You are too well acquainted with the tem- 
« per of your late allies, to think it poſſible 
that Lord North ſhould be permitted to” 
* govern this country. If we may believe 
common fame, they have ſhewn him their 
* ſuperiority already. His Majeſty is in- 
* deed too gracious to inſult his ſubjetts by 
* chooſing his firſt miniſter from among the 
* domeſticks of the Duke of BEDTORDͤH; 
that would have been too groſs an outrage 
* to the two kingdoms: Their purpoſe, 
* however, is ſufficiently anſwered by puſh- 
* ng forward this unhappy figure, and forc- 

* This eloquent perſon has got as far as the diſcipline of 


Demoſthenes. He conſtantly ſpeaks with pebbles in his 
mouth to improve his articulation, ' Junius. 
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ing him to bear the odium of meaſures 
„ which they ini reality direct. Without im- 
* mediately appearing to govern, they pol- 
* ſeſs the power, and diſtribute the.. emolu- 
« ments: of government as they think pro- 
% per.“ In another letter to the Duke of 
Grafton, he ſays, “to them who know Lord 
North, it is unneceſſary to ſay, that he 
was mean and low enough to ſubmit. to 
yu.“ And in his letter to Lord North 
himſelf, after reprobating in ſevere terms 
the appointment of Lieut. Colonel LuT- 
TRELL, to the poſt: of adjutant general to 
the army in Ireland, he concludes by telling 


his Lordſhip—* As for you, my Lord, who, 
perhaps, are no more than the blind un- 


happy inſtrument of Lord Bur E, and her 
„Royal Highneſs the Princeſs of Wars, 
be aſſured that you ſhall be called upon to 
„ anſwer for the advice which has been 
given, and either diſcover your accomplices, 
or fall a ſacrifice to their ſecurity.” 


After Lord North had been ten years in 


office, Democraticus entertained the very 
ſame. opinion of him; and he, expreſſes it 
in language equally len. and if poſſible 


more 


% 
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more contemptùous and bold. The diſ- 
grace and ruin of the preſent moment,” 
ſays he, * we OWe to his 'Lordfhip, and his 


* accomplices"in” office.” This, they may de- 


ny; for What will they not deny or. 
« aſſertꝰ But their country challenges them 
* to the proof. It is a truth demonſtrable 
„in argument. His Lordſhip has been 
« ten years in power; in office at leaſt: for 
J am aware of the defence under which 
* his friends would ſhelter him; and will 
admit to him every reaſonable degree of 
in ſgmiſicance, as to his honour, both as a 
uniſter and a man. But he has not been 
* ſuffctently contemptible to be ſafe. He 
has had power enough to rum his coun- 
* try. All its reſources have been at 
the command of adminiſtration. Never 
was government ſo ſtrongly ſupported. 


The publick purſe has been poured into 


their coffers, almoſt without queſtion, or 
* account. - The publick ſword was placed 
in thdir hand without controùl, and ſharp- 
* ened at their pleaſure; and the flag of 
England was committed to their care un- 
* ſtained. Monſtrous majorities in parlia- 

| e 2 ment 
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ment obeyed their mandates ; and even 
* the people, till their late bitter experience, 
were deluded, and inflamed into a kind of 
* concurrence in their violences. Such was 
* the fulneſs of power intruſted to our mi- 
« niſters,” **#### You, my Lord, 
and the excluſive partners of your gratifi- 
** cations, have the- excluſive, praiſe of all 
our preſent ſituation. And if miniſters can 
* yet. be reſponſible in this ſinking country, 
you and your aſſociates have an exc/uſive 
* tille to prublick vengeance. In another let- 
ter, perſonally addreſſed to Lord North, he 
oberves, If any doubt could remain on the 
fate of ſuch a miniſter, left to himſelf, the 
„ hiſtory. of your militia will remove it. 
„Let us gratefully recolle& the political 
juſtice of that ſcene, in which you ſo ſuc- 
% celsfully plotted your own tragi-comic 
*« cataſtrophe, It is almoſt too ludicrous 
to be gravely treated; and yet it may be 
* too ſerious in its conſequences for ridicule 
* or contempt. It is impoſſible not to laugh 
at Falſtaff, bulfeted by his own friends, 
* and, outwitted in his own, knavery ; but 
*.indignation checks our  mirth, when we 

© remember 
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remember that the fat man has miſled the 
© hrince, and pillaged the exchequer.” 

It is obſervable, that this paſſage is pecu- 
larly in the ſtyle of Junius; and perhaps 
there 1s not even'in the moſt highly finiſhed 
of the letters under that ſignature, a more 
happy or appropriate alluſion. But there 
are ſtill a few more paragraphs in thoſe let- 
ters, which, though not exactly in the lan- 
guage, are ſo much in the ſpirit of Junius, 
that I muſt beg leave to point them out. 

In his letter to Lord North, already 
quoted, Democraticus obſerves, In times 
of rebellion, it was in common obſervation, 
* that the traitor was hated, though the 
e treaſon was loved. You, my Lord, per- 
© haps ſtand acquitted from erimes ſo ex- 
*alted. But levelling the argument to 
your official ſituation, it may be prudent 
* to conſider that the tools of power are 
* firſt deſpiſed, and at laſt thrown aſide, by 
* thoſe who have employed them. Recol- 
* left, my Lord, and feel, if you can, the 
* real relation in which you ſtand to a 
* great connexion of power, under which you 
* have been prime miniſter, The degree 

of 
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« of reſpect that you receive from the dig. 
« nity of the lord preſident, cannot now be 
* ambiguous even to your inſenſibility. 
« Lord" Weymouth tells the ſeeret every 
« evening. Mr. Rigby entertains the Houſe 
« of Commons with it; and no wonder that 
« he thinks it an excellent joke; for he 
« gets both the laugh and the vote on hi 
« ſide. But, indeed, my Lord, your per- | 
« ſonal eſtimation ſeems alike in all. *** Ml. 
« * From numberleſs inſtances of inſigni- 

« ficance, and of danger, conſequently; in 
“which you ſtand, when left to your own 

tt weakneſs, I have ſelected the defeat of 

« your militia, and your confeſſed impo- 

« tence of every national reſource, becauſe 

e it is the moſt inſtant in its conſequence. 

J would warn you in ſober ſincerity of 
your imminent peril. - You have not quite 

* benumbed the country. The people of 
England have feeling, my Lord, if they have 
not forefight. * The hour of trial, perhaps of 

* rum, is at hand.” It will be recollected 

in what terms Juntus talks of Lord Wey- 
mouth and Mr. Rigby in various parts of 

his letters; and it will be found, that they 


arc 
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are always mentioned by Mr. Boyd in lan- 
guage nearly ſimilar. Of Mr. Wedder- 
burne Junius obſerves, © that there is ſome- 
« thing about him which even treachery 
* cannot truſt.” | And in another place he 
ſays of him, © to ſacrifice a reſpected cha- 
* ratter, and to renounce the eſteem of 
e ſociety, requires more than Mr. Wedder- 
% burne's reſolution: and though in him it 
e was rather a profeſſion than a deſertion 
* of his. principles (I Heal tenderly of this 
« gentleman, for, when treachery is in guęſtion, 
* [ thank we ſhould make allowances for a 
« Scotchman) yet we have ſeen him in the 
© Houſe of Commons _ overwhelmed with 
e confuſion, and almoſt. bereft of his facul- 
* ties.” Democraticus talks of him in terms 
more guarded, but not on that account the 
leſs ſevere. | Speaking of Lord North, he 
aſks, © Did his Lordſhip reſerve his defence 
„for this day, when again, perhaps, the 
charge ſhall be urged againſt him? Or 
* will he continue contumacious | at f 
* heril? Even the ſound diſcretion of Mr. 
« Wedderburne will diſgrace its definition, 
* and will heſitate at che tyrannous and 

e traitorous 
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« traitorous proſeription of the beſt. and 
« braveſt *. men of our ſervice, though is 
© nature was amply indulged in oh gs 
* Jeſs and malicious proſecution." 11 . 
« In another letter — | reflect 
upon the character of Lord Sandwich, in 
che warmeſt language of indignation and 
reproach. Addreſſing himſelf to Lord 
North, he ſays, © Self-defence, my Lord, 
e may be the law of art, as it is of na- 
« ture, We vill not wonder, therefore, 
. that you and your friends, ſhould ſtrain 
« every artifice to ruin the nobleſt honour, 
« and the moſt approved virtue in the king- 
« dom; becauſe that virtue is too pure, and 
* that honour too illuſtrious, to mix with 
© meanneſs, malice, and diſgrace; becauſe 
e thoſe honourable and injured men will 
not ſerve their country, while you preſide 
* at the treaſury ; while your, aſſeſſor holds 
« the department. that was, American, and 
continues his baleful influence with the 

« ghoſts of the departed colonies ; and 
* while the flain of \ office +, that reproach 
He here alludes to the trial of Admiral Keppel. | 

+ Meaning my Lord'Saridwich,. - ! Sigg” 


d 
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and ſtigma of every thing decent in private 
«life, or dignified in publick conduct, uſterps 
« the care of the BRITISH FLAG,” Junius 
ſentiments with regard to this noble Lord, 
are ſufficiently explained in one of his let- 
ters to the Duke of Grafton, wherein he 
obſerves, We can eaſily account for your 
violating your engagements with men of 
« honour ; but why ſhould you betray your 
« natural connextons? Why ſeparate your- 
„ ſelf from Lord Sandwich, Lord Gower, 
« and Mr: Rigby? With all the faſhion- 
able indulgence of the times, this country 
« does not abound in characters like theirs ; 
and you may find it a very difficult mat- 
* ter to recruit the black catalogue of your 
friends. No man, I ſhould i imagine, can 
read the above paſſages attentively, with- 
out being forcibly ſtruck with the fimilitude. 
of their ſentiments, ſpirit, and manner. But, 
I ſhall now proceed to ſhew, in à few ex- 
tracts from the letters of the Whig, not only 
that Mr. Boyd's principles wete the ſame as 
thoſe of Junius, but alſo that he harbored 
in his mind the ſame peculiarity of, political 
attachments and antipathies, as well as the 
ſame 
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ſame daring ſpirit ;. and if the Whig be more 
diffuſe in his ſtyle, and leſs keen in his ſatite, 
than Junius, his language is at leaſt equally 
nervous and elegant, and his mn 
equally dignified and ſevere. 

The letters of the Whig appeared in Mr. 
Almon's paper, the London Courant, in the 
winter of 1779, and in the ſpring of 1780. 
Mr. Boyd confeſſed to Mrs. Boyd, that he 
was the author of them; nor did he keep 
the ſecret from Mr. Almon, who had long 
before that period been fully convinced, 
from ſeveral ſtrong circumſtances“, that he 
was in reality the writer of Junius letters. 
Some part of the MSS, of the Whig is ſtill 
extant, and I have ſeen it: —it is written in 
Mr. Boyd's ordinary hand- writing, though 
perhaps in ſomewhat of a larger letter, and 
it bears every appearance of having been 
executed in great haſte. In fact, he com- 
poſed the letters of the Whig, nearly in the 
ſame negligent manner that he did thoſe of 
the Freeholder, and of Democraticus: and 
they exhibit the ſame range of. mind, to- 


See Mr, Almon' s Letter on this ſubjeR, in the Ap- 
pendix to the Life, '' FT in 
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gether with the like eaſe and perſpicuity of 


diction. 


The opinion of Junius, with regard to 
our conſtitutional maxim, that the King can 
do no wrong, is well known. But let us 
compare the language in which he has deli- 
vered it, with that of the Whig, on this deli- 


cate ſubject. 


115 
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When it is truly ſaid, 


that the King can do uns wrong, | 
the office is intended, and 
not the perſon; and this 
127 at en is the ach 
et praiſe of our admirable 
an co The King of 


England can do no wrong ; 


for it is not the office of the 
King 79 do any thing. The 


cautious * wiſdom of our 
pu will not permit the 

ing to act. 14% The 
office of King being thus 
conſidered, I truſt with due 
reſpect; for I think it re- 
ceives the higheſt, when de- 
lined as part of the conſti- 
tution; it remain« to remind 
the perſon appointed to that 
office, that = is a man ;— 
that in his perſonal capacity 
he may, he muſt do wrang ; 
for error is eſſential to hu- 


manity, It remains to de- 


monſtrate to him, that who- 
ever confounds his perſon 
with his office, is a fatal enc- 

my 


Joxius. 


If it be really a part ot 
our conſtitution, at 


not A 
mere di&/um of the law, that 
the King can do no wrong, it is 
not the only inſtance, in the 
wiſeſt of human inſtitutions, 
where theory is at variance 
with practice. That the 
Sovereign of this country is 
not amenable to any form 
of trial known to the laws, 
is unqueſtionable. But ex- 
emption from puniſhment is 
a ſingular privilege annexed 


to the royal character, and 


no way excludes the pal ſibi- 
lity of deſerving it. Hor 
long, and to what extent, a 
King of England may be 
protected by the forms, 
when he violates the ſpirit 
of the conſtitution, deſerves 
to be conſidered, A miſtake 
in this matter proved fatal to 
Charles and his ſon." 

In another place, he ſays, 
The dottrine inculcate by 
our laws, that theKing can db no 

wrong, 
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my to both; for that they 
are ſo perfectly diſtinct in 
their nature, attributes, and 


intereſts, that the abuſe ot 
one is expiable only by the 


uniſhment of the ; other. 
he conſtitution will not 
admit that the King did 
wrong ; and the law ſays 
that the King never dies : but 
Charles Stuart was an ob/ti- 
nate tyrant ; and Charles 
Stuart hft his head. 
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Junius. 


turung, is admitted without 


reluctance. We ſeparate 


the amiable ** 
prince from the folly and 
treachery of his Tervants, 
and the private virtues of 
the man from the vices of 
his government. Were it 
not for this diſtinction, I 
know not whether your Ma- 
Jeſly's condition, or that of the 

ngliſh nation, would deſerve 


mot to be lamented. 


Thus we find that the opinions of Junius 
and the Whig, on this queſtion, moſt per- 


fectly agree; and it is obſervable that the 


Mig explains himſelf with the greateſt free- 


dom of the two. 


% 


Junius's antipathy to the Scotch is too 
generally known, to render it any way necel- 
ſary for me to cite the various paſlages in 
his letters, in which it is exprefſed. Every 
perſon will obſerve the ſtriking ſimilarity 
between the following extract from a letter 
of the Myig's, and thoſe parts of Juniuss 
writings, wherein the Scotch are mentioned. 
In the Whag's letter to Lord Thurlow, after 
having ſpoken of Lord North, and Lord 
Hilſborough, with great bitterneſs and aſpe- 


rity, 


rit! 
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I rity, he ſays, I aſk pardon from my reader 
ut Wl « for deſcending to ſuch miſery ; rendered 
c © worthy of publick notice only from your 
nd WF ſingular ſupport. No nobleman, except 4 
your Lordſhip, has ſtooped to it; no | 
<tngliſhman, except yourſelf, has ſo in- | 
| WW © ſulted his country. Even in the Houſe 
te Wl © of Commons, none but Scotch Lawyers 
* © were found hardy enough on that day, to in- 
* fult this kingdom. And even they, with all 
che ſervility of their country, and venality 
„of their profeſſion, (Mr. Ap Au, indeed, 
e Wl © is but a young practitioner) were forced to 
* confeſs the ſluggiſhneſs of Lord North. 
* They did not poſt from Scotland, to ap- 
* plaud the miniſter, whoſe irreſolution has 
* renewed rYebe/hon in their kirk, and whoſe 
continued power aui / add depopulation and 
* famine to their country. No, my Lord, 
they were too diſcreet. They croſſed the 
* Tweed according to the diſtinction ſuggeſt- 
* ed by their countryman, and pretty ſteadily 
adopted ſince, not to defend mini- 
ters, but ſuppoxt government. And the 
doctrine is now eſtabliſhed in practice by 
an immediate proficient from Lord. Maxs- 
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* FIBLD'S ſchool ;-that the only mode of h. Ml bu 
* Horting government, is to ſlander the peo. th 
ple; to demonſtrate; that we have neither WM 
virtue, talents, nor ſpirit among us; that C 
e ought, therefore, to endure diſgrace I ch 
% and deftat as our neceſſary lot, and he w he 
* our wood, and draw our i without 
© repining.” MS 
© The chick ive pen of ſuch auxiliaries, Wl © 

« were itſelf ſufficient to drag down the dig: 
* nity of any character. Firmer fame, even 
than yours, if it riſqued ſuch ruin, could 
not eſcape it. When the Lord High 
Chancellor of England deſcends from his 
« preſiding ſeat in the aſſembly of the no- 
© bles, to mix with impudent mercenaries, in 
© a cauſe which every man of honour ſhrinks 
© from, he forfeits every reputation, and his 
„glory will ſet more rapidly than it roſe. 
* Deſcent and fall, which, with the ſpirits of I m 
« M1iLTON, we thought adverſe; at leaſt to 
the magnanimity of his character, will grow 
natural, neceſſary, and inſtant to its abaſe- 
* ment. He ſinks for ever.“ In ſeveral 
other parts of theſe letters, the Whig ſpeaks I © 
of the Scotch in fimilar terms of reproach; 
but 
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but particularly in his letter addreſſed to 
the Majority of the Houſe of Commons, 
who divided with miniſters againſt Sir 
GEORGE SAVILLE's motion for a lift of all 
the ſubſiſting penſions granted by the crown, 
he obſerves; England will ſee, that thoſe, 
* and almoſt only-thoſe, who either hold 
places under the crown, receive penſions 
from the 'miniſter; or have invaded us 
from the northern part of the iſland, are 
the perſons who conſprre againſt the pro- 
* perty and liberty of the people.” He then 
proceeds to point out to them, the danger- 
ous and dreadful conſequences that may 
probably follow a too obſtinate adherence 
to the corrupt and pernicious counſels. of 
Lord North; and concludes by exhorting 
them to aſſert the dignity of their ſtation, 
and to throw off their ſervile dependence on 
miniſters.— Break,” ſays he, © the diſgrace- 
* ful chains, that have ſo long bound you to 
an abandoned adminiſtration; and retain 
© from the forgivenels of the people, whatyou 
cannot longer withhold from their indig- 
nation. Not the gits, but the givers; have 
* diſgraced you. Your places, your penſions, 


* even 
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even the country of ſome of you, cannot juſt. M , 
y ſubject you to Poſelzue reproach, Its Ml ti 
only as they have inclined and debaſed you Wl p 
into infamous ſeruility, that they bave Ml v 
« grown proverbia! in the contempt of man- a 
Kind. But in prudence, if not in honour, Ml y 
* © aſſume the virtue, if you have 14 not; nor ¶ ec 
longer devote yourſelves to common ruin I 
* with the falling edifice of corruption. WM 
e ſhakes already to its foundation; the Ml ch 
breath of the people will, level it for i b) 
„ l e e 
Theſe cenſures of the Scotch, it may be 
faid, are nothing more than the populat 
language of the times in which they wer 
written; and that therefore their reſem- 
blance to the ſentiments of Junius on this in 
ſubject, furniſhes no argument in the pre- je: 
ſent diſcuſſion. But, it is not ſo much to Ml to 
the parity of particular ſentiments or phraſes, W By 
as to the ſameneſs of the general ſpirit by W be 
which they are animated, that I wiſh to fix N of 
the reader's attention. The hoſtility of th: 
Junius towards the Scotch, proceeded no Tu 
leſs from an utter abhorrence of the politi- © — 
cal principles upon which the leading men It 
| of ; 
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of that nation then acted, than from an en- 


tire conviction, chat if thoſe prineiples were 

permitted to take root in England, they 

would ultimately branch out, and grow 
above the legal liberties of the people. 
Whethet or not his opinion was well found- 

ed, it is no vay incumbent on me to in- 
quire; J only mean to ſtate, that it is mani-- 
eſt from the ſpirit of the remarks made on 
the national character of the Scotch, both 
by Junius and the Whip, that at leaſt much 
of their apparent enmity aroſe from a deſire 
to rouze the indignation and point the ha- 
tred of the people againſt the toryiſm intro- 
duced into his Majeſty's councils by Lord 
Bute and Lord Mansfield, and to keep alive 
in the breaſts of Engliſhmen, that watchful 
jealouſy of their rulers, which is eſſential 
to the conſervation of publick freedom. 
But the juſtneſs of theſe obſervations will 
be beſt proved by comparing the ſpirit 
of che following paſſage from Junius, with 
that of thoſe of the Mug above quoted. In 
Junius firſt letter to Lord Mansfield, he ſays, 
— Permit me to begin with paying a. juſt 
tribute to Scotch ſincerity wherever I find 
- VOL. 1. > jg. 
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„it. I own I am not apt to confide in the 


' + profeſſions of gentlemen of that country; 


* and when they mile, I ſeel an 1nvoluntary 


emotion to guard. myſelf againſt miſchief. 


„ With this general opinion of an ancient 
nation, I always thought it much to your 
* Lordſhip's honour, that in your earlier 
days you were but little infected with the 
* Hhrudence of your country.” The 
* hiberal ſpirit: of youth prevailed over your 
native diſcretion.” — \*# ## There wat 
* ſomething generous in your attachment to 
* the baniſhed Houſe of Stuart, We lament 
the miſtakes of a good man, and do not 
begin to deteſt him until he affe&s to te 
* nounce his principles. Why did you not 
g adhere to the loyalty you once profeſſed? 
« Why did you not follow the example of 
e your Worthy brother“? With him you 
might have ſhared in the honour, of the 
% Pretender's confidence; with him you 
by * have preſerved. the integrity ol 


This man was adn a rank Jacobite, Lord Raven. 


worth produced the moſt ſatisfaRory evidence of hit 
having frequently drank the e $s health on hu 


knees. — 5 Junius. 


1 | « your 
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« your character; and England, I think, 
1 might have ſpared you without regret. 
e Your friends will ſay, perhaps, that al- 
* though you deſerted the fortune of your 
5 1 8 Lord, you have firmly adhered to the 
hrt ches which drove his father from the 
* throne ; that, without openly ſupporting 
the perſon, you have done eſſential ſer- 
« yice to the cauſe; and conſoled yourſelf 
* for the lofs of a Javourite family, by re- 
* viving and eftabhſhing the maxims of his 
« government. This is the way in which a 
« Scotchman's underſtanding corretts the 
u errors of his heart. My Lord, I acknow- 
( ledge the truth of the defence, and can 
trace it through all your conduct. I ſee 
* through your whole life one uniform plan 
* to enlarge the power of the crown, at the 
* experice of the liberty of the ſubjeck. To 
* this object your thoughts, words, and ac- 
* tions, have been conſtantly directed.“ It 
were needleſs to quote this paſſage any fur- 
ther, The conformity of its ſpirit to that 
of the ſarcaſms of the Whig, on Lord Mans- 
held and the Scotch, muſt already be ſuffi- 
eiently evident. 

ft. 72 With 
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With regard to Lord Bute, it is. vel 
known that Junius heaps reproaches upon 
him with abundant liberality. In a note to 
the moſt celebrated of all his letters, after 
deſcribing the manner in, which the King 
was placed under the care of Lord Bute, he 
obſerves, — That was the ſalient point 
« from which all the miſchiefs and diſgraces 
* che preſent reign took life and mo- 
tion.“ The Whig ex preſſes the ſame ſen- 
timent, by a figure equally illuſtratiye. 
The early excluſion of Mr. Pitt, and in- 
« troduction of the Earl of Bute, were. the 
« firſt bitter waters of that fatal fountain 
« which has almoſt deluged the DEN. and 
| „ power of the people.” 
| Every one will recollect, that Junius y was 
an enemy to ſeptennial, and an advocate for 
; triennial parliaments. In his letter to Mr. 
| WiIkEs, he entered at large into the ſub- 
| ject, and expreſsly declared himſelf to that 
| | 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


effect. On this queſtion the Whig curſorily, 
but forcibly obſerves, that the © oppartu- 
© nities and temptations to deſpotiſm, ſeem- 
1 ed to have attained their full maturity, at 


the commencement of the preſent reign. 
| * | 60 The 
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The ſeptennal act of ſuicide, abhorrent cer- 
« tainly from the popular nature of par- 
© liament, and dęſtructive of its due inde- 


hendence on the crown, had long been 


« perpetrated.” 


Speaking of the popularity with which 
his Majeſty aſcended the throne, ' Junius 
and the Whig have expreſſed the ſame ſen- 
timents, in language very much alike. 


WuIs. . 


The time of his Majeſty's 
aſcenſion to the throne, was 
full of ſuch-peculiar circum- 
ſtances of popularity, as 

ave unlimited, becauſe un- 
uſpected, power. Into that 
auſpicious moment was 
crowded all the promiſe of 
his youth, founded in the 
ſond memory of all the vir- 
tues of his anceſtors; of his 
youth riſing, as it ſeemed, 
to renew. the race of glory 
that they had run, even up 
to the recent 
verſal conqueſt. Nature 
and fortune conſpired to 


give the young monarch. of 


that day an empire the beſt 
and moſt permanent that 


monarehs can enjoy, if they 


wiſh to maintain it, —an ab- 
ſolute power in the hearts 
C his ubjects. 


oal of uni- 


Junius. 


Vou aſcended the throne 
with a declared, and, I doubt 
not, a ſincere reſolution of 
giving univerſal ſatisfaction 
to your ſubjefts. You 
found them _ pleaſed with 
the novelty of a young 
prince, whoſe countenance 

romiſed even more than 

is words; and loyal to 
ou not only from principle 

ut paſſion. It was not a 
cold profeſſion of allegiance 
to the firſt magiſtrate, but a 
partial animated attachment 
to a favourite prince, the 
native of their country. 
They did not wait to exa- 
mine your conduct, nor to 
be determined by experi- 
ence, but gave you a gene- 
rous credit for the future 
bleſſings of your reign, and 
paid you in advance the 


deareſt tribute of their al- 


fectious. 
Many 
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Many other parallel paſſages . might be 
pointed out in the Whig and Junius, were I 
not fearful of fatiguing the patience of, my 
readers, by increaſing theſe citations.which, 
perhaps, they already think too numerous. 
But there are two more paragraphs in the 
letters of the Whig, which ſo peculiarly re- 
ſemble the general ſpirit and manner of 
Junius, that I ſhould deem it unpardonable 
not to notice them. Talking of the changes 
which corruption and miſgovernment have 
introduced into the Britiſh conſtitution, he 
ſays,—* The Britiſh conſtitution hath chang- 
« ed its form, and is loſing its ſpirit. Some 
« magick has metamorphoſed the ancient 

« pyramid into the deformity of a Chineſe 
* pagoda. . The beautiful ſtrength of its 
* order is gone; and we now tremble for 
the narrowed baſe; oppreſſed by the mid- 
« dle; with monſters at the top!” 

In another letter, wherein he reprobate 
the fervility of miniſters, and the corruptions 
of the court, he ſays, Weakneſs alone 
« were not a ſufficient qualification for a 
modern miniſter. © He muſt be a&weh 
*« contemptble if he expect honour at court. 


« #### Oc- 
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« ### Occaſions are ſtudiouſly contrived 
* to bend and ſubdue the ſpirits of men: 
and thoſe are advanced the higheſt in the 
* ſervice, who have beſt learned the diſcipline 
* of diſgrace. There ſhould be little won- 
der that commanders in ſuch a ſervice are 
« ſought. for from the rank. 

* L truſt I have now fully Jemobſirints; 
that Mr. Boyd's political principles, opt- 
nions, and ſentiments; were preciſely the 
ſame as thoſe of Funtus ; and that his politi- 
cal writings bear a more ſtriking reſemblance 
to the general ſtyle and ſpirit of the cele< 
brated letters under that ſignature, than any 
other compoſitions. which have. hitherto been 
preſented to the publick. It remains, haw- 
ever, to ſhew, that this reſemblance: did not 
proceed from a ſtudied imitation, but from a 
predilection for that caſt of thought, and of 
language to which his mind had been long 
accuſtomed. To make a diſtinction of this na- 
ture, in general, perhaps requires one of the 
niceſt and moſt refined: operations of: critical 
taſte ; but in the particular inſtance before 
us, it is to be determined by a few. plain 
fabts, and by an argument ſo ſimple and 

obvious, 
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obvious, that I doubt not it will ' be intelli. 
gible and pere to mo underſtand: 
ing. | A ung“ 
It has been very general imagined that 
the ſtyle of Junius is perfecthy original; 
that it was formed upon no model; and 
that in the ſtructure of it the author 'was 
indebted to no maſter. But an examinktibn 
of the ſtyle, manner, and ſpirit, of! two 
performances, that in the time of Fant 
were rather ſcarce, and that are ſtill little 
known but by name, will inconteſtibly prove 
the utter fallacy of ſuch a ſuppoſition. «One 
of theſe performances, which I have already 
had occaſion to quote, is intitled, Killing iu 
Murder“. It was written by the famous Ob. 
lonel Tirus, while in cloſe confinement in 
the Tower, by the order of CRoMwWIZ UI. 
It is a remonſtrance to the people of Eng. 
land againſt the tameneſs with which they 
ſubmitted to the uſurpation of the Protector; 
and its main argument is deſigned to ſhew, 
chat ſo far n en a crime, It would-be 
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. In 1792, thi pamphlet was reprinted * Riagems 
with : a dedication to the late chan cans of Ruſſia?! 
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an act of heroick virtue to murder him by 
whatever means the nature of circumſtances 
might render the moſt effectual. It com- 
mences with a dedication to Cromwell, 
which is no leſs remarkable for its unexam- 
pled boldneſs, than for a claſſical ſtrength 
and elegance of dittion, very uncommon in 
the age in which it was written, and that 
would do honour to the more e pe- 
riods of Engliſh literature. 

The other performance is Lord Bol ix d- 
BROKE'S political letters, which he originally 
publiſhed in the Craſtsman under the ſigna- 
ture of Caleb D' Anvers, and ſome of which, 
together with: his letters on the Hiſtory of 
England, and his dedication to- Lord Ox- 
ford, are now to be found in Vol. II. of has 
Miſcellanzous Works.” fe + 

From «theſe productions, but ef pech 7 
Lord Bolingbroke's, the writer of the letters 
of Junius unqueſtionably formed his ſtyle: 
and it is a fact, as curious in itſelf, as it is in- 
tereſting in this diſcuſſion; that both Colonel 
Titus's tract, and Lord Bolingbroke's letters, 
were fo familiar to Mr. Boyd, that he conld 
almoſt repeat the whole of them. Of Kiling 
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no Murder. he had, when I knew him, a 
copy of the original edition, upon which he 
ſet a great value; and the dedication. tg 
Cromwell, as well as feveral other parts of 
that performance, he has very frequently 
repeated to me. Of Lord Bolingbroke 
letters on the Hiſtory of England I have of. 
ten heard him expreſs. his high admiration; 
but the philoſophical works of that, noble. 
man he always reprobated in the ſevereſt 
terms. When theſe circumſtanees are com- 
bined with the fact, that the letters of the 
Freeholder and Whag have in many paſſages 


a peauliar affinity both to the reaſoning and 


manner of Lord Bolinghroke's writings, - we 


muſt conclude in argument, that it was ups 
on thoſe writings Mr. Boyd modelled hid 


political ſtyle; and that therefore the Jays 
guage of Junius, and that of the Freehaider 
and Whig, | were: baſt in the ſame mould. 
But in order to ſubſtantiate the truth of 
this inference, I ſhall eite one or two paſ- 
ſages, both from Colonel mn and Lord 
Bolingbro kee ela" 4k 

It » heceſfary to vremdiſe: han in n Colonel 
T performance, it is the dignified. ani- 


mation 
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mation and energy of the language, rather 
than the ſtructure of the ſentences, which 
Mr. Boyd has imitated. Of this, the reader 
will be enabled to judge, from the manner 
in which the dedication to Cromwell com- 
men ces. 
May it pleaſe your Highneſs, 
© How I have ſpent ſome hours of the 
© leiſure your Highneſs has been pleaſed to 
give me, this following paper will give 
« your Highneſs an account; how you will 
* pleaſe to interpret it, I cannot tell; but I 
can with confidence ſay, my intention in 
* it is, to procure your Highnels that juſtice 
* nobody yet. does you, and to let the peo- 
ple ſee the longer they defer it, the greater 
injury they do both themſelves and you. To 
your Highneſs juſtly belongs the honour 
* of dying for the people; and it cannot 
* chuſe but be an unſpeakable conſolation 
to you in the laſt moments of your life, 
* to conſider, with how much benefit to 
* the world you are like to leave it. It is 
then only, my Lord, the titles you now 
* uſurp will be truly yours. You will then 
be indeed the deliverer of your country, 
© and 
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and free it from a bondage little inferior 
* to that from which Mos Es delivered his 

* —You will then be that true reformer 

* which you would now be thought; rd 
* ligion ſhall be then reſtored, liberty aſſert. 
* ed, and parliaments have thoſe privilege 
e they have fought for. We ſhall then 
* hope that other laws will have place, be. 
* ſides thoſe of the ſword, and that juſtice 
* ſhall be otherwiſe defined than the wil 
* and pleaſure of the ſtrongeſt; and we ſhal 
e then hope; men will keep oaths again, 
wand not have the neceſſity of being falſe 
and perfidious to preſerve themſelves, and 
be like their rulers. All this we hope 
from your Highneſs's happy expiration, 
© who are the true father of your country; 
% for while you live, we can call nothing 
ours and it is from your death we hope 
for our inheritdnees: Let this conſidera. 
tion arm and fortify your Highneſs's mind 
6 againft the fears of death, and the terrot 
of your evil conſcience, that the good you 
« will! do by your death, will: ſomewhat ba. 
lande the evils of your life. —The fame 
n is kept up throughout" the remainder 
mt of 
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of the dedication, which is in every ape 
equally admirable. 

After the dedication follows a an 0 to 
the officers and ſoldiers of the army, in which 
the following paſſage is deſerving of notice 
in this inveſtigation. 

Could ever England havethou ghtto have 
* ſeen that army, that was never mentioned 
„without the titles of religious, zealous, 
* faithful, courageous, — the fence of her 
„liberty at home,—the terror of her ene 
mies abroad, become her gaolers? Not 
* her guard, but her oppreſſors? Not her 
* ſoldiers, but a tyrant's executioners, draw- 
* ing to blocks and gibbets all that dare be 
* honeſter than themſelves ? This you do, 
* and this you are; nor can you ever re- 
* deem your own honour, the truſt and 
* love of your country, the eſtimation of 
* brave men, or the prayers of good, if you 
let not ſpeedily the, world ſee you have 
been deceived; which they will then only 
believe, when they ſee your vengeance on 
the faithleſs head that did it. This, if you 
* defer too long to do, you will find too 
late to attempt; and your repentance will 
| * neither 
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neither vindicate you, nor help us. To 
* let you ſee you may do this as a lawhil 
60 n and to perſuade you to it Ty m 
« glorious one, is the principal intent e 
this following paper; which, whatever 
effects it hath upon you, I ſhall not abſe. 
© Jutely fail of my ends; for if it excite 
not your virtue and courage, it will yet 
ex probrate your cowardice and baſeneſ;. 
The whole of the pamphlet is written in 
the ſame ardent and nervous language: but, 
there is one ſentence in particular, fo'much 
in the general ſtyle of Junius, that I think 
it material to cite it. Talking of the virtue 
of murdering a tyrant, and enforcing' the 
neceſſity of putting Cromwell to death, be 
ſays—* This firebrand, I would have any 
* way extinguiſhed; this ulcer, I ' would 
„ have had any hand to lance; and I can 
not doubt but God will ſuddenly ſanRih 
« ſome hand to do it, and bring down that 
bloody and deceitful man, who lives not 
* only to the miſery, but the r of our 
nation.“ 
Throughout the whole of theſe paſſages 
the ſpirit of Juniut may be traced : bu 
- un 
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Join the following ;extrafts from the aforeſaid 
letters of Lord Bolingbroke, we ſhall im- 
mediately perceive the form and type of 
Juntus's compoſition. | 
The Dedication to Lord Oxford con- 
fo. tains ſome ſtriking paſſages in which the 
ii critical phiſiognomiſt will obſerve the fea- 
yer] tures of Junius. The dignified air and 
el. manner with which it begins, merits peculi- 
1 in ar notice. | 
but cc My Lord, „* | TP 
uch * Of the whole legion once in your pay, 
nini perhaps not one writer continues in your 
tue © ſervice; as they followed you for the 
the © loaves” and fiſhes only, their zeal failed 
„be © with their appointments, and \they found 
am © it neceſſary to take up ſome other trade.” 
ou © But though, lite them, my Lord, I at. 
can: © tended your meridian, I ſhall not like them 
ih 
that 
not 
out 
ages, 
but 
in 


* forſake you at your decline; on the con- 
* trary, I am ſtill as much at your devotion 
* as ever, and it is notorious, you have 
now as much to beſtow. as 1 err 


* then. 
* As therefore I make my approach with 
* the ſame ſincerity, I depend on the ſame 
reception 
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* reception; more eſpecially when 1 f-. 1 
* ther aſſure you, that if I happen to be Ml... 
* the longeſt liver, I will be as juſt to your * 
* memory, as I have been to your. admuni- = 
« ſtration.” 4 
In another paragraph he proceeds to. fa 
* The old jingle of konores mutant mores, 
you have the glory, my Lord, to be an i- 
_ © luſtrious exception to; however enlarged 
with ſtyle and titles, you continue to be . 
© within the very ſame; and thereby ſhew WW. 
the eminent Jnſgnilicangy of ſuch vani- 
« ties. 114] 
* That you dani to accept of them 
i will ever to ſome be matter of wonder; that 
7 * you condeſcended to ſolicit them will never 
* herhaps be believed. Why ſhould a man 4 
* who deſpiſed the eſſence, be fond, of the . 
name? And that you always had the Ml. 
* magnanimity to be above opinion, is ma· . 
* nifeſt by every action of your liſe. 
„But what labyrinth is there ſo intri- * 
e cate, that if you follow the thread, may We. 
* not be explored? A peerage was. the 7 
* only means, a quietus was the end: you ik; 
had performed your voyage, your bark 
cc Was 
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* was crazy, the ſtorm was up, and the 
«firſt port welcome. While the helm was 
* worth holding, you held it; when only an 
* incurnbrance, you reſigned it; | equally 
« pleaſed with your own eſcape, that your 
enemies ſucceeded to the danger, and 
* that your own crew continued to navi- 
gate the veſſel as before.” | 

In the preface to the letters, the follow- 
ing paſſage is obſervable. « If ever a teſt 
for the trial of ſpirits can be neceſſary, it 
is now; if ever thoſe of liberty and fac- 
tion ought to' be diſtinguiſhed from each 
other, it is now; if ever it is incumbent 
on the people to know what truth! 85 and 
* to follow it, it is now. 

% Hitherto, perhaps, liberty like oil hath 
„ only covered the ſurface, while the vine- 
gar of faction hath corroded the conſti- 
* tution underneath, though good hath re- 
" ſalted from both; for even faction muſt 
* be at" firſt popular, and popularity can- 
not be acquired without the evidence of 
ſome good deeds, which like Abraham's 
faith, 0p hold the 120 of righteouſ: 

neſs. 


Wi, Ck © There 
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There is a time, when factions by the 
vehemence of their own fermentatign 
* ſtyn and diſable one another; and this i 
« the time when plain ſenſe, and downright 
* honeſty, have the only chance to g 
. © uppermoſt, and intraduce reformation. 
Perhaps that time is now ;., perhapt 
* party leaders of all kinds are equally. 
* diſgrace; and the publick may be grom 
% wile. enough to judge of the tree by in 
fruits. Let but one great 
« brave, diſintereſted; active man ariſe, aui 
he will be received, followed and almgl 
+ adored as the guardian genius of thek 
* kingdams. Without a foundation. of {6 
« lid virtue and publick ſpirit, the noble 
e accompliſhments loſe their importance ln 
« with it common ſenſe grows . venerable ty 
and the dove triumphs over the ſerpent,” 
Many paſlages ſimilar to theſe might þ 
cited both from the letters on the Hiltgry 
of England, and from thoſe of Caleb Dar 
vers, but, I truſt, I. have ſufficiently 4llpk 
traied and confirmed my propolition,--thal 
both. the ſtyle of Junius, and that of M. 
TR La —_— now pu 
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deere formed in the mould of theſe letters of 
WO Bolingbroke's, and that they have imbibed 
the ſpirx of Colonel Titus 's production. 
And taking this along with the faR already 
ſtated, that Mr. Boyd had ſo much fa- 
miliarized his mind to the'writings of thoſe 
authors that he had almoſt the whole of 
them by heart; and remembering at the 
ſame time that he is the only writer hither- 
to known, who at once reſembles Boling- 
broke, Colonel Titus, and Junius, — the 
fir and natural preſumption is, that Mr. 
Boyd was in reality the author of Juntus. 

But it may be contended, that Boyd was 
only an induſtrious imitator of thoſe wri- 
ters; and that though Junius copied Bo- 
lingbroke, it does not follow, becauſe Boyd's 
ſtyle reſembles theirs, that he therefore was 
unus: — for another perſon might have 
admired. Bolingbroke's letters as much as 
Boyd did, and have thought proper to 
model his ſtyle by them. To this, I an- 
Iwer, that to imitate the ſtyle of a great 
riter ſucceſsfully, that is, both in matter 
and language, requires not only a genius 
arly equal to the original, but alſo much 
ime and labour. Now, though I think 
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Mr. Boyd's genius was equal to any literary 
undertaking of this nature, however ardu. 
ous; yet the fact is, that the hurry and con- 
fuſion in which the letters of the Freeholder, 
in particular, were written, precluded the 
poſſibility of any ſtudy or labour in the 
compoſition of them: and. in truth. they 
carry the ſtrongeſt internal evidence along 
with them, both that the author muſt have 
been habituated to the ſtyle in which he 
writes, and that he muſt have ſent them to 
the preſs, as he fays himſelf, without “ cor. 
« reCtion or even reviſal®.” —As to the-objec- 
tion, that another perſon might have imitated 
Bolingbroke, as well as Boyd, it is plaufiblc 
enough, but certainly of no weight in this 
diſcuſſion, unleſs the perſon could be named, 
and his avowed writings produced. IL. am 
therefore. authorized to conclude, that when 
Mr. Boyd publiſhed the Fretholder, he was 
an experienced writer, who had long be- 
fore that time formed his ſtyle from the 
political letters of Bolingbroke; and that 
Junius is the only writer wins who he 
made thoſe letters his model. 


- ® See the Advertiſement to the Reader prefixed to the 
Preeholdere = 2328 D 


Thus 
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Thus I have eſtabliſhed the truth of two 
fats, which may be conſidered as eſſential 
preliminaries in this inveſtigation; namely, 
that Mr. Boyd's talents were fully compe- 
tent to the taſk of writing the letters of Junius, 
and that his avowed political writings bear, 
in every reſpect, ſo obvious a: ſimilitude 
to thoſe letters, that we muſt mo _ 
were written by the fame hand. 

But as it has been attempted to run 1 
Mr. Boyd's abilities; as the publick have 
been repeatedly told that I have over-rated 
them; and as I have been called upon to 
produce the teſtimonies of more competent 
and leſs partial judges than myſelf, in ſup- 
port of my opinion, — I am defirous that 
my firſt fact, that he was qualified to have 
written the letters of Junius, ſhould not 
reſt wholly, even upon the ſtrong in- 
ternal evidence which I have adduced to 
prove it. For, I am perfectly well aware, 
that this kind of evidence, even upon a point 
like this, where it is undoubtedly the moſt 
unexceptionable that can be given, does not 
always enforce conviction, unleſs it be 25 
ported by collateral aid. 

Before it can be accurately ditcrmined 

whether 
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whether Mr. Boyd's capacity was equal to 
the taſk of compaling the letters of Funins, 
ir is neceſſary to examine the merits of theſe 
letters, and to aſcertain, what in reality were 
the qualifications 1 for he W 
them to have poſſeſſed. | 
The fame of Junius leh * NOW oui 
lived the memory of the particular occur 
rences, which gave them birth. The in 
tereſt in them is no longer kept up by the 
efferveſcence of party zeal, or the enthuſiaſm 
of publick liberty: for the parties they 
praiſed, or cenſured, are now no more, an 
the genuine ſpirit of liberty, from a vaticiy 
of cauſes, has become flat and inſipidt Vet 
are thoſe letters ſtill read by all deſcriptions 
of people throughout che county they 
are conſidered merely as litetary compoß - 
tions, and as ſuch they are univerſually ad 
mired. Their fame, therefore, muſtim a li 
great meaſure depend on their own excel. K 
lence; and it behoves us to n it 
that excellence conſiſts in. 

I ſhall not, I truſt; be nden + 
tracting from the true merit of Junius, when 
L apply to his writings in general, hat wa MW * 
laid of them by Mr. Horne Tooke, - uate - 
. Tien 
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riem ſuperubas opus. It is the exquiſite 
beauty of his workmanſhip, rather than the 
value of his materials, that deſerves-the ap- 
plauſe of mankind. His letters undoubtedly 
abound with firiking thoughts, juſt obſerva- 
tions, noble ſentiments, and comprehenſive 
views; dut they no where diſplay much 
ſolidity of argument, or depth of reflection: 

on the contrary, his reaſoning, though 
often ingenious, is more {pecious than 
concluſive ; and his remarks, though often 
accurate, are oſtien more dazzling than 
profound. His chief excellencies then will 
be found to conſiſt, in the clearneſs of his 
conceptions, in the preciſion with which 
every fact is ſtated, and idea expreſſed; in 
the nervous cloſeneſs and captivating ele- 
gance of his ſtyle, in the Attie ſpirit and 
poignancy of his ſatire, in the admirable fe- 
licity of his illuſtrations, and in the rich, but 
lively and chaſte colouring with which every 
thing. i is touched and adorned . 3 


* Of Juniur it may be truly a, « Nullum gud tetegit 
n ortavit.”” Nor ſhall I be deterred from beſtowing 
this juſt praiſe on his ſtyle, on account of the trivial errors 
which Mr. Chalmers has pointed out, and cenſured, © Such 
« violations o rules merely poſitive become the 2 

i « fiy 
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If this be admitted to be a juſt charger 
of Junius's writings, it follows as a necel 
ſary conſequence, that he who compoſed 
them, required not to haye been gifted with WM n 
any other endowments, ;: than an ,colargead, h 
vigorous, and ſubtle underſtanding, a quick . 
apprehenſion, a fertile imagination, a ven Will « 
conſiderable knowledge of claſſical zlearning WMll « 
and civil hiſtory, a. general acquaintance Wl « 
with the moral ſciences, particularly nthu ll - 
of juriſprudence, and of the. conſtitution Ml « 
and laws of England, a:thorough inſight: BY « 
to human liſe and manners, à perfect inti Wl 
macy with party: paliticks, as well as wich i « 
the private and publick hiſtories of eminem 
men, and diſtinguiſhed families, and above 
all, a ſtrong and retentive memory, ever 
ready to call up in the mind all the informa- 
tion it had received, a correct judgmentto WM , 
employ it ſucceſsfully, and a refined taſte id 
poliſh and beautify the whole, Every compe- 
tent judge who per fectiy knew Mr. Boyd, vill, MW , 
I am ſure, allow, that he poſſeſſed all thoſe 10 
endowments in a very eminent degree, But WI 
in order to convince the publick, chat my il + 
opinion of his abilities is not ſingular, 1. beg 0 


41 five genius of Boyd, ang ſuch cenſures are ſuitable tothe 
* minute and lender criticiſm of Chalmers.” leave 
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leave to cite the following paragraph of a 
note, which I received- from the celebrated 
Mr. GRATTAN, in the courſe of laſt ſum- 


mer. Mr. Boyd's underſtanding,” ſays 


he, © was very conſiderable, his memory 
„ aſtoniſhing, and his literary powers very 
great; but, whether he thought proper to 
give them the ſtyle and caſt of Junius 
« compoſition, is what Mr. Grattan cannot 
« poſſibly undertake to, ſay. Mr. Grattan 
" wiſhes every ſucceſs to Mr. CAMPBELL'S 
Work, as it is the account of a a penſon 
(whether Junius or not) whoſe - life and 
« talents were an ornament to letters, and 
0 vhoſe death an eee „ 
May 16th, 1799. „ 1% 87 c n 
The opinion entertained of Mr. Boyd's 
talents, as well as of the letters of the- Free- 
holder, by his friends in Ireland, may be 
collected from the following extract of an 
addreſs to the freeholders of the county of 
Antrim, publiſhed in the Belfaſt News Let- 
ter, ſome years after he had gone to India. 
J conclude, . my. countrymen, in the 
*words of a man” (Mr. Boyd)! “ whoſe 
* ſervices to you CAN NEVER BE SUFFI- 
ps „ CIENTLY 
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* CtENTLY FRA1SED :—Who' pointed ou 
«Jy LANGUAGE WHICH WiLL IA 11 
* MEMBERED WHILE THERE 18 GRATs. 
& TUDE LEFT IN HIS NATIVE COUNTRY, 
« the glorious moment which reſtored you 
© to your original rights. In a period ek 
« ominous to freedom than the preſent, gt 
* jeft this country when he thought he c 
no longer ſerve it. He looked fer ui 
& other, and became a eitizen of the Woll 
, If afked where that lay? He might) Uk! 
*Anaxaàgoras, have pointed to the heaveni. 
„Had he journeyed to the weſt irlſtehd) d 
* the eaſt, he miglit chere have found! 
* region more corigenial to his noble Mind 
„Whatever perils he Ras eneduntered. 
r chatever hardſhips he has ſuffered. ani 
I fear diſappointmem and diſaſter have 
been his lot, could he now contemplate 
* through the opaque veil. of Aſiatick del. 
* potiſmy the ſituation of his native country: 
* even at this diſtance he would: addreſs a 
prayer to che God who: rules the univerſe, 
© for the confervation of its liberties.” | - 

.- Almoſt all the literary friends that Mi. 
Boyd had in England, are now dead; but 
\ 13 0 | it 
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it is a poſitive fa, the truth of which, if 
called in queſtion, I can ſatisfactorily prove, 
that Mr. Edmund Burke, and his brother Mr. 
Richard Burke, that Sir Joſhua Reynolds, 
Mr. Wilkes, Doctor Armſtrong, Mr. Serjeant 
Adair, Mr. Lauchlin Macleane, Mr. David 
Garrick, and Doctor Goldfmith, all entertain. 
ed the very higheſt opinion of the uncommon 
powers of Mr. Boyd's mind. And the late 
Mr. John Stuart, of Hampſtead, of whom 
I have already given a particular account, 
has frequently declared to me, that Boyd 
* polſeflet a: clearer underſtanding, a more 
* fertile tmagination, and a more ready and 
refined wit, than any other man he ever 
„ knew: — that he thought his talents ſupe- 
« ri07 to che abilities diſplayed in the letters 
* of Funias; but that he could eafily be- 
* lieve him to have been the author of thoſe 
„letters, if he were once affured, that 
* Woodfalt was not indemnified againſt the 
* pecuniary: penalties, which he was liable 
* to incur as the publiſher of them ©: or,” 
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This objection is now completely done away, by the 
declaration which Mr. William Woodfall recently made in 
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fi1d-1Mr, Stuart, © if an indemnity of that 
kind had been required, you know our 
« friend Boyd had it not to offer. 
With Mr. Edmund Burke, Mr. Boyd 
was long in habits of the cloſeſt intimacy, 
He. was firſt introduced to him by their 
common friend the late Governor PAT TER: 
sox, of the Iſland of St. John's. 2 
Burke admired him fo much upon they 
firſt: acquaintance, that he immediately in- 
vited him; to-Beaconsfield, where; he paſſe 
ſome time, and whither afterwards he-often 
vent. Mr. Burke, his brother Richard 
and his couſin William Burke, alſo viſited 
frequently at Mr. Boyd's houſe. But tbe 
great confidence that Edmund Burke placed 
in Boyd's political ſagacity and talents: 
beſt proved by the following fact, which'came 
Within my own knowledge. From the year 
1788 till 179g, both Edmund Burke and hi 
{on kept up a conſtant correſpondence with 
Ad. unn during chat time 1 wag al 


the i papers, by the rd of his 3 "Mr 
H. S. Woodfall :—namely, © that the printer of the Pub- 


« lick, Advertiſer never ad for any n nor Was an 
e TY a att 


WU 
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uo great a diſtance from them “. Some of 
ur Mr. Burke's letters I have ſeen. The ſub- 
est of them was the French Revolution; 
yd WY and -they were written 1n his beſt ſtyle, and 
oy, WH vith that ſpirit of philoſophy which per- 
eir Wl vades all his writings. He alſo wrote to him 
on the affairs of India; but theſe letters, 
fr. for whatever reaſon, Boyd thought proper 
cir to deſtroy. The letters which he received 
in. from young Burke were chiefly on the af- 
b fairs of Ireland, particularly as they related 
ten to the emancipation of the Catholicks : and 
rd, i on all thoſe ſubjects Boyd, with a few 
ted WY inconſiderable th Har agreed with the 
the MW Burkes. 
ced The only one of Mr. Boyd's old and very 
is WI intimate literary friends, beſides Mr. Grat- 
me tan, who is ſtill living, is the learned Mr. 
er FRANCISs HarGRAVE; and he has told 
z me, © that he always thought Mr. Boyd's 
* abilities were of the very firſt rate, and 


* higheſt eſtimation.” 


Mr. Richard B. Sheridan. He _ ads 


in 1781. 


times 


that he held his literary endowments | in the 


Mr. Boyd was likewiſe e with 


* Mr. Boyd was then at Madras. He went to India 
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times to meet him at Mr, STRAFPORD 
CanNninc's, and at a club at the Globe 
Tavern in Fleet-ſtreet : and I have reaſon 
to believe that Mr. Sheridan conceived a 
high opinion of his wit and talents. / In 
ſhort, every perſon of taſte and judgment 
ho knew Mr. Boyd, conſidered him as a 
very extraordinary man, and as one endowed 
with the moſt brilliant Pu and extenſive 
acquirements. 
Vet, it may be ſaid, that Mr. Boyd wa 
too young to have been the author of Ju. 
nius's letters; for, that at the age of twenty 
three“, he cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
gained the political experience, and the 
knowledge of the world, which they every 
where diſplay. This objection is more 
plauſible than ſolid; and is moreover abun- 
dantly refuted by ſome eminent example 
of the like prematurity of mind, * ' 
The name of Congreve will occur to 
every reader. acquainted with literary hiſto- 
. as an inſtance of one who had I 


id 


— This wa is Me. Boyd's age, when the letters of Fn 
commenced. 
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at a very early age an extenſive. knowledge 
of life and manners. This extraordinary 
man had written his three beſt comedies, 
and the tragedy of the Mourning Bride, be: 
fore he had paſſed his twenty - ſiſth year. 
„Among all the efforts of early genius,” 
ſays Doctor Johnſon, © which literary hiſ- 
* tory records, I doubt whether any one 
* can be produced, that more ſurpaſſes the 
common limits of nature than the plays 
* of Congreve. But, Congreve was not a 
politician. In the political world, hows 
ever, there are examples equally ſtriking. 
The two greateſt orators of the preſent day, 
Mr, Fox, and Mr. Pir r, came into parlia- 
ment at the age of twenty two t: and 
the friends of theſe gentlemen will allow, 
that at no period of their political lives, 
have they ever exhibited ſtronger proofs of 
lagacity, knowledge, and eloquence -than 
when they firſt commenced their career, 
Mr. Fox, before he reached his twenty: 
lch year, was the leader af a + party 2 


t It bas indeed been laid that Mr. G 


When he procured a ſeat in parliament, LOG 19 
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moſt illuſtrions for talents of every- kind, 
that was ever known in England; and the 
wonderful ability and addreſs with Which 
he managed that party, beſt ſhews hoy 
deeply he had ſearched into the human 
heart, how perſectly he underſtood the 
motives, paſſions, and weakneſſes of men, 
and how attentively he had obſerved the 
habits and — of the world. M. 
Pirr formed a party at the ſame age, 
which he has held together ever ſince; 
while he attended to the various intereſty 
and conducted the affairs of the Beh 
empire. | 

It is not my intention to -inflitms « any 


| compariſon - between the talents of theſe 


great men, and "thoſe of Junius. I on 
mention their early attainments, in order 
to ſhew that very young men, may act ot 
write like very experienced politioians - 
for, the Scripture ſaith truly — 4 that' wif 
5 93 91 

Of Mr. Boyd's great proficiency”: Alf 
ſchool, I have already given an account: 


And his early Knowledge of mankind,” and 


of * affairs, will appear the lels fur 
41 priſing, 
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prling, when it is known that his father had 
made a pracliee of bringing him into compa- 
ny at eight years old; that he encouraged by 
every means in his power, his ſon's propen- 
ſity to mix with ſociety, and to liſten to 
the converſation and obſerve the manners of 
men; and that ſeeing his turn for politicks, 
he beſtowed the greateſt pains in inſtilling 
into his youthful mind the genuine prinei- 
ples of freedom, in inſtructing him in the 
ſcience of civil government, and in im- 
preſſing' him with juſt notions of the ex- 
cellence of the Britiſh conſtitution, How 
well his father was qualified to do all this, 
has been ſhewn, upon the teſtimony of 
Dean Swift: and when ve couple ſuch 
circumſtances with the fat, that almoſt 
every man, in Dublin, diſtinguiſhed either 
for his rank or talents, uſed to viſit at Mr. 
Macauley's houſe, I truſt the cauſes of the 
prematurity of Mr. Boyd's mind, will 0 
pear ſufficiently explained. ah 1 

Upon the: whole, combining the concur- 
rent opinions of the diſtinguiſhed charac- 
ters who have been named, as to Mr. Boyd's 


| mellectual powers and qualifica- 
ing; vor, I. 2 tions, 
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judges will, I believe, admit to be corre8 


thoſe celebrated epiſtles. 


. thofe productions muſt have been intimate 
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tions, with the ſtrong internal evidence in 
proof of them, which the ſelections I haye 

made from his political writings afford, it 
muſt, upon every principle of fair reaſonjng 
be concluded, that he was a man of genius and 
knowledge, — of conſiderable ſagacity and 
great acyteneſs ;—and that he was an able 
politician, as well as a maſterly and elegant 
writer; and, therefore, according to my 
idea of the qualities that conſtitute the ex. 
cellence of Juniuss letters, which the beſt 


Jam amply juſtified: in laying it down as an 
indubitable truth, that Mr, Boyd's talent 
were fully adequate to the taſk of ou 


But, it may ſtill, be contended, | hy 
though Mr. Boyd way gifted with great abi 
lities, he did not poſſeſs fuffreient means gl 
information with reſpect to the interior po- 
liticks of the cabinet, and the private hve 
of men in power, to have written the let- 
ters. of. Junius; — for, that the author of 


ly connected with government, as well as in 
the a habit of alleonayy with ihe 
2 fuſt 
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firſt circles of rank and faſhion, To this I 
anſiver,— That a ſtrict ſerutiny of thoſe letters 
will convince every man of found ſenſe, that 
they contain no political infotmation what- 
ever, but ſuch, as a perſon of Mr. Boyd's pe- 
netration and tenacious memory might very 
eaſily have acquired, from the'converfarion 
of thoſe very gentlemen, with'whom, as it 
has been ſtated, he lived on terifis of famili- 
arity and friendſhip. And to thoſe who i im- 
agine that the writer of Juniuss letters 
muſt of neeeffity have mixed much with 
people of rank and faſhion, 1 reply, that it 
s a fact well known to Mr. Boyd's relations, 
that not only" during the time of Junius, 
but throug Hott his whole life, he kept com- 
pany with 1 the higheſt orders of ſociety, and 
was familiarly acquainted with ſeveral fami- 
lies of diſtinction. It is alſo an equally well 
authenticated fact, that when Juntus was 
making fo much noiſe in the world, Boyd 
made a conſtant practice of attending the 
levees and drawing-rooms at St. Jarnies's. 

He went. to them as a man of faſhion; and 
with his' inquiſitive mind, inſinuating ad- 
ireſs; prompt apprehenſion, and 4otderfal 
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memory, we cannot doubt that he colleQed 
a. vaſt deal, of curious information, both of 
a publick: and private nature. In truth, no 
man knew the politicks of, the day better 
than Mr. Boyd ; and there was not a fa- 
mily. of any. conſequence, either in Great 
Britain or Ireland, with whoſe hiſtory, he 
was not thoroughly acquainted. 
1 ſhall, however, endeavour more parti 
cularly to point out the channels through 
which, he received his political information. 
Thoſe who are beſt acquainted with tbe 
bi ſtory of the Duke of Grafton's admigiſtra- 
tion, know perfetily well, how very poli 
ble it was, in the time of Junius. to obtain 


intelligence of what paſſed in the cabinet, 


without being any way connected with it; 
and it is well known, that few men had more 
early notice of what paſſed there than Mr. 
Wilkes, with whom Boyd conſtantly aſſo- 
ciated. But he had yet another channel of 
information, more ſure at leaſt, if not more 
direct, than this one. 

The late Mr. Lauchlin Macleane, who 
was ſecretary to Lord Shelburne, (nov 


Marquis of Lanſdown) when his L,ordlkip 
was 


tl 
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was ſecretary of ſtate, was Mr. Boyd's Par- 
ticular friend. They firſt became known to 
each other in Dublin, in the year 1764 
On Macleane's return from America, they 
met in London, and renewed their acquaint- 
ance; Boyd then got very intimate with 
Harry Macleane, / Lauchln's younger bro 
ther ; and he took a warm intereſt in whats 
ever concerned them or their family. 
Both the Macleanes were men of abilities, 
but Lauchlin poſſeſſed an uncommem de- 
oree of ſagacity and penetration, and to' uſe 
the words of Johnſon, he knew the mind 
« of man, from the depth of ſtratagem to the 
* ſurface of affectation.“ During the time 
he was in office, Boyd was regularly inform- 
ed of all the ſecret tranſactions of that mon- 
grel adminiſtration, of which Lord Shel- 
burne was then a member. When the 
Duke of Grafton compelled that noble Lord 
to relinquiſh his place, it is well knowh that 
Macleane was diſmiſſed along with him. K 
ſew months ſubſequent to their diſmiſfion! 
the letters of Junius commenced.  'At this 
period Boyd conſtanth aſſociated with the 
Macleanes. With Laurhlin he uſed fre- 


quently 
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quently to dine; and Harry called on him al, 
moſt every day to communicate the political 
NEWS, which he and his brother had employ. 
ed their, moſt ſtrenuous induſtry to colled 
From his old friend | Mr, Crattan alſo, 
ho lived in London, in the time of Junius 
be way be ſuppoſed to have received mull 
aſſiſtance in obtaining information reſpei. 
ing eſeeret politicks ; and during the year 
1269 and 1770, while Boyd lived in Ma 
boxough-ſtreet, he and Mr; Grattan wen 
perpatually together. dl lo 241 
ba Wath! regard to the affairs of Irdland, d 
had, ſeveral ſourpes of intelligente bùt it 
waschiglly, thanggh his friend! My, Eloed be 
received his.caxlieſt ioformation!!o ! 
It. were ſuperfluous 49: ſtate any thing fur 
ther;onthis part, of whe inveſtig a ion: fors 
muſt be evident toner candid mind, that 
there is no kind ob knowledge ba , let 
ters, whicly Mr., Bpyd did not Dſſeſꝭ : and 
that he was in fact amply-qualified in every 
reſpett,: to hæve . been the author: of ſuch 
productions, 150MQ? 10380 0 25 401 Wit 
{There are, however, one r, tu thing 


Which it ſeemy. Tequiſite m agcount, for, be 
fore 
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fore'I fate the circumſtances in proof of 
Boyd having accu written the letters of 


Junius. 


It has been afked, what could have in- 
duced the author of Junink to concèal his 
name, after the fame which his papers 
acquired, was frinly eſtabliſned in the pub: 
lick opinion, and after the animoſity of thoſe 
whom he attacked may be ſuppoſed to Have 
ſubſided 2 Nothing certainly is more ex- 
traordinary than that diſpofition of mind, 
which in the author of Junius enabled him 
to liſten to the applauſe of his admirers, 
and to the cenſures of his enemies, with 
equal indiffetence, and never once to be 
betrayed by flattery, or thrown off his guard 
by provocation; to keep his ſecret even from 
her to whom he confided every thing elſe; ſi- 
ently to ſuffer" the praiſes which he had earned 
dy his abilities, induftry, and labour, to be 
deſtowed' upon others, to be ſatisfied with 
the ſelf-gratification and confciouſnefs of 
having gathered thoſe laurels which he daily 
faw ſo many great men willing to accept, 
and finally to refuſe to his memory that 
honour which an admiring world was 

ſolicitous 
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ſolicitous to beſtow. That this diſpoſition 
of mind belonged, in a peculiar manner, to 
Mr. Boyd, thoſe who thoroughly knew him, 
and who had pried into the deepeſt. recella 
of his heart, will not heſitate to acknow- 
ledge, For, in truth, few men united 9 
much ardour of mind, with ſo much. gentle 
neſs of manners; ſo much. generoſity. 
heart, with ſo much evenneſs of. temper; 
ſo much ſecrecy and reſolution, qyithyſo 
much frankneſs and cafe; ſo much noble 
pride, with ſo little idle vanity; and: ſuch 
high paſſions, with a command over them 
ſo entire, that ſuperficial obſervers of thi 
habits have abſurdly imagined. he had .no 
pallions at all. What his motive was for 
carrying his ſecret with him to the grave, 1 
is impoſſible to determine, and thereſote 
uſeleſs to inquire; but it is probable, that 
having once found it neceſſary, in order to 
check inquiries concerning Junius, to tel 
the world that he was the /o/e. depofitary 
of has own ſecret, and that it ſhould periſh 
with him, he deemed- it improper to retrat 
his. declaration. His -motive. for not avow- 
ing himſelf before he left. England, is , ealily 
2 explained. 
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explained. He was involved in the great- 
eſt embarraſſments, and looked for aſlſiſt. 
ance from men in power, who he knew 
would not only withdraw their patronage; 
but become his moſt inveterate enemies, il 
they had the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion of his being 
the writer of Juntus's letters; while. on the 
other hand, he had little to expect from 
ſuch friends, as the knowledge of the fact 
might poſſibly have procured him. And 
after he went to India, it would have been 
ſomething more than imprudence td: have 
avowed he was Junius. Norm int 
Every reader wall recollect that] Junius 
had very few political friends i for che at- 
acked either openly, or indirectly, all par- 
ties, but the Crenvilles. Of Lord Chat- 
ham, indeed, he always ſpeaks in the higheſt 
terms, to ſay nothing of his beautiful pane- 
gyrick on him; but there are ſome of his 
Lordſhip's meaſures and opinions, which he 
unequivocally objets to. The Rocking · 
ham party he frequently cenſures, though 
in the moſt reſpectful terms, and though he 
praiſes, * the mild, but determined integrity 


of Lord Rockinghumi. » But Lord Tem- 
ple, 
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ple and his brother Mr. Grenville he new 
mentions, except in the warmeſt languag 
of approbation: and it. is a poſitiveꝰ d 
that Mr. Boyd always ſpoke of them int 
fmilar manner perhaps, from an expect 
tion of being patronized by Lord Termpl 
as: Mr. Almon ſuppoſes * or it may 
from a convittion! that: they richt merit 
the applauſe:/of every man who fügt 
only to promote the true intereſts, and 
uphold the lagal liberties; of England. 
Wich regard 10 thoſe whoſe: chatatten 
Junius moſt ſeverely attab ii, I have already 
ſhewn that Mr. Boyd knrertained the ſame 
opinion of them; and in that opinion /I an 
firmly perſuaded: he was confirmed from a 
ſmcere belief, (Whether uſt or not 1'db Ab! 
pretend to determine) tha it was founded 
in the ſtrimeſt. veracitiy, and that therefore 
he conceived he was doing a' fignt} ſervice 
to his country by expoſing their private 
vices-together- with their publick crwe"to 
the contempt and indignation of every ho- 
k gelt Heurt! He knew — ; 
af * y 5 Mr.. Alan 4 ſecond Leer, in in the Appendix 4 * 
5 the Life, | 
KY ' ty 
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ty arrives at a high pitch of refinement, the 
corruption and degeneracy Which ever ao- 
company its progreſs, render general ſatire 
of but little avail; becauſe men whoſe 
ſenſes are dulled by luxury and venality 
cannot be touched by any general cems 
ſures; ſuch correctives however ſtrong 
they do not ſeel; nothing but the fighe 
of their own deformity can ſhame them 


ino righteouſne(s®, ' I will not ſay, that 
Ion tt 4 079 bree 
woo 1: br , 1 J oc vide n 

* On. this point it ig obſerved by Twrive, in his tei to 


one of Sir William Draper's letters, *that weoſuges, aud 
« mt men, is the common cant of affected moderation ; a 
« baſe: counterfeit language, fabricated by Kriaves and 
made current among fdels. - Such gentle cenſure id hel 
* fitted to the preſent degenerate ſtate of ſociety. // What 
does it avail to expoſe the abſurd contrivancg and pers 
« nicious tendency of meaſures, if the man wh, advi 

" or executes them be ſuffered, not orily td afeape'wit 
© impunity, but even to preferve his power, an infult u 
with the favour. of his ſovereign.” He then quotes, a 
letter of Mr. Pope's to Doctor Arbuthnet, wherein Pope. 
ſays, * To reform and not to chaſliſe, I am afraid is im- 
« poſſible; and that the beſt precepts, as well asthe beſt 
4 laws, would prove of fmall uſe; if there: wore wcitara < 
© ples to enforce them. To attack vices in te abſtratt 
without touching perſans, may be ſafe fighting indeed, 
* but it is fighting with ſhadows. My greateſt comfort 


% and 
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Junius has always drawn his pictures faith: 
fully, much leſs will 1 contend that they ate 
not often too highly coloured; but I am 
fully fatisfied that he, for the moſt part, be. 
heved them to be juſt repreſentations of the 
originals. I know that he is miſtaken in 
ſome of his ſtatements, and F think ſome 
of his aſperitieg and ſarcaſms highly blame. 
able; but I am nevertheleſs convinced thut 
his intentions were always pure, and that 
hin chief motives were, a truly noble zeal in 
the cauſe of liberty, and a generous ambi. 
tion: of raiſing the literary reputation of Hi 
letters, and of being ranked, under the fig: 
nature he adopted, among the firſt Polit 
ſatiriſts, of any age or nation. 

His determined and unrelenting hel 
ty to the Duke of Grafton, has, however, 
been ſuppoſed to have ariſen from ſome 
private motive; and the ſuppoſition is cer- 
tainly juſtified by the bitterneſs of his re- 
marks Wan his Grace's s conduit, But. . 


1 ory e ee to proceed has been to ſee, 105 
* thoſe who have no ſhame, and no fear of any "—_— * 
1 _ N tauched by my fatires.” 2/1 U 


7220 * | motive 
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1 Motive is eaſily pointed out. I have al- 
ars ready noticed the friendſhip that ſubſiſted 
an between Mr. Boyd and the Macleanes, and 


be dhe warm intereſt he took in their affairs. 
th; Now, it is a fact, that after Mr. Lauchlin Mac- 
i, cane was diſmiſſed, by the Duke of Grafton, 


from the office of under ſecretary of ſtate, 
he conceived a mortal hatred for his Grace, 
and indulged - his. reſentment by painting 
him in the. blackeſt colours. From this 
circumſtance; I infer, that Mr. Boyd form- 
ed his opinion of the noble Duke's conduct 
from the repreſentations of Mr. Maeleane 
and his brother; that his friendſhip for 
them, together with the conviction that the 
meaſures of his Grace's adminiſtration were 


inconſiſtent with the true principles of the 
ver, conſtitution, and ruinous to the empire, in- 
110 duced him to hold him up to the nation 


as a weak and dangerous miniſter; and 
that his conſtant habit of converſing with 
them on the ſubjett had ſharpened and 
envenomed the point of his ſatire. 

Such are the motives which may be ſup- 
poſed to have influenced Mr. Boyd: im writ- | 
ing the letters of Junius, And having. now. 

ſhewn, 
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ſhewn, that he was not only qualified in 
every reſpe& to have been the writer of 
thoſe letters, but alſo that his other political 
writings reſemble them ſo exactly, 28 to 
aflord the ſtrongeſt preſumptive proof, that 
they are the compoſitions of the ſame per. 
ſon,—I ſhall proceed to ſtate the facts and 
circumſtances, which in conjunction with 
the internal evidence that has been adduc- 
ed, have fully convinced me, and will, 
think; convince every unbiaſſed mind, that 
he was in reality the author of Junius. 
For, in this inveſtigation, poſitive evidence 
cannot reaſonably be expected; as Junius 
has declared to the world, “that he was 
« the ſole depofitory of his ſecret,” and 
that it ſhould: perrſh with him,” and 1 
Mr. H. S. Woodfall has lately permitted 
his brother to acknowledge for him, that 
he does not know who was the author of | 
Funius ®, The only evidence, therefore, 

x lil tel n tel 


Mr. William Woodfall in one of his letters, which 
appeared laſt autumn in the Morning Chronicle, tells the 
publick, „that the writer of Junius promiſed his brother, 
« that he would one day let him into his ſecret,” and that when 

. that 
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of which Mr. H. S. Wocdfall ean be 
x ovolleſſed, is the manuſcript of Junius 
of {MW vbich if he bag, got, he does not chooſe 46 
o produce, becauſe he perſeclly well knows, 
that there 1s ſome ſimilitude between it, and 
„ e common hand-writing of Mr. Boyd, 
and. becauſe from thence he apprehends 
ch that if it were compared with Mr. Royd's 
« aiguiſed hand, ſome proofs of which Mrs. 
7 boyd has in her poſſeſſion, the reſemblance! 
a; 101d appear too: ſtriking, 10 admit of a. 
doubt, that the manuſcript of Junius was 


” written , by Mr, Boyd. But Mr. H. 8. 
au Woodfall has informed me, that he did not 
herbe the MSS. of Junius“; and as I 
ns Duve certainly no right to queſtion the 
2 truth of this Memon, I wal tHe: = 
ted 

Mat * . _ he vill 4 all our errors — * 


hen, in Mr. Woodfall's opinion, is ſtill living: but, 
at ſignifies the opinion of Mr. Woodfall on this ſub- 
, when he does not acquaint us with the grounds on 
hich he has formed it; and when he confeſſes he does 
feu wh9 was the 1oriter of Junius. 

This he told me, in the eburſe of a conviction had 
it him on the ſubjeR, at his own houſe, at Chelſea, in 
 1798.—Mr.” William Woodfall, and a young lady, 


ere prelent. 


will 
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will be ſatisfied with the opinion of tho 
who had opportunities of examining ?* 
Juniuss hand writing, and who muſt be 
perfely diſintereſted in the preſent diu ( 
fon. ie 
Wich regard to Mr. H. S. Woodall 
having ſaid, © that he did not believe Mt. 1 
* Boyd was Junius“, I ſhall only cd 
ſerve, that his belief in this matter is df 2 
little conſequence, as he has doubtleſs ver 
ſufficient reaſons for wiſhing to keep the al 
publick in the dark reſpecting the author 
of Junius, and as I preſume he will na fal 
upon his honour deny, that he one 
thought Mr. Boyd was that very perſon, 
nör that he did not notice in the letters d 
Democraticus, ſome of the charaReriſtica 


features of Junius's compoſition, The io lr 
Jowing anecdote will at once refreſh M. 
Woodfall's memory, and Jolly the forego 1 


ing obſervations. 


* In the Preface to the former edition of Mr. Boyd 
Life, I ſtated, that Mr. H. S. Woodfall had declared i 
me, that he did not believe Mr. Boyd was the author d 


Junius. 


en 


In 
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bot In the year 1780, when Mr. Almon's pa- 
per, entitled the London Courant, was in 
Ft agitation, the late Mr. Stratford Canning, 
eat MY (uncle to the _ preſent | under ſecretary of 
ſlate) by deſire of many diſtinguiſhed per- 
ſonages, ſolicited Mr. Boyd to conduct it,— 
which he refuſed, promiſin g. however, to 
write for it. A few days after he had made 
this promiſe, - walking the ſtreet with a 
fiend or two, they met Mr. H. S. Wood- 
fall, ſtopped, and entered into converſation, 
which turning upon the new paper, Wood- 
fall looked Mr. Boyd full in the face, and 
then ſaid. Almon expects to overſet all 
5 the other papers, for he ſays Junius is to 
1 vrite for the Courant. The gentlemen 
who were preſent on the occaſion, were 
truck ſo forcibly with the impreſſive man- 
ner in which Woodfall f poke, that they 
were * convinced, he confidently believed 
Mr. Boyd to be the author of Junius. 

Thus every reader will know what weight 
to give to the late declaration of Mr. H. S. 
Woodfall on this ſubje&; and thus have I 
endeavoured to clear my argument from an 

VOL, 1, i objection 
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objection of ſame afra. though, not of 
any xe), Qrength....\.cv UG! [a « 

\ As. moſt of the, fas which: am now go. 
ing to ſubmit to che. publick, reſt on the 
teſtimony of Mrs. Boyd, it is very efſentia 
to mention, that ſhe is living, and that every 
one who, has any knowledge of her character 
will, admit, that ſhe is in every reſpect, the 
very beſt evidence. that can be wiſhed for 
in a diſcuſſion of this Kind. And I can with 
truth affirm, that with regard to the conti. 
verſy abaut, the author of Junius letters, 
the is emprely free from that partiality by 
which ſhe may be ſuppoſed | to be influanced, 
though, hertreverence for truth obliges, her 
to avow, that; ſhe is convinced Mr. . Boyd 
muſt, have been. the ral, writer of a 
Pape. ,, orig 

In the latter * of. 5 year 1768, the 
author of Funs's letters commenced. his 
correſpandence with the Publick Advertsſers 
and on the 21ſt of January 1769. the firſt 
letter under; the ſignature, of Junius ap: 
peared: in that paper. During the ;ycars 


1412 


750 and 1770, he allo wrote derer 


in 
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in the ſame paper under tlie ſignatures of 
Lucius and Brutus, and he ſometinies ſent 
communications to Mr. H. S. Woodfall, 
without at ſignature at all, The letters 
under the ſighature of Philo Junius, he has 
himſelf ackhowledged “, were his own pro- 
ductions. He likewiſe wrote private letters 
o ſome diſtinguiſhed perſons, under the 
ſienature of Junius, which were tranſmitted 
0 them through Mr. H. 8. Woodlall. f 

Now it is a certain fact, that Mr. Boyd 
oinmenced his correſpondence with the 
Publick Advertiſer, preciſely at the ſame 
period of time with Junius. In the winter 
1768, he ſent ſeveral letters to Mr. 
oodfall; the contents of which he kept 
ſecret froin Mes. Boyd. In the beginning 
January 1769, he was at great pains in 
ccuſtoring himſelf to diſguiſe his hand- 
riting. He uſed frequently in the courſe 
If a ſoreniobn, to com̃e from his ſtudy, in 


ap: ich he had locked himſelf up, into the 
cars arlour; and ſhewing Mrs. Boyd. ſome flips 
in Lee the Preface to Junius, in page 1, of Woodfall's 


Alion. 


12 of 
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of paper on which he had written, would {hk 
aſk her, whether ſhe thou ght. he had dif. hi. 
guiſed his hand? She told him, that be al 
Pad diſguiſed it ſo completely, that none Het 
but thoſe who were very well acquainted wil de 
his common hand would ſuſpef? the writing he 
to be his. * 
When the 3 between Sir Wi. MW" 
liam Draper and Junius took place in the “ 
month of February 1769, and when th: 
letters of Junius thereby became the con- N. 
ſtant converſation in all the literary, polit. 
cal, and faſhionable circles in London, M. 
Boyd evinced the greateſt anxiety, abou 
the letters which he was at that time writing 
for the Publick Advertiſer, and he praRtiſe 
a peculiar ſecrecy, both with regard to ther 
contents, and to the mode of tranſmitting 
them to Mr. Woodfall. In the courſe dL 
the controverſy, Mrs. Boyd begged of him 
to take in the Public Advert: ſer, as ſhe wa 
defirous to read the letters of Junius as they N 
came out; but this requeſt, notwithſtanding . 
her repeated entreaties, he thought it prudent Mime 
to decline: and it was not till two years ln 


afterwards, that by mere dint of importunih I tebr 
ſhe 


« 
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ſhe overcame his ſcruples, and prevailed on 
him to take in that paper. Yet he himſelf 
always manifeſted much ſolicitude to ſee the 
letters of Junius; and frequently, on the 
day after he had ſent a letter to Woodfall, 
he would walk out pretty early, and upon 
returning home to dinner, tell Mrs. Boyd 
with an animated countenance, © That Funtus 
* was announced for to-morrow.” | 

With Sir William Draper, and every 
thing that concerned him, Mr. Boyd was 
well acquainted : and he often ſpoke to 
Mrs. Boyd about Sir William's controverſy 
with Junius, obſerving, that the Knight 
richly merited the laſhing he received, and 
that he had compelled Junius to ſay more 
of Lord Granby's character than he origi- 
nally wiſhed, - for, that Junius ref pected 
Lord Granby “. 

In the ſummer of 1769; when the letters 
of Philo- Junius firſt appeared, Mr. Boyd 
repeatedly told Mrs. Boyd, in confidence, 


When the letters of Junius were publiſhed in vo- 
lumes, the very ſame obſervations appeared in a note to 
Junius's reply to Sir William Draper's letter of the 27th 
february 1769. 

that 
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that ſhe might rely upon it they were written 
hy Junius himſelf, for that it was neceſſary 
ta make, the, publik ſuppok be. bad a 
auxiliary *. | 

During the autumn 1 wihter of 10 
Mr. Boyd continued 49 fend leiter 10 the 
Publick Advertiſer, almoſt every weck. fy. 
perſcribed in his diſguiſed hand, and with 
the aforeſaid ſeerecy. And at this times be 
uſed eagerly to leek opportunities of intro. 
ducing the. ſuhject of! Junzus, in his private 
converiations With Mxs. Bayd. He would 
aſk. ber opinion of different letters, and de. 
ſire her to point out the paſſages in them WM. 
ſhe moſt admired; and he always ſeemed f 


gratiſied with ber remarks upon them, we. 
ther of cenſure, or ptaiſe. In ſhort, þ 
ſays Mrs, Boyd, in a letter to me, in which 0 
ſne has detailed thoſe converſations, . what- 1 


4 eyer ſuhjett our Atuale converſations be. 
* gan with, we | alwpgys αννẽꝭd with Nuit 
* and. lt is not credible that a perſon; wholly 


unconcerned _ _ e could 


— 


1 *tY * [ J. 
ME WE 33 wn e eee W. 
* This, as it my been 3 CEE 1 turned 6 out, to be 10 
1445 24 1 bi 
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« have ſhewn, for ſo many years, "Cath an 
« extraordinary degree of intereſt about it” 
This circumſtance is greatly ſtrengthehed 
by the fact, that Mrs. Boyd was: the ny 
perſon i in whoſe preſence he ever betrayed 
any of thoſe ' ſymptoms of paternal” regard 
for the letters of Jun, which have been 
mentioned; and that in compan with His 
literary friends, particularly with r Wilkes, 
he talked of” JE with the by ay perkeft 
indifference. . 12 hath 
On the 19th of Debby To Fils 
letter to a GREAT PznsonAGE, made its 
appearance, and ſet the whole totrfr iti 
ferment. Miniſters ſpared 1 no expnce)"ri6 
trouble, no ſecret arts, no means Whatever 
that either' their ingenunty could ſuggeſt, or 
the publick purſe ſupply, to diſcover the 
author. Treaſury ſpies” were ſtatiohed in 
every place where there was the ſmalleſt 
kelihood of gaining intelligence reſpefting 
him; and every exertion was made to inter- 
cept his correſpondence with "Woodfall, 
whoſe office, at the corner of Ivy: lane, was 
for an Pg cloſely watched. 


Mr. 


PP 
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Mr. Boyd at this time carried on his cor: 
reſpondence with the Publick Advertiſer, 
with a caution fo ſtudied, and a ſecrecy 5 
impenetrable, as to ſurpriſe Mrs. Boyd, and 
make a laſting impreſſion on her mind. 
After writing in his ſtudy for ſeveral, days 
together, he would aſk Mrs. Boyd to take: 
walk with him, often in the duſk of the even. 
ing, and ſometimes at night; and after hay. 
ing conducted her to ſome by- way, or un. 
frequented ſtreet, would ſtop, as / if ſuddenly 
recollecting himſelf, and faying, © he had 
* letter to ſend to Woodfall,” took a large 
packet from his pocket, and put it into 
remote penny poſt- office. At other time 
he would give it to Mrs. Boyd, and deſire 
her to carry it to the corner of Ivy. lane, 
and put it into Woodfall's letter-box. When 
they returned home, Mrs. Boyd often hint 
ed to him, that ſhe ſuſpefed: he was Junius 
to which he made no reply, but would in- 
geniouſly change the converſation. Once 
or twice, when he was aſking her opinion df 
ſome favourite paſſages in Funius, ſhe has 
told him, that ſhe wiſhed he was Junius, at 

| which 


thi 
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which he would - ſmile, and only ſay— 
& Should you 2” “ Unfortunately,” ſays Mrs. 
Boyd, in a letter to me, I always added, 
« that if he was actually Junius, I ſhould 
« never forgive him, for keeping the ſecret 
from me; and this I imagine was one 
« ſtrong reaſon for his not diſcloſing it to 
«* me, after all the buſtle about Junius had 
« ſubſided.” ',* Sometimes,” continues Mrs. 
Boyd, © on going to dinner, or ſupper, and 
finding him writing in his ſtudy, I have 
„gone to the deſk, aſking queſtions, on 
* which he . would immediately cover his 
* writings, and ſay ſomething lively about 
* female © curioſity. Sometimes he wrote 
* under other ſignatures, and would aſk me to 
* copy what he had compoſed,and which were 
* ſent in my hand- writing to Woodfall. In 
particular, I copied a letter addreſſed to Sir 
* FLETCHER NORTON, on his being choſen 
„Speaker of the Houſe of Commons “.“ 
This took place in the month of March 


This letter, together with ſeveral others of Mr. 
Boyd's that appeared at different times in Mr. Woodfall's 
paper, ſhall be preſented to the publick in the courſe of 
this year, as a third volume to theſe works. 


177%. 
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1770. Throughout the remainder of-tha 
year, and during the ſpring of 17715 M. 
Boyd continued to write, with the moſt une. 
mitting diligence and ſeerecy, and to tranſni 
what he had written to Mr. Woadfall, bythe 
ſame methods chat Fr ry re wen 
"tioned. "| 
'In April 1771, he was ider the wech 
of going to Ireland, for ten days, on hip 
urgent buſineſs. Yet, his correſpondentt 
with Mr. Woodfall was of too mueh in. 
portance to be neglected: for, in that Melt 
ſpace of time he ſent Mrs: Boyd three l 
packets, with the moſt particular immun kon M 
to put them nn inte Woodfall: 


LS. — — 4 7 
. 


— 
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| letter bn. n 
5 In the month of June 17 he took a houſe N 
| at Kenton-Green, hear Harrow. In the courſ MW” 
: of this ſummer, it is well known that the eon. C 
troverſy took place between Mr. Horne anl i. 

Junius. Reſpecting that controverſy, Mr. 

Boyd manifeſted the utmoſt eagerneſs; and 


. while it laſted, he uſed, for ſeveral days to- 
; gether, to lock himſelf up in his ſtudy im- 
mediately after breakfaſt, and never make if + 
his appearance again untit dinner wus an- "i 
. nounced. 
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nounced. ' When he had. finiſhed what he 

was Writing, he, would walk into London 

with it, and walk back the fame day“. In 

taiking to Mrs. Boyd about Mr. Horne's 
long latter to Juſut; he conleſſed: © that 

Mr. H. was an ingenious and able rea- 

* ſonex, but that Junius, natwithſtanding 
this, had the bhtter of him,” obſerving at 
the lame time, that: qumiuss ex preſſion that 
Mr. Milias fhoutd be ſupported while he 
' was a thorn in the King's fide,” was both 
very unguarded and unigrtunate. 

lu the beginning of November 1771, 
Mr. Boyd. barrowed from a neighbour of 
his at Kenton-Green, a great many folio 
books of law, and ſtate trials, which he uſed 
daily to examine with. the moſt ſedulous 
attention; and from which: he made ſeveral 
extracts, for the purpoſe, Mrs. Boyd thinks, 
of ſupporting the charge that Junzus had 
too; haſtily. made againſt, Lord Mansfield, 

on account of his Lordſhip having. bazled. 
Mr. Joux EAR E. It is necellary here to 
remind the reader, that Konus in a ort 


* Mr. Boyd was 2 b Valker. | "me wot eien 
alk thirty miles im a day; without being fatigued. 
1 letter 
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letter to Lord Mansfield, dated the 2d No. 20 
vember 1771, concludes in the following t 
words. If ever Mr. Eyre ſhould 2 
brought to trial, we ſhall hear what you 
* have to ſay for yourſelf; and 1 pledge my 

9 ſelf before God and my country, in proper 
© time and place, to make good my charge 
*« againſt you.” About eight days after hc 
publication of this letter, the following 
notice appeared in the Publck . 


tſer. 
Anker the th» 1771, 

20 Junius engages to make good his chargi Ml 
« againſt Lord Chief Juſtice Mansfield; ſome Wl cl 
time before the meeting of parliament, in ¶ ue 
« order that the Houſe of Commons may, Ne. 
« if they think proper, make it one article Se 
« in the impeachment of the ſaid Lord ms ha 
0 Juſtice. | he 
Now between the date of * notice, Un pe 
the 21ſt of January 1772, the only letter I be 
from Junius which appeared in the. Publti I M 
Advertiſer, was a ſhort one to the Duke of I th 
Grafton, and the laſt one indeed that he ever i ea 
addreſled to his Grace. It is dated. the 27th Ir 


* 1771. From this time till the M 
20th 
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2oth of January following, Mr. Boyd's whole 
time was occupied in examining the law. 
books and ſtate trials above mentioned, and 
in writing with his uſual ſecrecy for the Pub- 
lick Advertiſer. Junius elaborate letter to 
Lord Mansfield, in which he trove hard to 
make good his charge againſt him, is dated the 
21ſt January 1772: about three weeks after 
the publication of this letter Mr. Boyd went 
to Ireland; and Junius ceaſed to write: 
under that ſignature for the Publick Adver- 
Mer. n 2 
The abrupt manner in which unius con- 
cluded his letters, occaſioned much obſerva- 
tion at the time, and many a plauſible con- 
jeture has been made concerning it. The 
general opinion, however, was, that he 
had either died, or quitted the country; and 
hence one or two gentlemen have been ſup- 
poſed to have written thoſe letters, who, I 
believe, never in their lives wrote a line for 
Mr. Woodfall's paper. But, when we know 
that Mr. Boyd was Junius, the matter is 
ally accounted. for. On his return from 
lreland in March 1772, he found his friend 
Mr. Lauchlin Macleane had made an amica: 
ble 
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ble adjuſtment: of his differences with the 
Duke of Grafton, and had gone over to du 
miniſtry; he was therefore) induced tod 
cline all further hoſtility towards his Gate, 
and to abandon his intention, as it is con- 
veyed in Funius's laſt letter. to him? of u 
tacking him again upon tz ſilk of the' patent 
to Mr. HI E. And it is vbſervabl| that 
though Mr. Boyd, in his political writing 
now publiſhed, -pointedly attacks all the 
other perſons who are ſatirized by Junius, 
he never once mentions the name of Gat 
ton. ZBeſides this motive for his diſcontinu- 
ing to write under the ſignatute of Junius 


there was anbther which, perhaps, operate 


ſtill morè powerfully on his mind. NM e 


every quarter; and this cireumſtanee, i 
gether with his being obliged at this petied 


to go frequently to Ireland; abſohrely' d. 


abled him from beſtowing that time and a+ 
tention on his literary purſuits, which he 
had ſo ſucceſsfully employed during the 
three preceding years, and without whith 
he felt he could neither ſuppert with! his 

wonted 


tunes and diffoulties eroded upοn Hi from 
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ronted vigour, ſo arduous a conteſt, ndr 


he reſerve that ſecrecy which he was well 
a Ware his perſgnal ſafety required. And 
he loubtleſs he alſo, conſidered that by conti- 
* wing to write as Junius he might, from 
ole quſes, poſſibly lower, but could not, 
* nder ſuch circumſlances, eaſily heighten 
* e reputation which his talents had gained 


o that ſignature. | | 
Still, however, he Sake on TY corre- 
pondence with Woodfall during ſome part 
f the year 1772, with the ſame caution he 
ad heſore obſerved. But, after the letters 
Junius were publiſhed collectively for 
Voodfall with the: Dedication, Preface, and 
lotes by the author, he ſeemed as if his 
ind had been reljeved from a burden, and 
never again was at /o much pains to con- 
ral from Mrs. Boyd the contents. of the 
ters he occaſionally tranſmitted to the 

lick Advertafar., | | 

On the very day that the en un- 
oned edition of Junius was publiſbed, he 
rought home a copy of the work, and 
celented. it, to Mrs, Boyd, with an anima- 
on in his countenance that beſpoke a kind 
of 


5 2 F 
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of regard for it, which none but its auth 
could be fuppoſed to have felt. In look 
ing over the letters Mrs. Boyd was muck 
ſtruck, with finding an anecdote related in 
one of the notes, relative to Lord Ixnzay 
and one of her guardians, which ſhe had i 
confidence communicated to Mr. Boyd, a 
which ſhe knew had been very ſtudiouh 
kept ſecret by the parties concerned, Thi 
note was added to the laſt letter - which 
Junius addreſſed to the Duke of Grafton 
and in order that the reader may the mor 
clearly comprehend the- circumſtance it rf 
cords, .I beg leave to cite it werd 
« There is a certain family in this country, 
ſays Junius, „on which 'nature feenis't 
have entailed an hereditary baſeneſs of i 
t poſition. - As far as their hiſtory Has beet 
„known the ſon has regularly iniprove 
upon the. vices! of his father, and * 
taken care to tranſmit them pure and 
* undiminiſhed into the boſom of his fue 
« ceſſor. In che ſenate their abilities hare 
« cankined them to thoſe humble ſordid fer 
« vices, in which. the ſcavengers of the mi 


2. * are uſually employed. But in tht 


te memoin 
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« memoirs--of private treacherythey:dtahd 
« firſt and untlvalled. The following ſtory 
« will ferve to illuſtrate ie chataQier» of 
this reſpettabſe fumily and to! cbnvinee 
« the world, that the preſent poſſeſſo has 
* as clear a 'tithe to the infamy of his ar- 
« oeftors as he has to tlie ir eſtate. dt le- 
* ſerves to de recorded for the eurioſity of 
© the fat, and ſhuuld be gidenlto the qub- 
* lick as a warning to every honeſt mertt- 
« beriof ſacietys!: 1510 nn dl Von 
The prefeut Lord Iribam, who is now 
jn the decline of fife; lately cultivathd abe 
ncq amt uf x younger brother uf a fa- 
© mily with which Re had livecdin ſome degree 
* of intimacy and friendſip. The young 
* man had long been the dupe of a midit 
* unhappy attachment to a common profti- 
* tute®, Its friends and relations foreſaw 
the confequences of this connection, afid 
did every thing that depended on them to 
* fave him from ruin. But he had a friend 
* in Lord Irnham, whoſe hdvide xendertd 
* all their ——— W This 


1 25 42 1 
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-< and deteſtable than this fact, muſt bei leh 


-* hes father's age and experience 
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* hoary letcher not contented with the en. 
joyment of his friend's miſtreſs, was baſe 
enough to take advantage of the paſſiom 
« and folly of the young man, and perſuui 
« ed him to marry her. He deſcended eva 
to perform the office of father to ie 
«proſtitute, He gave her to his friend 
« who was on the point of leaving the king 
dom, and the next _ lay. re (her 
„ himſelf.” * K pail 4 

« Whether the ks of ens 
heart can produce any thing more 'bak 


* undetermined until the fon * erate d 


The family herein alluded to, (the hin 
I forbear to mention) conſiſted of three bio 


-thers, who were Mrs. Boyd's guardians, and 
in whoſe welfare and happineſs ſhe and M. 
Boyd were by conſequence much intereſted, 
It vas the youngeſt of the three who was Lon 


Irnham's particular friend, and whoſe friend 
ſhip his Lordſhip ſo fazthfully and honom- 
ably requited. The noble Lord, however, ha 
yet decency enough to conceal the circum- 
ſtance of the marriage from the cenſoriov 

eye 
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eye of the publick; and, he therefore ex- 
aded a promiſe from the parties, never to 
mention the particylars of it to any one. 
But the brothers of the unfortunate young 
man ſuſpecting what had happened, impor- 
uned him ſo cloſely about it, that he, at laſt 
confeſſed the whole of the tranſaction, and 
mnutely related to them every thing con- 
erning it. Vet chey ſuppreſſed their re- 
ſentment towards Lord Irnham, becauſe 
they could not "make the matter publick, 
vithout ex poſing the weakneſs of their bro- 
ther : and for this reaſon, they adopted 
every poſſible precaution to preyent the 
ſtory from going beyond the family. Ne- 
vertheleſs, Mrs. Boyd having been always 
conſidered as one of the family, it was not 
concealed from her; and ſhe told it in cot 
fidence 'to Mr. Boyd, with” pretifely the 
lame minuteneſs with which it is detailed in 
the note above quoted, a ſhort time before 
the author's edition of Junius was: publiſhed. 
Shocked at the: infamous conduct of Lord 
irbam, and feeling for the unhappy ſitu- 
ation of the. young man himſelf, no leſs 
than for the diſhonour which had been put. 

3 upon 


— In IO” FEET 


the intereſt | of Mifs Davis to confo oh 
r 


was ſo well convinced of Junius 7 
ceived his information from the other par 
ty, that he ſent the young man a challeng, 


180 , 
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yPon, 3 a family with Do d wa 
ſo, intimately connected, he Vas ah 
deſirous of reſenting the injury his 
ſhip had done them, and he well Ene 5 a 
be pen, was. the only weapon, by 11 57 
heart like his Lordfhi ps could be rendered 
fore. _ 5 'T: 
If they we conſider, that i t was not 1 
Lord Ng intereſt, but his wiſh, to 
the Rory, in oblivion, that It was j 9 5 


his wiſhes, and 1 that in fakt his Lordfh 


it amounts, I think, to a moral certainty 
that the tory | was communicated to Fun 


- $3; } 


by the family themſelves: and, there ore 


calling to mind all the foregoing  evidenc 
in proof of Mr. Boyd having been the al- 


thor of Junius, and at the, ſame time cor 
pling the circumſtance of Mrs. Boyd! har 


ing minutely related to him all the particr 
lars of this ſtory, with the ſact, that ſhe ws 


'TLAL: 


the only perſon not immediately living 1 


the family to whom theſe particulars were 
told, 


2 
— 
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told, and with the motive, as above ex- 
plained, | for his making them publ lick, —it 
muſt at left be admitted, that chere is the 


rery A end. of bk e 


9. 


Br f 7 ee! it 10 2 ot importance to 
late. — When the information Was filed 
againſt N r. Amen, lor having ſold ſomd 
1 5 2 magazines, into Which 
Ju 27 aides 6 1 M Majetly dad beth 
copied, d © ſhewed great anxiety 
about ba but did not LY attend His 
tal, for a x reaſon 1 whic ch! T thi ink Nr: Almon 
has ff Sate ex Jained ! in his firſt letter 
o me on this ſubject *. But when Mr. 
Woodfalfs trial 'Commeticed, a few weeks 
afterwards, he attended It vith'fhe utmoſt 
ſolicitufe t. 3 . e 
In Juniubs Dedication,” the author ob- 
rye that the King may poſhibly* he 


(33i[i7 ry 
* See the Appendix to the Liſ. f 
Mr. Boyd uſed to relate, that when n Woodgel aſked Sir 
John De. (then Mr. Day), his opinion of his cafe, the 
learned gentle man replied, „There was oily” 4 hair's 
breadth between it und "treaſon, but that! it was a” hbr/c 


hair.“ * \ * + 5 , : 
© adviſed 


de 11 
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2 adviſed to diſſolve the preſent parliara 
* g year or to before it expires of [courk 
Ky and precipitate A new el. in Pope 
& of taking the nation by ſurpriſe. Non 
Mr. Boyd went over to Ireland in Gs in n 
ber 1774, and on the goth of that m 
proclamation was very ſuddenly. and = 
feftedly iſſued for diſſolving the Pall 
ment; upon which he immediate writ 
to Mrs. Boyd, triumphuntly reminding 
ber, that Junius had predicted the iff 
tion, | 

From this period, Tay the year in. a 
he left England for India, he uſed Occ 


ally to converſe with Mrs. Boyd reſpe : 
Junius; and in thoſe converſations 15 al. 
ways, alked - her to point out to hi a 
paſſages ſhe molt adinired. A few 75 week la 
before he embarked: for India with I. ord hi 
Macartney, he burnt, with his own' hands 


Teveral' large hundles of manuſcript papers, Ml * 


th 
1\ 


which, ſincè the time that Junius ceaſed to i "* 
write; he had kept 'car&fully locked up; aud Wy) 


he was ſo very particular in deſfropibg 
them, that he ſtoad over the fire, until they 

pere entirely conſumed, taking the greateſt 4 
us poſſible 
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poſſible care, that not even the ſmalleſt 
. WY ſhred of them ſhould eſcape the flames. 
Some years after Mr. Boyd had gone to 


5 India, a paragraph“ appeared in a morn- 

n. Ning paper, entitled the General Advertiſer, 

* purportifig, -*that. Junius had. certainly ac- 

„ companied Lord Macartney to Madras, that 

g. be poſſeſſetl the moſt. retentive memory; 
M þk and that he was an Iriſhman.“ When Mrs. 
ng Boyd ſaw this paragraph, ſhe .knew-it: al- 
u. uded to Mr. Boyd, and fearful, left the diſ- 
Wy covery of his having written the: letters of 
9 Junius, mighit be prejudicial to his profpetts 
bu in India ſnie ſent a friend to the printer of 
% de General Advertiſer, to requeſt he would 

dot in future inſert in his paper any para- 

„graph alluding to Mr. Boyd. And at che 
1; WI fame time ſhe wrote to Mr. Boyd. encloſing 
him this paragraph, and urging him, if what 
* i ſtatect u- not true, to contraditt it with- 
, aut delay; as he muſt be ſenſible, if ſuch a 
1o Wl report gained credit, it would materially in- 
10 WI jure his beſt intereſt, But, to this requeſt, 
ng though ſhe. frequently re- urged it 10 bim, 
ey * See this paragraph i in Mr. Almon s firſt letter in the 
ſt Appendix. 


be 
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the newer dbtained a reply He anſated 
all the other parts of ber leiters; Hut I 
which related to Fun hs; ronkentlypeſſel 
over an ſilante. Can it chen he beligied 
that if he were ot uniun he wouldghan 
per ſiſtedꝭ in riot attending o Mrs. :Bayd; 
earneſt intreaties, hen they ſd forcihl ap 
pendenb to bis feelings v. AF he wore 10 
Fublius; by what motiwe could be havelbeet 
abtunted in remaining deaf to a ſolicitayok 
ablonde proper ant. neceſſary, and ocaming 
fromihei to whom he pevercin-his Ide deni 
any chiqg elſa B:; Ae peqwere | mot Fu, 
ſorabycie auild :have dither gmplieb. 
barwequeſt, or trented dhe aw %, 
paragraph with:ridicule.:: It: may arideedd 
fair ;:tlat be only wiHH¹Fim cto-gravfis alrjidy 
yatinznby.codeanduomyg: to. mühe E be 
lice !henmay: uz. but. vanity rn ever 
ti / ative and reſtleſ, tornonfine irſtiſniith 
amo nat roſc ia elrele: had he ebeen doſirou 
af Being zdoobed upon as ther agthar d C0 
net, f hiso Wantz wound infalhibii bay 
prammet buyito hint his wiſhes to 
8 s well as io Mrs. Boy d. Beſides, his ; min 5 


at far de“ that icke ſordid Lei We 
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which induces ſome men ſecretly to wiſh, 
that they might be conhdered by their 
friends as the authors of ſuch anonymous 
writings as have attained celebrity. In truth. 
he was always deſirous to conceal, even from 
Mrs. Boyd, hat he had written thoſe per- 
formances; which. we now know to be his, 
but which he never acknowledged, until. the 
proofs againſt. bim were too ſtrong to be 
denied. Even the love of fame, that fine 
incentive of mmm minds, could not. be- 
tray 


[= 2 


2 Y = 3 8- 


„ 


pr, induce bin to die thoſe arts 
that caurt,applaule *. 

uch are the 1 which reſt 
upon the, evidence of Mrs. Boyd; and 
from. this, lain ſtatement of them, the truth 
of the. follgwing adds, which are eſſential 
e che point "at. ulue; appears. to be fully 
cltabliſhed. 3-7 38 fro nn bd 

111. That Mr. Boyd kept up a conſtant 
correſpondence; with My. Henry Sampſon 
ve Woh | _ the ihrer ſueceſſive yours 


ESE N NN K 


B, 


ind Ne Kg. am g a. 787 etiam tepi boni rnqulgent, 
7 oftentanda TI ut 3 _ Fre mg in Vita 
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in which the letters ſigned Junits appeared 
in his paper, intitled the Publick Advertiſer. 
2d. That almoſt. the whole of Mr. Boyd 


time and attention, during thoſe years, were 
occupecd 1 in that correſpondence. © » 

3d. That both before the commencemtii, 
and during the continuance of that corre 
ſpondence, Mr. Boyd took great pains in 
accuſtoming man. to — his band 
writing. per „J. Haig 

Ath. That from the time the firſt letter 
under the fi ignature of Juniur apreat 


whole of his letters in volumes, the mepbiũi 
letters which Mr. Boyd ſent to Woodfal, 
were written with the moſt impenetrable 
ſecrecy ;' that thoſe letters were fuperſcrtel 
in his diſguiſed hand: writing; and that they 
were conveyed to Woodfall's* office; vely 
often by Mrs, Boyd herſelf, and akne 


tioned” to the degree of activity with, whe 
government at different periods endeavout- 
ed to diſcover the writer of Junius. 


comimed to write, Mr. Boyd Mi coal 
ed 


f 
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dd to write for the Public Adverts fer, with 
that conſtancy, ſecrecy, and attention which 
from the very week, that Junius began' to 
correſpond with it, he had invariably ob- 
ſerved, | 

6th. That the anecdote reſpeAling Lord 
Irnham and Polly Davis, which is related 
in a note to one of Funtus's letters, muff 
have been written by Mr. Boyd. 

1th. That he always ſhewed, when in 
company with Mrs. Boyd, a degree of anx- 
ety and care about the writings of Junius, 
which no one but the author himſelf can be 
ſuppoſed to have felt; though in the pre- 
ſence of every other perſon he liſtened 
to whatever was ſaid about Junius with * 
greateſt apparent indifference. 

Sch. That Mrs. Boyd repeatedly told 
him, ſhe had ftrong ſuſpicions he was Ju- 
mus; but that to all ſhe ſaid on Gat _ 
he was totally feng 4” 

This is the ſum of Mrs. Boyd's evi- 
dence ;" and the only part of it which ſeems 
to require explanation, 1s that which relates 
to Mr, Boyd having carried on his corre- 

ſpondence 


) 
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ſ] pondence with Woodf all in a diſguiſed hand. 

writing. 1 . 
We are extremely apt, to imagine, that; 

diſguiſed hand-writing muſt nece Jarily 


- dt 4 * 


a cramped one, or mult at leaſt thew, | ſome 


diſtinguithing mark, by which a perſon who 
is in the conſtant habz of of e examining ER 
riety of manuſcripts, ſhall know it to de 


rt A F 


feigned, although he ſhould n not | be ac int 

F $5 b 
ed with the writer's uſual hand- Writing. 
this notion, IS, ſurely, very fanciful ang ; 
neous: for, 1 in the fir, place, It is Hot. "Is 
that. a diſguiſed hand- Writing has Always: a 
cramped appearance being an attainment 
which-;can; be acquired, only through,e don. 
ſtant pratticę, prafiice 122 render it ealy, 
and eaſe will of couple f dee 1 it hom, every 
thing like labour or, reſtraint: and, mal 
next place, before any perſon can determine 


whether gr not a handfyriting be Ven 


++ 


it 1s abſolutely neceſſary, either t to pe f fas 
harly acquainted with the, writer's Common 


? 4 


hand- writing, or to hays, an oppggt 19 0 


attentiyely;. dae e the. One 1 mh 


0s Now, | with re(pg6t 10 the caſe d 


quellion, 
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cueſtion, the ſaQ is, that Mt. Bay d's dif- 
* hand- writing has not any Artking pe- 
caliarity dt fling from his common Hand- 
writing ; there is nothing | in the one, which 
would attract the notice of a perſon who 
had not been in the conftant habit of ſeeing 
the other ;—but, a perſon who had Been in 
that habit, would immediately diſcern the 
reſemblance between thera ; or a per rlon of 
penetration, to whom the diſguiſed hand- 
writing had onice been familiar, would, 
upon a cloſe inſpection of the common 
one, be ſatisfied, that they were very much 
alike. 

The following evidence, fully juſtifies 
this account of Mr. Boyd's hand- writing, 
and at the fame time proves tliat the 
manuſcript of Junius ſtrongly referibled 
If, 

Mr. Almon! was very familiarly acquainted 
with Mr. Boy d's common hand-writing, at 
the time of the original publication of 
Juniuęs letters; and by declares that at that 
period he had an-opportunity of ſeeing-the 
_— of Junius, which to him ap- 


peared 


MW, r rel PR 


A 


of another gentleman, — —that he was a jour 


PA 


that he uſed frequently to remark to hi 
fellow-journeymen, how much the hand 
hand-writing again, he was confident be 


of Mr. Boyd's di u ifed hand-writing, whil 


. own hand-writing with Mr. Boyd's, to whici 


ſidering Mr. Burton's evidence of ſome 1 ut 


For the detail of this evidence, ſee Mr. Almon's fr 
letter in the Appendix to the Life. 
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peared to have a * fimilitude wa 
Boyd's s hand- writing *. (1910 

Mr. T. BurrTon, of POTEN Lis 
ai 's-inn-fields, a very reſpectable maſter. 
printer, has declared to me in the preſene 


neyman printer in Mr. H. S. Woodfall; 
office, at the time of the original publicatio 
of Junius's letters; that he was one of th 
compoſitors employed on thoſe letters; and 


writing of Junius reſembled his own ;—and 
he moreover told me, that if he ſaw th 


ſhould know it. I then ſhewed him ſon: 


he inſtantly ſaid, © he fincerely believed t 
« be the ſame hand as the manuſcript d 


e Funus:” I alſo compared: Mr., Burton: 
* ha 
Porta 


it certainly bears an obvious affinity. Cor. : 


to hi! 
no re 
V. ] 


hand. 


Ucter. 


| portanc 


oy 
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portance, I have examined him twice very 
cloſely on the ſubject, and have found him 
perfectly conſiſtent and accurate. 

The evidence of Mr. Almon, and Mr. 
Burton, in itſelf very ſtrong, is corroborated 
by the teſtimony of Woodfall's foreman, 
a cho ſuperintended the printing of the letters 
tnf Junius, and who ſays he has a perfect re- 
| collection of the manuſcript of thoſe letters, 
nd that it reſembled the man of 
Mr. Boyd. . 

Upon the whole, 1 it appears has, 
that the manuſcript of Junius bore ſuch a 
reſemblance to Mr. Boyd's common hand- 
writing, as that thoks but Vaſe only *, who 
were 


Mr. William Woodfall has publickly declared, that 
his brother Mr. H. S. Woodfall ſhewed him the whble 
' of the letters of Junius, in manuſcript, and that they did 
net bear the appearance of being written in a diſguiſed 
hand.“ But to have made his declaration of any im- 
portance in this inveſtigation, he ſhould have proved that 
de common hand-writing of Mr. Boyd had been familiar 
to him, before he ſaw that of Junius, and that they bore 
no reſemblance to each other. Now the fact is, that Mr. 
IV. Wiedfall knew very little either of Mr. Boyd, or his 
'and-writing ; and that he is conſequently incompetent to 
leiermine, whether or not the MSS. of Junius was Mr. Boyd's 
diſguiſed 


| 
4 


one, would, upon an examination of the 


by the ſame perſon. And the evidence oi 


ten in Mr. Boyd's diſguiſed hand. 


- diſguiſe his hand-writing, muſt be eviden 


ere Is „ . — oi K 
, — 1 | — 2 woes — , 


had no friking peculiarity. 
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were very familiarly acquainted with” ei 
other, ſuſpe& that they were both write 


Mr. Burton of itſelf affords a ſtrong probs 
bility, that the letters of Junius v were writ 


That the author of Junius did in fil 


to every man of obſervation. Would} 
man of his acknowledged ſagacity, har 
voluntarily placed himſelf at the mercy d 
Mr. Woodfall, by carrying on an importat 
correſpondence with him in his ordinary 
hand-writing, which it was neceſſary for ti 
perſonal ſafety to conceal? Would a pe 
fon fo well acquainted with mankind as 
was, have put ſuch implicit confidence i 
Mr. Woodfall, as to carry on that com 


diſguiſcd hand- writing. His declaration then only pro 
that the MSS. of Junius reſembled- the diſguiſed ban 
Mr. Boyd, inaſmuch as that there was nothing in it ſo 
culiar as to attract the notice even of a perſon who 


accuſtomed to examine different manuſcripts. For his6 Fe 
preſſion, ** that it did not bear the appearance of bring ® of 
6 puiſed,” muſt mean, that the hand- writing in quen ſel 


ſpond jj 
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+h ſpondence in the ſame hand-writing in which 
a he tranſacted his private. buſineſs, and there- 
by to furniſh him with a key to that ſecret 
IF which it Was: his avowed intention never to 
x, divulge? If Junius had written his let- 
ters in his common hand, would he not 
have expoſed himlelf , to, unneceſſary ha- 
calf 74rd? By writing. his letters in his common 

hand, would he not have run a great riſque 
N being detected, if any perſon well ac- 
quainted with it had chanced to have ſeen 
the manuſeript of Junius, or if Mr. Wood- 


ph fall, or any of his printers had .chanced to 
have met with any of his private letters or 
55 cards? How can it be imagined, that 
Junius was a man of ſo little foreſight, as 
torun theſe riſques; when, by diſguiſing his 


hand-writing he could completely ſecure 
himſelf from them, and even from being 
ſulpeted on account of his manuſcript, — 

pr except ſome one ſhould chance to ſee it, 
to whom his common hand- writing was er- 
felly familiar Now the fact upon this 
point, ſatisfactorily ſhews, that the author 
of Junius would. certainly have laid him- 


elf open io detection, if by writing/his letters 
VOL, I, / in 


\ 
r 0 T0 r n 
_ r 2 2 MA . K G 2 _- : 2-24 = 


Es oo oat” Dc ood Sos. oo i as 


rehed on the caution and ſecrecy of Mr, 
 Woodfall : for, Mr. Woodfall not on) 
made a practice of ſhewing the manuſcript 


publication, to people with whom he ws 


-he had juſt recerved, and placing it on the ti 
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in his common hand, he had imprudeni) 


of Funius to his brother, and ſome. obe 
of his friends, but alſo of reading it, before 


very fhghtly acquainted: and in one in. 
ſtance in particular, he took one of Juni 
ss letters from his pocket, which 1. ai 


ble of a tavern, at a meeting compoſes 0 
Bookſellers, and Printers of - News-faper, 
read it aloud to the company. 

The laſt evidence which I fhall bring 
forward, 1s that of Mr. Henry Sampſon 
Woodfall himſelf ; as his negative teftzmony 
m this queſtion, is not wholly unworthy d 
obſervation. 

I have already flated, that Mr. M. 8 


Woodfall has permitted his brother to co - 
feſs for him, that he never did, nor daes u 0 
now, know who in reality was the author 0 


Junius; that it appears, he at one time ſul 
See this circumſtance detailed, and its truth'efablibſ © 1 


ed in Mr, Almon's firſt letter in the Appendix, « 


pecte 
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pected Mr. Boyd to be that very perſon; 
and that he has how an evident ittereft in 
concealing” His ſifpicions: from the world. 
Thefe are fafts-unqueſtionable; and which, 
therefore, I have too great a refpet for 
Mr. H. S. Wordfalt's charaQter; to ſuppoſe 
he would upon bis honour deny. 

In the beginning of May 1798, T wrote 
to Mr. H. S. Woodall; informing him, that 
[ was authorized by Mrs. Boyd, to collect 
and publiſh Mr. Boyd's political writings, 
and that 1 ſhould therefore be greatly 
obliged”to him, for his opinion with regard 
to Mr. Almon's affertion that Mr. Boyd 
was the real author of Junius. To this re- 
queſt 1 received | "no written anſwer; but in 
the courfe of 'a few days Mr. H. S. Wood- 
fall called at my apartments in Leiceſter- 
ſquare, when I chanced to be from home. 
[ then called on him at his houſe at Chel- 
ſea, when he diſtinetly told me in the pre- 
ſence of Mr. William Woodfall and a 
young lady, © that he did not believe 
© Mr. Boyd was the author of Funtus; 
* although he was certain/y a man great 
abilities.“ I aſked him, if Mf. Boyd had 

= 12 at 
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ſwer; but'proceeded to aſk him, if he hat 


thought Mr. W. G. Hamilton was the au- 
thor of Junius ? He faid, No, moſt aſſur- 
* ealy HE was not; and as to the ſtory about 


* of Richmond, he knew it to be a miſcon- 


I took it down on paper a few minutes al 


him, chat as I knew it to be a fact, that Mr. 
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at any time ſent letters to the Publick Ad. il B 
vertiſer? He replied © that Mr. Boyd had BW'” 


«ſent him ;/everal- communications on the . 
affairs of India, in 1776, or 1777 3 but of 


that he did not recollec! he had ever ſent Ml 
Aim uny letters for the Publict Advertifer, 
* before thoſe years, or that he had ever writ. 
* ten on any other ſubjects, than ſuch as: 
* lated:to-Imdia.” To this I made no an. 


__ any of the manuſcript of Junius? 
He. ſaid. he had not. I aſked him, if he 


Hamilton quoting Junius to the Duke 


* ception.”—Such was the firſt converſation 


I had with Mr, H. S. Woodfall reſpetting 
Mr. Boyd; and J have related it verbatim, a 


ter I left his houſe. 

Nothing further paſſed bereue us, wy 
the beginning of March 1799, when 
again wrote to Mr. H. S. Woodfall, telling 


Boyd 
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1. Boyd had kept up a conſtant and. ùninter- 
dupted correſpondence with the Public Ad- 
be rertzſer from January 1769, till the ſpring 
ut of 1772, and that as I was authored by 
Mrs. Boyd to requeſt he would point out 
r, any one of the numerous letters which Mr. 
Boyd had tranſmitted to him during that 
period, I begged he would :favour:me:iby 
doing ſo. He returned a pohte verbal an- 
[wer by my ſervant, ſaying Imnght:rely an 
caring from him in the courſe of ten days. 
Alter having waited upwards of, two! 
months for his anſwer, I called on hit on 
he 10th of May 1799, at his houſe at! 
helſea, in company with a friend of mite, 
hom I had purpoſely brought along with 
e, and upon whoſe arcuracy in rerallett- 
ng what ſhould paſs between Mr. Wood 
all and me, I could own wn © moſd impfieit 


eliance. inte N W Sn 


W 


We found Mr. Woodfall alone) he beni 
d not a little diſconcerted at our. viſit and” 
mmediately told me that he could cecol- 
let nothing whatever, of any letters ſent 


ling by Mr. Boyd to him, during, the years 


. 1769, 1770, 17714, and part ef 17723: 
Boyd that 


) 
— 
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* that Mr. Boyd was wnqueſhonably a oy 
* ape writer, though at the ſatna time he Bt 
% could not give in to the idea of his ha.] Nt 
* ing written the letters of Jπ¹πjjν . 
waved the dire queſtion about uin 
and told him only wiſhed Him to poi 
*: out to me any one of che letters Wwhih 
„% Mr, Boyd fent'to him in the eourſ®'d 
« the years above mentioned.“ © He.vepeat 
ed, „that he had no rerollection whatever of 
« any ſuch letters.“ We then withcden 
fully ſatisfied that Woodfall had mom 
knowledge of the letters I inquied "fy 
than he choſe to avo x.. 
Thus then Mr: H. S:Woodfall Jeddlot 
to givg any account whatever of thit'leny 
and dlofe: correſpondence between lim and 
Mr. Boyd, which have incontrovertibh 
proved. to have commenced” and endad in 
ciſely at the ſame points of time, wih uin 
which ſubſiſted between him and u 
Mr. Waodfall has indeed permitted his bro 
ther to declare for him“, „Tha it is cos 
trary to all cuſtom to break imo ren 


2 See Mr. William Woodfall's eter, in the Morn 
I of the 16th of Auguſt 1799. 
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dential fecrecy of a News-paper printer; and 
that I ought not therefore to be ſa-7pried; 
that he never anſwered queſtions, the avow- 
ed obje& of which was, to invite him to be- 
tray the confidence Mr. Boyd had placed in 
m. — What is this but « pretty plain ad- 
miſhon of the faft, that the letters which ke 
thinks (Mr. H. S. Woodfall has ſaid; he did 
not Ino that Mr. Boyd had written for the 
Publick Advertiſer before 1776) Mr. Boyd 
wrote during the years 1769, 1770, 1771, 
and part of 2772, and which appeared, in 
the Publick Aduertiſer, in thoſe years, were 
not intended by him to be acknowledged 
a his own productions, and that he (Mr. 
Woodfall) conſiders it would be betraying 
the confidence repoſed in him, to point out 
to the publick the letters in queſtion, 
This conduct on the part of Mr. H. S. 
Woodfall I am not at all diſpoſed to blame. 
am fure I did not wiſh him to deviate 
from what he conceived, to be his, duty, 
much leſs to betray any thing which he 
thought himſelf bound to conceal. I knew 
he had very ſufficient motives for being re- 
ſerved with reſpect to the author of Junius, 

and 
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and I did not, therefore imagine he would 
have told me the purport of that idenes of 
letters which ere ſeeretly nranſmittedd u 
him in the above mentioned yeats)|tmore 
eſpecially when I aſſured him, thaté then 
was  pofitzoe evidence of Mr. Boyd having 
written them. | In' truth, Mrt H. S. Wood: 
fall has acknowledged as much concerning 
them as I expected, if not as much u 
could have deſired; and his acknowledge 
ments, together with Mrs. Boyd's' evidence, 
have brought the general queſtion withina 
very narrow compaſs. For, as it id non 
aſcertained beyond all doubt, that Mr 
Boyd wrote 4 continued ſertes of letien 
with the greateſt poſſible ſecreey, for 'the 
Pubhck Adve) liſer, during the years 1769 
1770, 17/1, and part of 1979, it remains 
only to determine what thoſe letters were, 
and under what ſignatures they appeared. 
Now the faft is, that thère tes no other vr. 
ter but Junius, who ſent gratuitous contri 
butions to the Public Advertiſer uninter- 
ruptedly and ſecretly during the whole 0 
thoſe three ſucceſſive years. How this fat 
came to my knowledge it is no way necel- 
= M0 
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ad fary to inform che publick, becauſe Mr. H. 
of MS. Woodfall will not cannot, IN TRUTH, 
1010 deny it. As Juntus, cherefore, Was the only 
or N writer who ſent letters to the Publict Ad- 
en vertiſer within the period of time above 
ſtated, and according to the manner herein 
deſcribed; and as it has been proved that 
Mr. Boyd did conſtantly ſend letters to the 
Publick Advertiſer, during che whole of that 
time, and exactly according to that manner, 
it inevitably follows, that the letters which 
Mr. Boyd tranſmitted, to, that paper, in the 
courſe of that time, were; thoſe very letters 
which then appeared in it, under the ſigna - 
tures of Junius and OY of Lucius 
and Brutus. 

Such then is the detail of the 3 of 
the evidence in this inveſtigation. Let the 
reader weigh well the facts that have been 
eſlablied. In one view, let it be conſi- 
vr. dered that Mr. Boyd was perfectly qualified 
att. in every reſpect to have been the writer of 
er. dhe letters of Junius; that his avowed po- 
+ of /itical writings bear ſo ſtriking a ſi militude 
fa o thoſe letters, not only in the principles 
cel. MW they inculcate, in the opinions they ſupport, 
ſary | and 
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and in the characters they praiſe or: cenſure, 
but alſo in the energy and elegance of chei 
Ryle, and in the ſtrength:and: refinement d 
their ſpirit that it muſt be preſumed they 
are the compoſitions of the ſame mind. 
that his motives in writing the letters d 
Junius, and in eoncealing from the world 
that he was the author of them, were pet. 


\ fectly conſiſtent with the political pri . 


he profeſſed, as well as with the politiol 
connexions he had formed';—that he ad 
ally kept up an uninterrupted correſpon 
dence with the Public Advertiſer duving 
the three ſucceſſive years that Junius wrot 
ſor that paper ;—that he carried on -that 
correſpondence with the moſt impenetrable 
ſecreey chat the letters which he ſent 1 
the Publick Advertiſer were ſuperſeribed i 
a difguiſed hand, and were eonveyed to Mr 
H. S. Woodfall's: office often by Mrs. Boyd 


herſelf, and always with the moſt extravr- 


dinary degree of caution;—that he at al 
times manifeſted to Mrs. Boyd, but to her 
only, an intereſt and anxiety about the le. 
ters of Junius, which no one but the- author 


of * can be — to have felt that 


often, 
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often, when Mrs. Boyd told him, ſhe ſtrong- 
y ſuſpefted he was Junius, he invariably. 
aded the queſtion; that when it was re- 
xorted in a publick paper, chat he was 
Junius, though he knew that ſuch a repon 
ight very materially injure his proſpects 
in life, and though Mrs. Boyd moſt earneſtly 
rged him to contradict it, he never took 
the ſmalleſt notiee of it, and obſerved the 
moſt cautious ſilence with regard to all ſhe 
ſaid on the ſubject. In addition to theſe 
ſtrong preſumptive proofs, let it alfo be 
conſidered, that the reſemblance between 
Mr. Boyd's diſguiſed and common hand- 
writing, though not diſcernible by perſons 
who were little acquainted wich thera, was 
perfectly obvious to thoſe to whom either 
the one or the other was familiar ; that Mr. 
Almon, who was in the conſtant habit of fee- 
ing Mr. Boyd's common hand-writing, and 
who ſaw the manuſcript of unius, politively 
declares there was a ſtrong ſimilitude be- 
tween them ; that on the other hand, the 
perſon who ſuperintended the printing of 
the letters of Junius, who was confequently 
ſamiliarized with the hand in which they 
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were written, and to whom, Mr. Boyd's com, 
mon hand- writing has been, ſhewn, declare 
there is a ſtriking likeneſy, between chem 
that a reſpectable printer, who was employed 
in printing the letters of Junius, declares, that 
the manuſcript of thoſe letters, and the Wi, 
guiſed hand of Mr. Boyd appear to himto 
have been written by the ſame perſon: but 
above all let it be conſidered, | that M. 
Boyd muſt in fact have written, that angec- 
dote related by Junius reſpecting Lad 
Irnham ;—that he in fact commenced and 
ended his correſpondence; with the Publick 
Advertiſer, which he; carried; on. with uh 
ſecrecy, and without. interruption, preciſely, 
the ſame points of lime at which: Funzus began 
and ceaſed to write for that, paper; and 
finally as Junius was in fadt the only writer 
who wrote for the Publick Advertiſer, ſecretly 
and uninterruptedly, during the whole f tht 
period. that has been ſtated, Mr. Boyd and 
Junius muſt conſequently have been one 
and the ſame perſon. Let all theſe facts 
be duly weighed, and let the reader bear, in 
mind the evidence that has been adduced, 
as well as the arguments that have been 


5 - urged 
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urged in ſupport of them, together with the 
eclaration- of Junius, that he was the /o/e 
ebofitory of hits own ſecret,” ard that it ſhould 
periſh wit ham, and with the confeſſion of 
r. H. S. Woodfall, that he does not now 
who Junius was, and with the fact that no 
ell. founded objection has been made to 
the aſſertion that Mr. Boyd was the un- 
Joubted aft of Junius, although two 
ears have now elapſed ſince it vas firſt 
broached; -and laſtly, with the equally im- 
portant fact, that all the other perſons to 
rhom the letters of Junius have been attri- 
uted, 'are now dead, and that not a ſingle 
rcumſtance has come to light, to juſtify the 
urmiſes upon which the belief of their 
aving written Junius altogether reſted. 
Let the whole be calmly and maturely taken 
nto the reader's view, and J confidently 
ruſt that he will pronounce with me, that 
lvcn BovpD-. and Hucu Boyp ONLY, 
WAS THE REAL AUTHOR OF JUNIUS. 

It remains, to ſay a few words relative to 
loſe to whom the letters of Junius have 
u different” times been aſcribed; in order 


Wh 0 ſhew that the ſuppoſitions which” have 
ged been 
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been entertained as to their having write 
thoſe letters, are not only -unſupported h 
any one ſact, but are, in drr 1 
probable. J 
Were 1 to enumerate at the 
whom vague conjecture has docafioal 
named, as the probable authors of Jun 
1 ſhould fill, at leaſt, a couple of page 
very little purpoſe. I ſhall, therefore, ec 
fine myſelf to thoſe only, whoſe 
opinions, and connexions, gave à plauſith 
colour to the rumours, that they had | 
ten the letters of Junius. 
Thoſe letters have been attributed 
Lord Sackville, to Lord George Germ 
to Mr. John Dunning, to Mr. Ricks 
Burke, to Mr. W. G. Hamilton, to M 
Edmund Burke, and, by a few people, | 
the learned Mr. Samuel Dyer. Of tha 
gentlemen, the three laſt - mentioned 1 
the only ones reſpecting whom 1 cone 
it neceſſary to make any obſervation. 
Mr. W. G. Hamilton was unqueſtienit 
a man of conſiderable abilities, nor do 
doubt, that he was fully capable of vm¹ 
the letters of Junius, and F know bis pol 


tic 
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ical. principles and opinions differed very 
little from thoſe which they invariaby main- 
ain. But the only circumſtance which 
rave riſe to the ſuppoſition of his being 
Junius, was his having quoted, in conver- 
jxion with the Duke of Richmond, a paſ- 
age from one of Funus's letters, before it 
appeared in the Publict Aduertiſer. For the 
exact truth of this circumſtance I cannot 
take it upon me to vouch. I have, how- 
ver, good reaſon, to believe, that Mr. Ha- 
milton had more than once heard a letter of 
unus's read to him before it was publiſhed, 
hich ſufficiently explains the ſeeming myſ- 
jery, reſpecting the quotation he made to the 
Duke of Richmond. Thoſe who may not 
be atisfied with this explanation, will at leaſt 
zwe credit to Mr, Hamilton's own words; 
ad it is a poſitive fact, that he ſolemnly de- 
ared on his death-bed,—* That he was ups 
the author Junius. 
With regard to the e that Mr. 
nab Burke was  Junzus, it would be needleſs to 
r Jo Wy much. A thorough knowledge: of the 
rn haracteriſtick qualities of his great mind, 
A pal nd of his incomparable writings, as well as 
tic of 
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of thoſe of the letters of Junius, were alone 
ſufficient to convince every judicious reader 
that he was not the writer of thoſe perform. 
ances. Of Mr. Burke's unrivalled talents, i 
has been'well obſerved by the moſt eloquen 
philoſopher; and one of the firſt writers of 
the preſent-day, that he was a writer who 
« was admired by all mankind for his to. 
e quence, but who is, if poſſible; ſtill more 
* admired by all competent judges for hy 
e philoſophy ; a writer of whom I may ul 
ly ſay, that he was GRAVISSIMUS ET Di 
[© CEND] ET INTELLIGENDI AUCTOR ET 
e MAGISTER ®,” This character may vil 
perfect truth be given to every thing that 
Mr. Burke has written. Throughout a 
his! various productions, the ſober An 
of true philoſophy prevails over every c 
excellence, brightening the drieſt d * 
with the clear light of reaſon, and controu 
ing the loftieſt flights of imagination wit 
the ſovercign majeſty of wiſdom. Juniuſ 


though often grave, is never profound 


i Mheath he ac 
* See Mr. Ma CKINTOSH 8 . Diſcourſe ont! þ 
Study of the Law of Nature and Nations, introdufo e 


to 2 courſe of lectures on that ſcience. 


thoug 
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though he often preſents moral and politi- 
cal truths in the moſt alluring! dreſs, lie 
never examines their eſſence; though his 
precepts are-often wiſe; his ſentiments: noble, 
and his obſervations acute; he never pene- 
rates beyond the ſurface of things: his pre- 
nailing excellenctes are the preciſion and 
cearneſt of his reaſoning, the vigour, pun- 
gency, and terſeneſs of his ſtyle. In his 
hf argument he always confines himſelf to the 
point at iſſue, and even in his declamations 
he ſeldom. digreſſes-. Whereas Mr. Burke 
never: wrate: on any ſubject whatever, with- 
out ſearching it to che bottom, Examining it 
thoroughly in all its minuteſt bearings, and 
nally tracmgr it to its remoteſt conſe- 
quences. It may indeed be ſaid, that Mr. 
gurke could have reſtrained the natural 
bent of his genius, and that he poſſibly 
thought popular letters, like thoſe of Junius, 

ould touch only upon thoſe ſimple and 
vious principles by which men are att. 
ned in common life, and ſhould therefore 
be addreſſed to the heart and the affections, 
"Mather than to the underſtanding. That he 
ould have adopted. any ſtyle and manner he 
VOL, 1, m thought 
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thought proper, his admirable imitation of 
Bolingbroke very ſufficiently proves; but 
that he ſhould have © /aboured” inceſſantly? 
for three whole years to write letters of 4 
ſort ſo different from his other produCtions, 
as well as ſo inferior to them, in point of 
genuine and ſubſtantial merit, and that at 
time when he had ſuch a multiplicity of 
important concerns to attend to, appean i 
me ſo very improbable, that, I confeſs,” an 
ſomewhat ſurpriſed that his friends ſhould 
ever have given the ſmalleſt degree of er 
dit to the report; more eſpecially? as the 
opinion of Junius on two material queſtion; 
was totally different from that which Mr 
Burke and the Rockingham party ſtren 
ouſly ſupported F 2209] 

If any thing be yet. wanting to ſhew 
improbability of Mr. Burke having! writtet 


. , | e 
*I have already ſhewn, chat Junius himſelf acknc 
ledges the labour which the compoſition of his bem | 
coſt him. ; 1 eat 
Mr. Burke was, throughout his whole life, a deci 
and firm ſupporter of the ſeptennial act; ;—whereas * 
was A zealous advocate for triennial parliaments. M 
. Gienvilles Colonial Rat weit approved of by, mil 
but —_ condemned by Mr. — . * 


- 
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the letters of Junius, let it be recollected 
that he himſelf /pontaneouſly declared to 
Doctor Johnſon, * that he had no concern 
« whatever-in'thoſe letters *®.” _ 

The conjecture that Mr. Samuel Dyer 


of WM was the writer of Junius's letters, is, I think, 
i (ll leſs plauſible than that which has been 
of entertairied 102 Denen Mr. Hamilton or Mr. 


Burke. 
Mr. Dyer was a citizen of 1 He 
ws the ſon of a reſpectable jeweller in 
Cheapſide, who having acquired a compe- 
tent fortune, liberally employed it in the 
ducatidn of his children. The father be- 
ng himſelf a'zealous diſſenter, intended his 
lon Samuel for the diſſenting' miniſtry; and 
or that purpoſe placed him at Dr. Dod- 
kridge's> academy at! Northampton. He 
8 afterwards ſent to the college of Glaſ- 
row under the immediate care of the cele- 
rated Dr. Hutchelon, and he completed 
8 ſtudies at Leyden, under he Fat 
cchultens. 7 * 
Mr. Dyer was eminently” cualified to 
ine in the profeſſion for which his father 
+ See Boſwell's Life of Jobnſon; .: 

m 2 intended 
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intended him; but having in the coutſe d 
his philoſophical purſuits, become a ſeep 
tick in religion, he relinquiſhed all though Ml . 
of aſcending the pulpit, and launcheſl 2 
once into all the pleaſures and diffips. 
tons of London. Being, however: man 
of great talents, and of very extenſive 
learning, as well as of a refined taſte in lis 
rature, he neglected not to cultivate the ab 
quaintance of thoſe whoſe minds were! 
genial to his own, - He , ſoon hecn 
known to Doctor Johnſon, Mr. Burke, U 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds, with the former d 
whom, he lived for ſome years on 4erms 
great intimacy ; and it is related by He 
kins and Boſwell, that the Doctor 
looked up to him, on en 
jects “. He ſeems to have been conſide 
by Johnſon as a profound . 
and as a man deeply read in every h 


Wa! 


* Johnſon, 1 in his Life of Watts, quotes the opinion 


Mr. Dyer, reſpecting Watts's metaphyfical diſquiſuin the 
*« It was obſerved,” ſays he,—*" by the late learned | Dra 
&« Dyer, that Watts confounded the idea of pe with "hill . 


of empty ſpace, and did not eonſider that though f 
„might be without matter, yer matter being exten 
66 rr not he. without ſpac t. 


— \ oy 
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of ſcholaſtick knowledge; and it is obſerv- 
ed by Hawkins, © that he converſed very 
„ ably on moſt topics.” But his abilities 
were rendered uſeleſs to himſelf and to the 
world by an habitual indolence, which his 
diſſipated courſe of life originally brought 
on, in which it was his delight to indulge, 
and which neither the ſolicitations of 
friendſhip, nor the calls of poverty could 
nduce him to uſe any endeavours to con- 
quer. The ſmall patrimony which his fa- 
ther had left him, being inſufficient to ſup- 
port his expences, he was reduced to the 
greateſt diſtreſs; and Johnſon, in order to 
procure him ſome relief, ſtrongly preſſed * 
him to write the Life of Eraſmus, but all 
his perſuaſions were of no avail, he would 
not undertake it. He was, however, at laſt 
prevailed on to reviſe 'the old tranſlation of 
Plutarch's Lives, which he executed after 
many heavy complaints of the labour of 
tbe taſk, and for which he received from 
WP raper, che partner of Tonſon, the ſum of 


SD > 2 & PP 8 


5 = 


* See Hawkins's Life -of Johnſon, from which the 


reateſt part of my information reſpeding Mr. Dyer is 
lerired. : 


two 
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two hundred pounds. By the death of his 
mother he became poſſeſſed of 8oo0l. which 
he inveſted in India Rock; and offered him: 
ſelf as a candidate for a ſeat in the court of 
Directors. But his proſperity was ſhort 
lived. He entered into engagements for 
the purchaſe and ſale of ſtock; and from 
his total ignorance of buſineſs, he at once 
injured his reputation and loſt the whole of 
his property. This diſaſter he did not 
long ſurvive; and he died in the utmoſt in- 
digence, © leaving: not,” ſays Hawkins, in 
money or effects ſufficient to e the 
% expence of a decent funeral... 

. How a perſon of this deſcription, whom 
the ſtrongeſt poſſible incitements could 
never prevail upon to write any thing but 
a ſhort Preface to a tranſlation of Plu 
tarch's Lives, ſhould have been ſuſpeRted 
of having written the letters of Junius 
might ſeem a little ſtrange, if we did no 
know from what very ſlight and trivial cir: 
cumſtances, ſuſpicions of this nature ariſe 
I underſtand, however, that Sir Joſhua Rey- 
' nolds ſuppoſed Mr. Dyer to have been 


Junius, becauſe he heard Mr. Dyer and 
Mr. 
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is Wl Mr. Burke make the ſame remarks in con- 
ch WM verfation, which he afterwards. found in 
mn: WM Juniuss letters; becauſe Mr. Dyer's death 
of Mhappened a few months ſubſequent to the 
period at which Junius ceaſed to ſend let- 
for Wters to Mr. Woodfall; and becauſe Mr. 
om MW Richard Burke went in great haſte to Mr. 
net Dyer's apartments, the inſtant he heard of 
lis death, and requeſted as a very particular 
not MWiavour of his executors, that he might be 
in: permitted to deſtroy a ſealed box of papers 
in belonging to the deceaſed, which he ſaid: 
the vas of the utmoſt importance to him, but 

could be of no ſervice to any one elſe. As 
hom theſe circumſtances were related to me, 
»uld merely on report, I cannot pretend to ſay 
viether they are authentic or not; but if 
they had any influence with Sir Joſhua, he 


muſt ſurely have been unacquainted with 
nin ce true character of Mr. Dyer, which ꝓre- 
no cludes the belief of Mr. Burke and his bro- 


ber having connected themſelves with him 
n a literary undertaking, which required 
uch unremitting attention, as that of the 
titers of Junius. 


I hope 
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I hope the reader is fully ſatisſied, thut 
neither Mr. W. G. Hamilton, Mr. Edmund 
Burke, nor Mr. Samuel Dyer, had any con 
cern whatever, in compoſing the letters of 
Junius; and that che fact of Hucm Boyy 
having been the true and only author 
thoſe productions, will by conſequence ap. 
pear the more evident. And I now ck 
this mveſtigation, with the entire conſciouſ 
neſs that every part of the evidence which 
1 have brought forward, is founded in the 
ſtriteft veracity ; aud with the firm/convic 
tion, that the facts eſtabliſned by that er. 
dence will bear me out in the conclufton] 
have dn. | 


> . cit 

IT has been > hn that « 0 
Boyd: took a houſe at Kenton-Green, near 
Harrow, in the ſummer '6f 1771. At thi 
place he reſided. for upwards of five year, 
both with a view to avoid the expences ol 
a town life, and to be near the ſons of 1 
. deceaſed fiſter, who were, during that pe- 
riod, at Harrow ſchool. For theſe youth 


he 
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he ſhewed all the 'tendernels, anxiety, -and 
provident care of a father. He never 
miſſed an opportunity of having them at 
his table, when he had company calculated 
either to improve their minds, or to afford 
them innocent amuſement : and he was par- 
ucularly attentive, in preventing them from 
coming to his houſe, When he had parties 
with him who were either too jovial in 
their pleaſures, or too free in their conver- 
ation,—forgotting not ors W olf 
* . 4 49410 ; 


Nil dict feedum, | viſaque hec laid N 
Imraſ qua puer eſt. Wr a7 33C - 
Maxima debetur puęro reverentia. — 


Some months aſter the letters of Junius 
vere publiſhed collectively, Boyd met Sir 
William Draper at the tennis-court, where 
their acquaintance was originally formed in 
the year 1769, and where (being both great 
tennis-players) they uſed often to meet, the 
converſation turning upon Junius, Sir Wil- 
lam obſerved, '* that though Junius had 

treated him with extreme ſeverity, he now 
looked upon him as a very honeſt fellow, 
"—that he freely forgave him for the bitter- 

1 neſs 
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* neſs of his cenſures, and that chere wasno 
* man with whom he would more gladl 
* drink'a bottle of old Burgundy *. Boyd 
took no notice of the obſervation ;, but after 
playing at tennis till a late hour, he pro- 
poſed to Sir William, that they ſhould dine 
together at a favourite tavern. The Knight 
readily conſented to the propoſal; and be 
enjoyed his Burgundy, while Boyd had the 
inward ſatisfaction of doing juſtice to hi 
candour, as Well as to his wiſnes. 

Mr. Boyd at this time uſed to be much 
in the ſociety of Armſtrong and Goldſmith 
eſpecially with the latter, whoſe ill ſtate of 
health had” induced him to take a country 
lodging at the Hide, on the Edgware-road, 
about three miles diſtant from Kenton 
Green. Goldſmith often walked acroſs the 
fields to Mr. Boyd's, and would paſs ſeveral 
days with him. Their converſation, as may We: 
be readily expected, was always on literary 
and critical topicks ; and Goldſmith, uſed to 
inform 160 of che different works he had 


'* This was Sir William's favbirile wine. The be- 
witching ſmiles of Burgundy, had an n influence on 
his heart. | | 


10 
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in contemplation, / and to relate to him all 
that paſſed at the celebrated Literary Chub, 
in Gerrard-ſtreet. On theſe occaſions, Boyd 
ſerved, „that his friend Goldſmith never 


committed any of thoſe abſurdities, nor 


ine betrayed any of that idle and clumſy at- 
git W- fectation of wit, which too frequently ren- 
0 « dered him the: ſport of Richard Burke, 
the 


# Garrick, and the other wicked wags at the 
dub *.“ Goldſmith uſed to criticiſe Pope's 
piltolary ſtyle; and once that he dined at- 
Boyd's, he condemned it in ſevere terms, 
nd gave a ſpecimen of what a familiar 
leiter ſhould: be. | 

A few months before Goldſmith's death, 
Boyd having heard from Richard Burke, 
that /ittle Noll, as they uſed to call him, had 
deen ſeverely attacked at the Club, and that 
de meditated a poetical reply, immediately 
vent to him; 1n order to diſſuade him from 
a attempt, in which he conceived there was 
ttle chance of his ſucceeding. He found 


* Goldſmith had no talent for repartee: yet he could 
e *. Net diveſt himſelf of that ridiculous notion, tod prevalent 
de on WF" the learned world, that when a man of genius is in 
— ompany, zt is neceſſary he ſhould be a wit. EM 
in him - 
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him buſily employed in giving the laſt poli 
to ſome parts of his well-known and adm. 
mirable poem of Retaliation, which the 
Doctor read to him in great triumph, *. 
queſting his opinion as to its merits. Boyd 
told him that he thought the aggreſſors ex. 
tremely reprehenſible, and that they vert 
entitled to no quarter; but fearful leſt the 
feverity with which he had drawn the ch 
racters of the Burkes, would not only put 
an end to the friendſhip which ſubſiſted be: 
tween them and Goldſmith, but likewk 
diſturb the harmony which prevailed in the 
Club, induced him to ſoften ſeveral exprel. 
ſions, and intirely to caſt anew the charafter 
of William Burke. As Goldfmith. had a 
high opinion of Boyd's critical taſte, he wa 
much pleaſed with the emendations he had 
fuggeſted ; and he begged of him to call 
again in a few days, when the poem- ſhould 
be completed, that he might ſubmit the re 
mainder of 1t to his peruſal, and that they: 
might read the whole of it over attentiyeh 


together. But Goldſmith did not live b 


carry his plan into execution. He died, un 


expectedly, of- a nervous fever; and when 


his 
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his friend Boyd, who had not heard even 
of his illneſs, called on him at the appointed 
ume, a ſingular circumſtance occurred. He 
inquired of the maid- ſervant who opened the 
door at Goldſmith's lodgings, whether the 
Doctor was at home? ſhe anſwered, yes, —. 
He aſked, if he might ſee him? and ſhe 
made the ſame reply; upon which he ran 
up ſtairs, when on entering his apartment 
he was ſhocked beyond deſcription, at ſee- 
ing poor Goldſmith extended in His coffin, ': 

This event took place in March 1774. 
ln the courſe of this year Boyd paid greater 
attention than be had yet done t6 the ſtudy 
of the law; and though he diſliked the 
practice of that. profeſſion, his pecuniary ne- 
celities,' togethet with the advices of his 
friends, ſeemed for a while to prevail over 
his natural inclination. Nevertheleſs, he 
did hot withdraw himſelf, either from the 
literary, ar faſhionable circles with which 
he had been accuſtomed to aſſociate; and 
his ardour for politicks ſtill continued una- 
bated. He conſtantly attended the Houſes 


of Parliament, but merely for his own gra- 
tification 


\ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
| 
| 


in excluding all ſtrangers, .' except Ir 
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tification and amuſement : and the day afte 
an important debate; he uſed to write don 
intirely from memory, the ſpeeches of thoſe 
great men, whoſe political opinions accorde 
with his own, and whoſe eloquence he mol 
admired. Some of thoſe ſpeeches he oc 
ſionally publiſhed; and the extraordinary 
accuracy with which they were reported 
aſtoniſhed all who had heard them. Ther 
was, in particular, one ſpeech of Lord Can. 
den's 'in the Houſe of Lords, on the diſpute 
with the American Colomes, of which, when 
it was publiſhed, Mr. Burke, who had heart 
it, declared in Boyd's preſence, that not only 
the ſentiments, but the expreſſions were ſo 
exact in every part, that his' Lordſhip: mul 
have written it himſelf, He 'was-afterward 
informed that Boyd had reported it. 
Mr. Boyd was ſuch an enthuſiaſt in-polt 
ticks, that he actually ſacrificed both hi 
private pleaſures and perſonal. convenience, 
in attending the proceedings in parliament, 
At a particular time, when the orders of the MW" * 
Houſe of Commons were extremely. ſtritt, 


mem- 
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fter members“, he attempted to gain admittance, 
by paſſing for one; but the door-keeper 
hoſe | | 3 knew 


* Before the year 1770, ftrangers were ſeldom or ever 
zdmitted into the gallery of the Houſe of Commons; and 
o regular accounts of the proceedings in Parliament 
were ſuffered to be printed in the newlpapers-until the 
er following, when a cireumſtance occurred that in- 
Juced Parliament to comply with the wiſhes of the people, 
by allowing their debates to be Publiſhed in the' daily 
pers, The Printer of the Londen Evening Pot, having 


pute cen ordered t6 attend at the bar of the Houle of Com- 
chen ons, for a breach of privilege, in having printed a report 
** ff their proceedings. he poſitively refuſed, to obey their 


ummons, upon which they ſent a meſſenger to! take him 
nto cuſtody. But the Printer, foreſceing, what would 
happen, applied to Mr. Wilkes, then an alderman 6f 
ondon, to afford him his protection, in caſe the meſſen- 
ger ſhould attempt to take him by force. As it was ex- 
pefted, the meſſenger inſiſted on taking the Printer into 
uſtody ; the Printer charged him with an aſſault, and a 
onſtable inſtantly appeared, who took the meſſenger to 
tie Manſion-houſe, before the Lord-Mayor, (Croſby) Al- 
derman Oliver, and Mr. Wilkes, who would have com- 


11 


ence, mitted him without heſitation, had he not been bailed by 
nent, de Deputy Serjeant at Arms. The Houſe of Commonl, 
f the MW" conſequence of this, ſent the Lord-Mayor and Aldes- 


man Oliver to the Tower, nt chuſing t touch Mr. 
Wilkes ; but finding the ſpirit of the people riſe high 
inſt their proceedings, they deemed it prudent to re: 
leaſe the Lord. Mayor and Oliver, to give up the conteſt, 

and 


5 
; 
; 
| 
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lin Macleane's, where he, had hardly" 


Ste a. particular Account of this A Fair in Mr. 1 


knew him too well to be deceived bygk 
ſtratagem, and refuſed to let him enter 
Houſe. Boyd, as it was his cuſtom, end 
voured to ſoften the man into complian 
when GzorGt DEurSsFTER, (then on 
che Directors of the Eaſt-India Comp N 
happening to paſs at the time, and 10 
hearing what was faid, rebuked the « 
keeper, and aſked Boyd his name. Hall 1 
gone too far to cee he replied, i Tall 
member for Antrim, which name of 1 
Dempſter gave to the Speaker, and 
uſhered Boyd up to the gallery, where 
of courſe remained unmoleſted. The 
morning he went to breakfaſt at Mr. 


down, when Mr. Dempſter was annoutl ol 
and fearful of being diſcovered, he thou * 
it prudent to make a pc retreat i 
the no ſmall ſurpriſe of Maeleaneg q 
Knew zer, bug the circumſtance — ki 


taken place the preceding evening. 
and Dempſter alterwards became * 


and in future to ſuffer their 8 to beds 
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Yet he was not ſo much occupied with 
oliticks, as to neglect the elegant purſuits | 
f polite literature, or the tender duties of 
rivate friendſhip, He had formed an in- 
imate acquaintance with Mr. HARTSx, 
author of the tragedy of the Counteſs of 
daliſbury, a piece which ſtill holds its place 
dn the ſtage) a young man of fine parts, 
reat accompliſhments, and amiable man- 
gers; and who, before the age of thirty, 
ad made the tour of Europe three times. 
zeing of a conſumptive habit, and at this 
ime in extreme ill health, Mr. Boyd in- 
ted him to his Houſe at Kenton-Green, 
at he might have the benefit of change of 
ir: but his malady was too far advanced to 
dmit of any eue; and neither the power 
medicine, nor the ſoothing, but cheerful 
rendfhip of Boyd, could afford him any 
ffectual relief. After living many weeks at 
enton-Green, Mr. Hartſon returned to 
wn, and died in a few days, without leaving 
ny other effects, than a few manuſcript 
ems and plays, to GRIFFIN the book- 
ler, whom he had appointed his executor, 
nd to whom he had probably been indebt- 
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ed. Boyd knowing Hartſon's diſtreſſed. cir 
cumſtances, called on Griffin the momey 
he heard of his death, and generouſly offered}; 
his ſervices. Griffin begged he would order 
and manage the funeral, which he did, and 
for which Griffin afterwards refuſed to pay 
ſcandalouſly, if not falſely, pleading in en 
cuſe, that the manuſcripts were of no val 
Boyd's friendſhip for the deceaſed, woult 
have amply compenſated in his min for th 
loſs he had thus ſuſtained, if his own, want 
had not been already ſo numerous, and i 
the ſame time ſo rapidly increaſing. H 
this was not the only inſtance in which 
met with ſtill heavier loſſes, through his u 
dent and : unbqunded generoſity, throup 
his love of literature, and$*his admiration WW 
genius: and once or twice, indeed, by i 
| lowing artful, needy, and falſe friend: 
take advantage of the eaſineſs and moder 
tion. of his temper, he reduced himſelf to 
_ greateſt, diſtreſs, in order to reſcue the 
from that doom, the utmoſt rigours 
which, their baſe and ſhameleſs ingrat 
ſubſequently proved them to have 4 
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cir On all thoſe ail however, he had 
men many real friends, whoſe prompt and active 
kindneſs ſoon extricated him from his diff. 
culties. 

With his friend Mr. Stuart, of Hamp- 
ſtead, he uſed at this period, very conſtant- 
ly, to aſſociate; and at his cheerful and hoſ- 
pitable table he enjoyed the ſociety of his 
ld friends Lauchlin Macleane and the ex- 
elent Doctor Armſtrong, together with 
any other gentlemen, diſtinguiſhed for 
heir genius and learning. Theſe literary 
parties, after paſſing ſome days at Hamp- 
ſtead, would often, at the ſuggeſtion of Arm- 
ſtrong, remove their fittings to the Devil- 
avern, in Fleet-ſtreet, a houſe much noted 
=: the reſort of the wits of thoſe days, where 
hey concluded their clafſick revels, with the 
ame ſpirit and harmony with which they 
ad commenced them. 

Mr. Stuart told me, that Armſtrong ard 
Boyd uſed to have long critical diſcuſſions 
abMﬀit the ſtyle of Junius, which the Doctor 
always cenſured, as being too affected and 
ententious, and which Boyd invariably, but 
almly, defended, as being the beſt adapted 

+ to 
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to the ſubjeQ to which it was applied, Ye 
I have often heard him expreſs his high op, 
nion of Armſtrong's exact critical diſcrini 
nation, and fine taſte; though on political 
ſubjeQs he ſaid, they never agreed, as the 
Doctor was a ſtaunch Tory,—but he uſe 
to add, —he was a /iberal Tory, 

It was his practice, however, to ayai 
politicks as much as poſſible in pris 
company, and he was always particulal 
cautious in what he ſaid of publick 
ters; but for Lord Chatham's abilities a 
virtues, his veneration was ſo high, that | 
could not ſuppreſs his indignation, when | 
heard any attempt made to lower them. 
In January 1775, he publiſhed the fin 
thoſe ſpeeches of Lord Chatham's, whi 
are inſerted in this volume. His Lordi 
delivered it on the 20th of that month, 
Lord Dartmouth's motion for an addreß 
his Majeſty, © beſeeching him to open a x 
* towards the ſettlement of the troubles, 
America.“ Of this ſpeech, the wonden 
powers of his memory, together with 
having long accuſtomed his mind to Li 
Chatham's © peculiar energy of ſtyle 
« ſentimel 
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« ſentiment,” enabled him to retain the moſt 


op. perſect recollection; and Lord Temple, and 
im many others who heard it, uſed to lay, 
tical What Mr. Boyd's report was verbatim as it 


as ſpoken : but it 1s, if poſſible, ſtill more 
xtraordinary, that after eighteen years had 
lapſed, I have heard him repeat the greateſt 
art of it. - Mr. Boyd's mode of writing 
Jown ſpeeches from memory, was altogether 
xeculiar, and therefore deſerves to be re- 
orded. He never took any notes of the 
peeches he had heard; but after attending 
> lng debate in parliament, he would ſup 
it a tavern- with ſome friends, return home 
it two or three in the morning, go to bed 
lireftly, rife about ſeven, and write down 
uch ſpeeches as he had moſt admired in the 
ourſe of the debate, without once looking 
tany of the newſpaper reports, to facilitate 
8 recollection. This is an abſolute fact, 

hich many of his friends have often wit- 
It may perhaps be aſked, how a man of 
uch uncommon abilities, .never got any 
publick employment in this country ? And 
bow he came to be overlooked by his friends 
3 in 
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in high life? Burt thoſe who beſt know the 
road to preferment, will eaſily reſolve theſe 
queſtions, when they are informed, tha 
there was nothing he ſo much diſliked, 10 
ſoliciting fayours from the great; and tha 
there was nothing ſo repugnant to his. fed 
ings, as the idea of being politically con 
nected with men whom he deſpiſed. An 
every man of the world knows full well, b 
what ſlow degrees, unaſſuming genius, 
indigent virtue, obtain the patronage of ti 
powerful and the rich.— ̃ > EE 


-.  Havp fatile.emergunt, quorum virtutibus n 
Res anguſta domi.— 


» 
* I FX * 


Vet, though Boyd was ſo liche * 
it may be ſo blameably careleſs, about th 
adyancement of his own private fortune, | 
was indefatigably zealous in promoting ti 
views of his friends, and the intereſts of h 
country ; no man ever loved the one nl 
more ſincerity, or the other with great 
ardour. 

Nor in attending 1 to * home: ſelt co 
cerns, did he overlook the leſſer duties 
humanity, Every action of his life, b. 


{pol 
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poke the benevolence of his mind. Po- 
erty never came to his houſe unaided, vir 
ue unhonoured, nor vice unreproved. 
The following anecdote will place, in a 
onſpicuous point of view, the mild cou- 
age, the manly tenderneſs, and the digni- 
ed liberality that marked his character. 
He was walking alone one day, acroſs 
lburn-Fields, on his way from Kenton- 
teen to Hampſtead, when he was ſtopped 
dy a footpad, with a crape over his face. 
The manner in which the footpad accoſted 
im, induced Boyd to ſuppoſe it his firſt 
fence ; and inſtead of being diſconcerted 
Ir alarmed at the piſtol which he had pre- 
ented at his breaſt, he harangued him in 
gentle but ſtrong terms on the impropriety 
if his conduct, till the man, ſenſibly touched 
th his language, withdrew the piſtol. 
Boyd then gave him his money, but endea- 
oured to diſſuade the man from taking his 
uch, as it was a preſent from a particular 
rend, which would be of little value to 
im, and by which he would run the riſque. 
of being detefted. The footpad, — 
ver, pleaded the extreme * of his 
family, 
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family, and Boyd at laſt gave him the watch, 
together with a ſolemn W Tan 
his future conduct. 
On giving notice ſome days deren 
_ at Fielding's office, he found the man was 
new offender, as he had conjectured; not. 
withſtanding which, he ſoon forgot the ad 
vice that he had given him, committed other 
robberies, and was at laſt taken up, tned, 
and condemned, as Mr. Boyd had foretold 
by the evidence of the pawnbroker with 
whom he had pawned the watch. 
The dread of approaching death at lal 
ſoftened the unhappy culprit into repentance 
and contrition, and called forcibly into hi 
recollection Mr. Boyd's injunction, which 
he had diſregarded ; but having till ſons 
hopes in that tenderneſs which had been 
before expreſſed for him, he ſent his wife u 
Mr. Boyd, who fell on her knees, begging 
him to ſave her huſband, as he had been 
man of good character, whom nothing bu 
the miſeries of his family could have temptet 
to go on the highway, and who ſincere) 
intended, when he had procured a ſum d 
ad ſufficient to relieve him from bi 
misfortunes, 
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misfortunes, to return to his buſineſs of cax- 
penter in W oolwich- yard, whither ſhe re- 
ferred Mr. Boyd for a character of her huſ- 
band, and whither he immediately went. 
The character he got of the man was excel- 
lent; and he brought away a petition in his 


the principal workmen. in the yard. Two 
friends of Mr. Boyd's, Mr, GLENNVY and 
Mr. Jon BowMAN, joined him in his ex- 
ertions to ſave this unfortunate man, and 
were no leſs aſſiduous about the matter than 
himſelf. Boyd wrote to Sir John Day, 
who ſent him a letter to Sir George 
Wombwell, from whom he procured an in- 
troductory letter to Lord Sandwich. He 
loſt not a moment in calling on his Lord- 
ſhip; but finding he had gone to Woolwich, 
Boyd purſued him thither, was deſired to 
call the next day in town, which he did, 
when his Lordſhip received him with great 
politeneſs, promiſed to intercede for the de- 
lired pardon, and accordingly obtained it. 
Boyd then, accompanied by his friend Mr. 
Glenny, viſited the man in Newgate-cells, 
who manifeſted great ſorrow for his grime, 
and 


favour, ſigned by the curate, and ſome of 
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and abundant gratitude towards his bene. 
factor. Boyd returned from the cell, deep. 
ly impreſſed with the horror of the ſcene 
de had witneſſed. 

The footpad, however, was pardoned, 
but not reclaimed. In the courſe of a fey 
years, he betook himſelf to his former prac. 
tices; was firſt condemned to the hulks for 
burglary, and at laſt kanged for having been 
concerned in robbing the dock-yard at 
Portſmouth ;—affording a ſtriking ,example 
of the inefficacy of clemency towards the 
prevention of crimes, in thoſe who have 
once been initiated in the practices of vice, 
and of the difficulty of bringing back to the 
ways of honeſty, he who has once been im. 
mured in the cells of Newgate, 

Shortly after this event, an affair hap: 
pened, which for a while greatly intereſted 
the publick mind, and which gave Mr. Boyd 
another opportunity of - exerciſing his * 
manity. 

In the month of June 1775, the famois 
trial of the two brothers Rozerr and 
'DanitL PerREAv, for forgery, . 
menced at the Seſſions. houſe in the Old 

5 | Bale 
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Bailey. They were indicted for being con- 


cerned in forging ſeveral bonds and notes 


in the name of Mr. Ap AIR, the agent. It 
were tedious to enter into the particulars of 
this curious cafe, which will be found very 
fully detailed in Dod/ey's Annual Regiſter, 
Vol. 20th, It is ſufficient to Rate here, that 
Mrs. Rupp, the miſtreſs of Daniel Perreau, 
a woman of exquiſite charms, but of great 
art and wickedneſs, was, by her own con- 
feſſion, the perſon who forged the bonds; 
but the jury, being fully ſatisfied of the 
Perreaus being privy to the forgery, or that 
they at leaſt had connived at it, brought in 


their verdict, © Guilty of publiſhing and 


* uttering the bond, knowing it to be 
* forged.” Though theſe unfortunate young 
men were found guilty, they were not men- 
tioned in any report to his Majeſty, till the 
month of December following, probably, 
becauſe ſome doubts had ariſen on the le- 
gality of trying Mrs. Rudd, who claimed the 
privilege of having become King's evidence, 
notwithſtanding her not having been called 
upon at the trial. This queſtion involved 
points of ſo much importance, that it was 

deemed 
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deemed requiſite to take the opinion of the 
twelve Judges upon it, who after ſome de. 
liberation determined, that Mrs. Rudd Was 
not intitled to the advantages of King 
evidence. She was accordingly tried, and 
: for want of ſufficient eyidence, acquitted 
Her trial laſted from nine in the morning 
till near eight in the evening: and when 
the jury brought in their virdict of Not guily, 
the audience teſtified their approbation by 
the loudeſt applauſes that were ever known 
in a court of juſtice ; excited, I ſhould ima- 
gine, rather from a ſympathy with the ſuf. 
ferin gs of penitent beauty, than from a con. 
viction of her innocence : for it is a fad, 
that many circumſtances of unheard- of de. 
ception came to light, after her acquittal 
Theſe circumſtances induced Mr. Boyd, s 
well as many, others who had attended the 
trials, to believe the Perreaus were innocent; 
and their dignified firmneſs, and pious reſig 


ene, 


that he warmly intereſted himſelf in cis 


4 417 7110 
favour. 6 


A moſt moving petition was proſentbi 
t her Majeſty, i in favour of Robert. Perreau, 
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by his wiſe. and three children, in deep 
mourning, and another in His ifavour lik: 
wiſe by ſev enty-erght capital bankers and 
merchants of the city of London. Reſpett- 
ing theſe petitions, the Privy-Council were 
divided in Gpinion; and Lord Suffolk was 
ſaid to be in favour of the petitioners. 
To that noble Lord, therefore, Mr. Boyd 
addreſſed feveral letters on this afflicting 
ſubject, which appeared in the Publick Ad- 
wrtiſer, Which are written with his uſt 
force and elegance, and which were much 
noticed and admired at the time. Vet not- 
vithftarding/all that was urged in extenu- 
ation of the miſconduR, if not in proof of 
the abſolute innocence of the unhappy cul- 
prits, they were included in the next report 
to his Majeſty, and ordered for execution 
on Wedneſday the 27th of January 1776. 
They accordingly ſuffered death at Tyburn 
on that day with calm and manly fortitude, 
and after the m6ſt ſolemn affirmations con- 
tained in two papers, which each delivered 
to the Ordinary, that they were intirely 
innocent of the crime for which they 
„ . * IV 
| Mr. 
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Mr. Boyd's regret and diſappointment a 
this melancholy: cataſtrophe, ſeemed propor. 
tioned to the ſtrenuous zeal with which he 
had endeavoured to avert it. 

In the courſe of the year 1775, he ha 
viſited Cambridge, where he had an oppor. 
tunity of enlarging his acquaintance with 
men of ſcience and literature; and when 
he received from St. John's College the de. 
gree in A. M. adeundem, as being a Male 
of Arts of Trinity College, Dublin. He 
here became acquainted with the preſent 
Marquis of ABERCORN, with whom he 
afterwards lived on terms of great int 
. 
In January 4776 he was called to the 
bar, where, however, he never praQiiſed, 
as well for the cauſes which I have before 
explained, as on account of the many ex 
trinſick difficulties which were thrown in 
his way. But politicks ſtill continued to 
occupy a great part of his attention, 

He went to Ireland in the ſpring of 1796 
for the expreſs purpoſe of attending the 
general election, as well as of giving bi 


vote in the county of Antrim, to his friend 
Mr. 
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Mr. Wilſon, and of managing the canvaſs 
on his ſide. Previous to the election, he 
publiſhed the Freeholder, of which I have 
already given an account, and which had 
ſuch an aſtoniſhing influence on the electors 
of Antrim, that he found little difficulty in 
carrying the cauſe of his friend, notwith- 
landing the weighty and ſterling arguments 
of the oppolite party. | 
Mr. Wilſon and the preſent Lord Henry 
Seymour Conway, were choſen for. the 
county, and Mr. Skeffington was thrown 
out. The conteſt was conducted with pe- 
nt. culiar diſcretion : and it was remarked at 
the time, that it was the only county-elec- 
the don in that part of Ireland, which had ever 
been concluded without a duel; and which 
was attributed to the mild and poliſhed 
manners of Lord H. S. (then Mr.) Conway, 
and of Mr. Boyd, who after oppoſing each 
other the whole day, with the utmoſt ar- 
dour and animation, would retire from the 
conteſt in perfect good fellowſhip. 
On Mr. Boyd's return to London, he 
ſound parties in parliament running high, 
and 


93 
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TION, by the repreſentatives of the United 
States of America, in general Congreſs al. 
ſembled, wherein they aſſigned their reaſons 
for withdrawing their allegiance to his Mz 
feſty. He loft no time in ſending a fey 
letters to the Publick Advertiſer, on that in 
portant ſubject; which, however, he wrot 
with little care, owing to the multiplicity d 
private affairs in which he was then engage 
He alſo drew up a ſpirited manifeſto in th 
name of GENERAL WASHINGTON, Which 
was inſerted in the Publick Adoeriifo, 
which attracted a vaſt deal of attention 
and which was for ſome time believe 
to be genuine. Thoſe who are converſan 
in the party politicks of that time, vil 
remember this manifeſto, as well as the 
credit, which, for a m_ it obtained with 
the publick. 

In the beginning of 1777, he gave up li 
country reſidence at Kenton-Green, an 
took a houſe in Norfolk-ſtreet in the Strand. 


And about this time, at the particular defir 
of 


and the politicians without doors in a fer. 
ment, reſpecting the memorable DecLars 


ol 
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of his friends Mr. Lauchlin Macleane “ and 
Mr. Stuart, he wrote one or two letters re- 
ative to the diſpute between the Eaſt-India 
Company and Mahommed Alli Khaan, the 
Nabob of Arcot, which he ſent to Mr. Wood- 
fall, and which appeared in the Publicł 
Advertiſer. Thele letters are written in a 
plain eaſy ſtyle, ſetting forth in a perſpicu- 
ous and forcible manner, the claims of his 
Highneſs the Nabob, but occaſionally throw- 
ing ſarcaſtick reflections on the conduct of 
ſome gentlemen then at Madras, who had 
borne a conſiderable ſhare in the buſineſs 
alluded to, as well as of the odium which 
was attached to it. He likewiſe wrote a 
pamphlet T, explanatory of the conduct of 
the Nabob, both as it regarded the depoſi- 
on of the Rajah of Tanjore, and the im- 
priſonment of LORD PIGO TJ, Governor 


of 


- 


* Mr. Macleane was the Nabob's accredited agent in 
England, 3 

This pamphlet I have not yet been able to find: but 
Mr. Stuart informed me it was a very ingenious and maſ- 
terly performance. b 8 

+ On the 24th of Auguſt 1776, Lord Pigot was arreſted, 
ah circumſtances of peculiar violence, by order of 
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of Madras; ſhewing his Highneſs's right oſ 
ſovereignty over the former, whom he con- 
ſidered as his vaſſal, and exonerating him 
from the charge of having been concerned 
in the hoſtile proceedings of the Council a 
Madras againſt the latter. 

Soon after this Mr. Macleane went to 
India, for 'the purpoſe of accommodating 
matters between the Company and the Na 
bob, and of bringing his Highneſs's debt 
into a train of liquidation. Before his de 
parture, he made ſome arrangements wit 
Boyd, in reſpett to the means of ſupporting 
the Nabob's cauſe in this eountry, and d 
keeping alive the publick intereſt concern- 
ing it: and he ſound himſelf under ſo many 


Meſſis. George Stratton, Henry Brooke, Charles Floye, 
and George Mackay, then members of the council 4 
Madras, and confined under a military force in his an 
gernment, in which degrading fituation he died, after: 
11gorous impriſonment of nine months, and a ſhort tim 
before the order of the Court of DireQors ſor his releals 
arrived at the Preſidency. See the particulars of this extii 
ordinary tranſuftion, impartially, though not fully, u 
altogether accurately detailed, in Dodſley's Annual Reglfir, 
Jbl. 20, and an authentick Account of Lord Pigat's Death i 
Lal. 21, of the fame Work, 
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obligations to Boyd, that he - faithfully 
promiſed him he vould, upon his return 


rom India, aſſiſt in clearing him from all 


his pecuniary difficulties. This promiſe did 
oreat honour to Macleane's heart, and I 
doubt not he would gladly have fulfilled it ; 
but he never again ſaw him. The ſhip on 
which he had embarked at Madras for Eng- 
land, was never heard of, after ſhe left 
the Cape of Good Hope, and muſt conſe- 
quently have foundered at ſea. 

The attention which Boyd thus paid to 
Indian politicks, did not, however, occupy 
any great part of his time; for he N 
not his uſual amuſements. 

As he now reſided in town, he conſtantly 
Irequented the cheſs club, and during this 
year aſſociated very much with his old friends 
the Duke of Ancaſter, the Earl of Aſhburn- 
ham, and Count Bruhl. 

At this period, too, he was more in the 
lactety of the Burkes, than he had hereto- 
lore been; as he not only was much at their 
own houſes, but alſo met them at Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds's, to whoſe literary parties he was 
oſten invited, and by whom, as I have be- 
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fore ſtated, he was greatly admired. At Sir 
Joſhua's he once or twice met Johnſon; 
and notwithſtanding, the Doctor's toryiſm, 
and his ſevere attack on Junius, no man 
held his genius and virtues in greater reve. 
rence than Boyd; which circumſtance, in 
my mind, ſufficiently accounts for the filence 
of Junius, reſpecting Johnſon's animadyer 
ſtons on his writings. 

Boyd's fine taſte in Painting peculiarly 
recommended him to the notice of Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds, who uſed to have fre- 
quent converſations with him on the ſub- 
, ject, and who uſed to aſk his opinion of the 
pieces on which his own maſterly pencl 
was employed. And his diſcriminating 
judgment in this delightful art, the following 
anecdote will ſerve to ſhew, 

He went once with a party to Audley- 
End, the ſeat of Sir John Griffin, to ſee: 
collection of very fine paintings, and part! 
cularly ſome figures of Venus, in different 
attitudes, by an eminent artiſt. On vier. 

ing the firſt, he obſerved, * that there ws 
van extraordinary degree of animation in 
the countenance,” adding, * that the Ve 
3 nus\ 


« lity. 


« nus's of fancy generally wanted that qua- 
On examining the other figures of 
the goddeſs, he made the ſame remark ; when 
the conductor told him with a ſmile, —*« You 
« are very right, Sir,—the dairy-maid, a 
beautiful young woman, ſat for all thoſe 
„pictures. — The Painter fell in love with 
tas Venus, and carried her off with him. 

Nor was Mr. Boyd's taſte in literary com- 
poſition leſs exquiſite, than in painting. At 
the memorable trial of the unhappy Dodd, 
he was ſo much ſtruck with the eloquence 
of his defence, and ſo much perſuaded that 
it muſt have been written by Johnſon, that 
when he returned home, he committed it to 
paper. A few days afterwards it was pub- 
liſhed, with a notification of its being the 
compoſition of Dr. Johnſon ; and when the 
original was compared with Boyd's report, 
[rom memory, they were found to be word 
for word the ſame. A more convincing 
proof of an acute diſcernment, a refined 
talte, and a moſt tenacious memory, will not, 
believe, be found in the whole range of 
biographical hiſtory. 


He 
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He was extremely fond, as I have ſhewn, 
of being preſent at all intereſting trials; but 
he never allowed that amuſement to inter. 
fere with his attendance in the Houſes d 
Parliament; for the love of politicks {til 
ſwayed his mind. 

On November the 20th, 1777, he attendel 
the debate in the Houſe of Lords, at the 
opening of the ſeſſion ; and when he wen 
home, he wrote down Lord Chatham) 
celebrated ſpeech on that occaſion, toge. 
ther with the noble Earl's reply to Lon 
Suffolk, which, however, he did not publil 
till the year 1779. 

He was alſo below the bar of thy Houſe 
of Lords, on that MEMORABLE DAY in 
1778, when the wiſeſt STATESMAN, and 
perhaps, the moſt accompliſhed oRA Ton, 
either of ancient or modern times, made 
his dying exertions, in fupport of the free: 
dom, the honour, and the glory of hö 
country, and whoſe voice was no mor 
heard in the ſenatc-houſe.——/{lud immortal 
tate dignum ingentum, illa humanitas, i 
virtus Craſſi morte extinfla Jubita eft, vix di- 

1 decem poſt eum diem, qui hoc et _ 

| hon 
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libro continelur. Ila tanguam cycnea fuit 
dinini homnts vox, et oratio, quam quaſe ex- 
telantes, poſt eus interitum, veniebamus in 
curiam, ut veſtigium illud ipſum, in quo ille 
poftremum inſtitiſſet, contueremur “. 

When Lord Chatham fainted, the Houſe 
was thrown into the utmoſt confuſion. Al- 
ſtance was called for from behind the bar, 
and Mr. Boyd immediately offered his ſer- 
vices, which, however, were not afterwards 
required. The noble Earl was conveyed to 
his ſeat at Hayes in Kent, and expired on 
the 11th of May. 

In 1779, Mr. Boyd publiſhed his Genuzne 
Abſtraf?s of the aforeſaid Speeches of the 
Earl of Chatham, with a Preface and Notes. 
They were printed in the form of an ocłavo 
pamphlet, for J. Dodfley. Before the 
pamphlet was put to preſs, he apologized 
to his old acquaintance Mr. Almon, for not 
giving it to him; —ſaying, that as he (Mr. 
Almon) had been perſonally known to 
Lord Chatham, the publication by him 


+ Cic. de Orat. lib. iii. f. 1. 


might 
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might ſeem to inſinuate it was with the con. 
eurrence of his Lordſhip's friends, which 
not being the fact, his delicacy would not 
permit to be inferred.” 

The ſame year he was recommended hy 
Mr. Stuart and Mr. James Macpherſon? 
to the five depoſers+ of Lord Pigot, no 
only to plead their cauſe in Weſtminſter. 
Hall, but alſo to write a pamphlet to endes. 


* The Tranſlator of the celebrated Poems of Oss1ay, 
and at this time agent to the NaBos of Arcor. 
| +On the 16th of April 1779, Admiral Pigot, brother u 
the unfortunate nobleman in queſtion, moved, in tht Houſe 
of Commons, an Addreſs to his Majeſty, praying tha 
he would be graciouſly pleaſed to give directions to his 
Attorney General to proſecute the five depoſers of Lon 
« Pigot,” whole names have been already mentioned, 
Mr. Stratton, the principal perſon concerned in that 
affair, being a Member of the Houſe, and preſent in his 
place on the occaſion, entered into a long vindication «| 
his own, and of his colleague's conduct, which, however, 
did not ſatisfy the Houſe, and the Admiral's motion wa 
carried without a diviſion, Mr. Stratton and his friend 
were accordingly proſecuted. The trial came on in the 
Court of King's Bench, before Lord Mansfield, on the act 
of December 1779, at nine in the morning, and laſted til 
ſeven the next morning, when the jury returned thei 


verdict 6vILTY, They were, however, ſentenced on! 
to pay a trifling fine. 


Vour 
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vour to efface the odium which had been 
thrown upon their characters. But Mr. 
Duxxixs, being their leading Counſel, they 
thought it unneceſſary to employ any one 
by ele: and owing to a particular circum- 
| Whance, which it is not material to relate, 
t Boyd declined writing the pamphlet. 

er. But he had now a proſpett of procuring a 
en- WM fituation, which would have opened the road 
to his ambition, and for which his great abi- 
lities were peculiarly well ſuited. Governor 
«1 Fatterſon and Mr. Flood uſed their utmoſt 
our ¶ N intereſt to get him appointed under-ſecretary 
thi ol ſtate, in Lord George Germaine's depart- 
ment; and for that purpoſe, he was recom- 
nes, ended in the ſtrongeſt terms to his Lord- 
tha A tip, by a friend who had great influence 
u with him. Nevertheleſs, all the efforts that 
vere made in his favour, proved unſucceſs- 
ul, owing to ſome hidden cauſe ®, of which, 
as I know not the exact truth, I ſhall not at- 
lempt to develop. The failure of this buſineſs 


This cauſe, I ſtrongly ſuſpe&, will be explained, 
hen Mr, Chalmers publiſhes his documents, in proof of 
r. Boyd having written the letters of Junius. 


gave 
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gave infinitely more concern to his friend, 
than to himſelf; for as his political ſenti 
ments differed widely from thoſe of the ad. 
miniſtration, it was with the greateſt dif. 
culty Mr. Flood perſuaded him to agree u 
the application being made; but the deplo 
' Table condition of his affairs, and the hope 
of ſerving his family, at laſt induced him 1 
yield to his friends intreaties. 

After this affair dropped, he ſent ſever 
letters to the Publick Advertiſer ſigned Dt 
mocraticus, ſome of which I have inſerted 
in this collection of his writings, and hav 
already ſpoken of much at large. 

In the winter of 1779, and the ſpring F 
1 780, he wrote the letters of the Whig, whicl 
he addreſſed to the PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, 
and which, as has been ſtated, appeared i 
Mr. Almon's morning paper, intitled, th: 
London Courant. Theſe were his laſt polu. 
cal productions which merit any attention 
but he afterwards publiſhed, in the ſame pt 
per, a few letters ſigned Kitty Backpind, 
in ridicule of the Scotch, which, although 
they would be unintereſting now, furniſhed: 


vaſt deal of amuſement at the time. 
Having 
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Having, by ſome accident, ſnapt the mu/- 
culus plantaris of his leg, he was deſired by 
his friend JounN HuNTER, to recline daily 
on a ſopha; and although he was in extreme 
pain, it was in thts ſituation that he wrote 
thoſe humorous letters. After his reco- 
very, he dined at Mr. Lee's, where there 
vas a hoſt of Scotchmen at table. The con- 
verſation turned upon Kitty Backpinch's 
epiſtles, which occaſioned much laughing 
and many pleaſantries. Several conjectures 
were made about the author, but the ſuſpi- 
cion never fell upon Boyd, who profeſſed 
himſelf equally anxious with the reſt of the 
company to diſcover the wicked wit that had 
taken ſo many liberties with his friends. 

He ſtill continued to be a conſtant attend- 
ant in the houſes of parliament. In the 
gallery of the Houſe of Commons he 
oſten ſat near Mr. P1TT, the preſent CHAx- 
CELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, before 
that Right Hon. gentleman became a mem- 
ber of the houſe. They at laſt got well ac- 


quainted ; and once, after a long debate on 
the affairs of Ireland, they retired together 
o a late dinner, and over their wine jointly 

commnted 
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committed to paper the ſubſtance of th 
debate, and tranſmitted it to Ireland. Whey 
the bill was called for, Boyd chanced ng 
to have caſh enough about him to pay hi 
ſhare, and Mr. Pitt lent him a few ſhilling 
to make up the deficiency, 

Of thele favourite amuſements, however, 
he was now obliged to take leave. The 
exigencies of his ſituation engroſſed all hy 
attention; and the experience of the incon 
veniencies he ſuffered from them, determi 
ed him to attach himſelf to ſome fixed pur. 
luit, whereby he might be enabled fo repai 
his fortune. With this view he got his w 
, Umate friend Mr. Lawrence Sullivan to u 
commend him to Lord Macartney ; and a 
his Lordſhip's nomination to the govern 
ment of Madras, he appointed him Iu 
ſecond ſecretary. 

With this appointment, he left England 
(though with much reluctance) embarked fo 
India with Lord Macartney's ſuite, and at 
rived at Madras in the autumn of wh! 
year 1781. | x ch 

After his arrival at that ſettlement, he & 


voted his leiſure hours very ſeduloully 0 
the 
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he ſtudy of eaſtern politicks, in which he 
as not long in attaining conſiderable know- 
edge. 

An opportunity ſoon occurred to call 
hat knowledge into action. A powerful 
onfederacy was at this time formed againſt 
he Britiſh poſſeſſions in India, which aimed 
t nothing leſs than their total deſtruction, 
ind which the active genius of a HasT1NGS, 
nd the dauntleſs heroiſm of a CooTE, per- 
aps could have alone ſubdued, 

Thus ſituated, a plan was propoſed, and 
peedily adopted, by the government of 
ladras, of forming an alliance with a 
cople, with whoſe manners and country 
re were very lightly acquainted ; but from 
hom much aſſiſtance might be derived, 
n reducing the power of a great com- 
erctal rival, with whom we were then at 


gland var. 8 

ed 10 The Dutch had long remained in un- 
nd u iturbed poſſeſſion of the trade of the iſland 
of We Ceylon; but the time was now arrived 


hen they had to encounter in an enemy an 
nelligent and adventurous rival, and when 
that energy was required to be called 


forth, 
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forth, which in their better days mount the 
arms of Spaniſh tyranny. 

After the reduction of Nabe 
the fall of the other Dutch ſettlements on 
the Coaſt of Coromandel, an expedition wa 
planned and executed againſt 7rmcomalle, 
in Ceylon, under the direction of Admin 
Sir Edward Hughes. 

Mr. Boyd accompanied this expedition 
being deputed, by the Governor in Counci 
of Madras, on a ſpecial miſſion to the King 
of Candy. He embarked on board th 
Admiral's ſhip, the Superb, and was on 
ſhore at the ſtorming of Trincomallee, a le 
days ſubſequent to which he ſet out on hi 
embaſly to Candy. 

A particular account of this miſſion wil 
be found in Mr. Boyd's Journal“, whichs 

nov 


* This Journal was written by Mr. Boyd, during li 
embaſſy, and the copy of it which is now publiſhed, ts 
gether with the letters contained in the Appendix to tit 
Embaſſy, were tranimitted by him to Mrs. Boyd, wh 
he was a priſoner in the iſle of Bourbon, and have by be 
been carefully preſerved ſince that time. The account! 
gave of this Embaſſy in a former edition of Mr. Bop 
Life, is in ſome parts inaccurate, owing to my not havith 

, whe 
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don printed for the firſt time, and inſerted 
in the ſecond volume of theſe works, to- 
gether with a Preface, that compriſes an 
\iſtorical account of Ceylon, and that points 
out the importance of Mr. Boyd's embaſſy, 
li, Was well as the ability with which it was 
ira conducted. | 
The object of this embaſſy was to con- 

ion clude a treaty of alliance between the Go- 
nel ernment of Madras and the King of Candy, 
in by which the latter was to be required, not 
deny to ſupply the Britiſh troops in Ceylon, 
with the eſſential article of proviſions, but alſo 
io ſend a powerful army to co-operate with 
the Engliſh in the reduction of Columbo. 
The King of Candy, after much perſuaſion, 
agreed to ſupply the Engliſh with provi- 


nen I wrote that account, any other information con- 
erning it, than what I had collected from ſome caſual 
onverſations with Mr. Boyd on the ſubjeft. One or two 
{thoſe inaccuracies it may be neceſſary to point out. It 
ated, that Mr. Boyd had only an eſcort of an havildar 
ad twelve ſepoys, and that he was only twelve days on 
us journey from Trincomallce to Candy; whereas it appears 
rom his own account, that he had a whole company of 
poys, commanded by a Britiſh officer, and that he was 
er one month between T rincomallce and Candy. 


ſions, 
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fions, but he poſitively refuſed to take an MI” 
part in the war againſt the Dutch, or to cou 
clude a treaty of alliance, except with an an.” 
baſfador commiſſioned by the King of Englan 
himſelf. It was in vain that Mr. Boyd re. 
preſented to his Highnels, that the Governg 
of Madras was the repreſentative of th 
King of England, in India, that he cone 
quently had full powers to negotiate vil 
foreign ſtates, and that he had in fact con 
cluded treaties with many other princes i 
Hinduſtan. ' The Candian monarch remain 
ed inflexible, and Mr. Boyd was at [al 
obliged to depart from his court, without 
having obtained the moſt material purpok 
ol his miſſion. 

On his return to Trincomallee, he hired i 
ſmall veſſel to carry him to Madras, with a 
poſſible expedition; the frigate that had bea 
appointed by the Admiral to carry him thi 
ther, having put to ſea. This proved an u 
lucky circumſtance to Mr. Boyd; for tit 
day after his departure from 7r:ncomallee, it 
fell in with the French fleet, commanded) 
Monſ. de Suffrein, was made priſoner, an 
ſent on board La Fine frigate. The Captal 


of this ſhip was a polite companionable man, 
and ſhewed him great reſpect and kinanels. 
Such manners, under misfortune, are pecu- 
larly conciliating. 

The morning after his capture, the lively 
Frenchman told him, with a ſmile, that the 
Engliſh fleet was in fight; and that their ſitu- 
ations might probably be ſoon reverſed. 
Les armes ſont journalieres, ſaid he, with 
uch vivacity, and giving him his hand; 
* a quelque choſe malkeur eft bon mon 
m but fortune was unkind to his pri- 
oner. 

The fleets engaged, and the action, as is 
ell known, laſted till night. La Fine, by. 
ome miſmanagement, got into the Engliſh 
ne, and fell ſo cloſe on board the Iſis, a fifty 
zun ſhip, that the French commander 
tought it folly to attempt getting off, and 
led that he had ſtruck; upon which ſe- 
eral Engliſh priſoners went on board the 
is, but Mr. Boyd, being rather indiſpoſed, 
ſeclinecl quitting the Frenchman till the 
wrning ; in the mean time, however, a freſh 
reeze ſprung up, and before the Iſis, in her 
able condition, could take poſſeſſion of 
VOL, I. þ her 
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her prize, the frigate took the n 
and got clear off. Mr. Boyd remonſtrated 
againſt this proceeding of the French cap. 
tain's in terms ſo pointed and ſtrong, that 
he was ordered into cloſe confinement. The 
next day, the French captain releaſed him, 
apologized for the manner in which he. had 
treated him, and endeavoured to extenuate 
the impropriety of his conduct towards the 
Iſis. 

When La Fine arrived at the ind of 
Mauritius, Mr. Boyd was made a cloſe pr. 
ſoner, and was kept there ſeveral months, 
He was afterwards ſent to the iſle of Bourbon, 
(for what reaſon he never could learn) where 
he lived at the Governor's table, and was 
treated with the utmoſt kindneſs and libe- 
rality. 

Captivated "with that generoſity and po- 
liteneſs for which the people. of this iſland 
are peculiarly diſtinguiſhed, he felt not the 
inconveniences, much leſs the hardſhips, 
impriſonment. Such ſocieties he was born 
to animate, telicitate, and delight : in them 


he gave grace to learning, cheerfulneſs to 
| wiſdom, and elegance to wit. 


But 
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But the liberality of the Governor put a 
period to the pleafures which he enjoyed in 
this beautiful iſland: he offered Mr. Boyd 
his parole, which reſpe& for his ſituation 
obliged him, however reluctantly, to ac- 
cept. | | 

On his return to Madras, he ſolicited Lord 
Macartney for an appointment, by which he 
could advance his fortune ; but his Lord- 
ſhip having none at his immediate diſpoſal, 
Mr. Boyd went for a few months to Cal- 
cutta, where he lived on terms of intimacy 
with Sir JOHN MAcHERSON, then Go- 
rernor of Bengal, and where his talents, wit, 
and humour, together with the ſuperlative 
ſprightlineſs of his convivial qualities, will be 
long remembered with pleaſure. 

His ſtay at Calcutta was ſhorter than he 
ntended. Being appointed maſter-attend- 
idency. The duties of this ſituation were 
Il ſuited to the delicacy of his mind; but 
5 the emoluments appertaining to it were 
lo great as to open to him the proſpett of 
ultimate wealth, he cheerfully overlooked 
every leſſer conſideration. Nor was this 


5 2 proſpect 
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proſpet ſo diſtant, or the avenue that 
led to it ſo diſagreeable as may. be ſup. 
| poſed; though Prudence, unqueſtionably, 
was the only guide that could conduct him 
through it: but, alas! with her he was ever 
at variance, for he aſſociated too conſtantly 
with Senſibility, to reliſh much the cold 
counſels of Prudence; yet is it tobe lamented, 
that Prudence did not find an early entrance 
into his breaſt, that with. her protecting 
| ſhield, ſhe might have covered, from the 
rude ravages of precarious fortune, the fine 
poliſh of virtuous ſenſibility. 

He now lived in his uſual ſtyle, the orna- 
ment of general ſociety, and the life of every 
company. 

During the Myſore war, which terminated 
in 1792, he conducted a paper, intitled, the 
Madras Courier: it was very juſtly admired 
for preciſion 1 in detail, 'and talte and judg- 
ment in ſelection. 

In June 1793, he firſt conceived the idea 
of publiſhing periodical eſſays on morals and 
literature. At this time I accidentally be- 
came acquainted with him. I was then 


only not a boy;” and the manly dignity 
| ol 


ab 
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of his countenance, the faſcinating courteſy 
of his addreſs, the rich eloquence of his lan- 
ouage, the variety of his knowledge, and the 
facility with which he communicated infor- 
mation, at once commanded my reſpect and 
admiration. We often met, and our con- 
verſations chiefly took a literary turn, He 
liſtened to my opinions, however much they 
difered from his own; with the kindeſt con- 
deſcenſion, and anſwered them with a frank- 
neſs that beſpoke the generoſity of his mind. 
A gradual increaſe of mutual fondneſs, ſoon 
grew into friendſhip ;—a friendſhip not to be 
impaired by place, fortune, or calamity, nor 
ever effaced from my mind. 


If cer from me thy loved memorial part, 
May ſhame afflict my alienated heart. 


* Oh, if ſometimes thy ſpotleſs form deſcend, 

To me, thy aid, thou guardian Genius, lend! 

When rage miſguides me, or when fear alarms, 
When pain diſtreſſes, or when pleaſure charms, 

* In ſilent whiſp'rings purer thoughts impart, 

« And turn from ill a frail and feeble heart; 

Lead through the paths, thy virtue trod before, 

* Till bliſs ſhall join, nor death can part us more.” 


I was now his inmate, and ſeldom or ever 
abſent from his company. His acquaint- 


ance 
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ance formed the whole ſociety of Madras, 
and to that little circle he gave peculiar 
grace. Every man of judgment admired, 
and every man of ſenſibility loved him. If 
there were thoſe that ſnarled at his irregula. 
rities, they were at leaſt ſoothed by his gen. 
tleneſs; and if at times they had the bold: 
neſs to bite, they had not often the reſolution 
to continue the conflict : for churliſh cen. 
ſure is always impotent when oppoſed to 
humour and mildnels, | 

His plan for the © Indian Objeruer,” wa 
made known to the publick ſome time in 
Auguſt 1793, and ſoon obtained a very libe. 
ral encouragement. The novelty of the 
attempt in that country, excited univerſal 
curiolity, which it was known the great 'ta- 
| lents of the Conductor were well qualified 
to gratify. In the courſe of a month, the 
ſubſcription amounted to four hundred 
names. | | 

The work was now to commence; but 
Mr. Boyd very properly judging it would 
give greater ſatisfaction by appearing 
through the channel of a weekly paper, in 
which the politician and merchant, if they 
reliſhed 
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reliſhed not the literary treat, might reſort 
o more homely repaſts, propoſed this mode 
to his friends, by whom it. was highly ap- 
proved. 

This paper he intitled the Hircarrak e, r 
the firſt number of which appeared on the 
och of September 1793, and which, before 
the publication of the ſecond, procured 
nearly one hundred additional ſubſcribers. 
The Obſerver was now in high repute, and 
the Boeviad race of India, (for there are 
thoſe ſongſters there as well as in other 
countries) were all on wing—ſtraining their 
lungs to heave the cumbrous load! 


Scribimus incluſi, numerous ille, hie pede liber, 
Grande aliguid quad pulmo anime prelargus anhelet +. 


The Obſerver with conſiſtent dignity ſtea- 
lily advanced in his purſuit, gratified by the 
voice of publick approbation, and undiſ- 
turbed by thoſe literary reptiles whom the 
rays of his genius had called forth into a 
momentary exiſtence. 

In February 1794, Mr. Boyd adverdifed 
propoſals for publiſhing by ſubſcription his 


An Hircarrah ſignifies a meſſenger. f Perl. Sat. I. 
Embaſſy 
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Embaſſy to Candy, with particulars of that 
country, and of the iflands of Mauritius and 
Bourbon, in two volumes 8vo. The ſub. 
ſcription did not increaſe ſo rapidly as might 
have been expected. It was certainly 
work from which the world would have de. 
rived much entertainment and information, 
The tardineſs of the publick damped the 
ardour with which he had embraced the 
project; and he delayed taking up his pen 
till a ſufficient ſum was ſubſcribed to bear 
the charges of the preſs. But in September 
following, urged by ſome friends, he reſolved 
to begin, and partly on that account cloſed 
the Obſerver, with a poſtſcript, in which 
there 1s a conditional promiſe to renew the 
eſſays at a future period, and to print, in 
collective form, thoſe that had appeared. 

He now undertook the work with zeal 
and confidenily. hoped to finiſh it within fix 
months; but this hope was never realized, 
he was ſeized with a.fever which carried hm 
to his grave. 

The thread of this narrative has nov 
| brought me to an awful, affliting, and in- 
tereſting ſcene, of which, though I was my 

ſelf 
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ſelf a melancholy ſpectator, I would much 
rather decline the deſcription ; but reve- 
rence for truth, and juſtice to the memory 
of my departed friend, oblige me to dif- 
cloſe it. | | 
That 'prodigality of all worldly benefits, 
and perpetual careleſſneſs of pecuniary con- 
ſiderations, which miſguided the early years 
of Mr. Boyd, attended him to that bed of 
ſickneſs, on which, whatever were his crimes, 
or whatever his failings, he was to make a 
final ex piation. Though imprudence muſt 
be acknowledged to be a great defect, yet 
that mind can boaſt of little liberality, which 
magnifies it to a crime: moſt men, never- 
theleſs, by judging of characters from ap- 
pearances in common life, and by being un- 
aequainted with the latent ſprings of human 
action, are apt indiſcriminately to conſider 
continued imprudence in the light of fraud. 
Mr. Boyd, who had attentively ſtudied 
the great volume of life, muſt have known 
the truth of this obſervation ; but perhaps 
he never experienced it until the approach 
of his diſſolution. | 
Bleſſed 
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Blefſed with a vigorous conſtitution and 
an even flow of ſpirits, he paſſed through a 
chequered and buſtling life without having, 
till now, been confined with any ſerious il. 
neſs. The fever therefore, which, from it 
beginning, preyed upon his vitals, he fel 
with an anguiſh, imbittered by reflection on 
the embarraſſment of his affairs, and exaſ. 
perated by the calls of diſappointed cred. 
tors. Yet his mind, ſuperior to misfortune, 
diſdained the language of ſorrow ; and hi 
heart, warmed by the recollection of bene. 
volent actions, ſolaced itſelf in the exercik 
of religious duties, 

Some days previous to his death, during 
a paroxyſm of his fever, I was called to 
take my laſt farewell,—to tear myſelf from 
that boſom in which my affections had ſo 
long repoled! My friend was extended on 
his bed, his once expreſſive viſage pale and 
emaciated, his eyes hollow and languid, and 
his voice feeble and low. He ſtretched out 
his hand to receive me, and only whiſperel 
he was ill; — but the big tear that rolled down 
his ſtill animated countenance, was more 
intelligible 
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ntelligible FAY all the igures of lan- 
guage. 

This is a ſcene in which friendſhip diſco- 
ers every ſecret goodneſs, and at the ſame 
ime finds palliations for every fault; in 
hich power loſes all its influence, and rival- 
ſhip all its envy ; in which diſſipation and 
ally tremble, and vice and impiety ſtand 
appalled. © Whoever would know how 
much piety and virtue ſurpaſs all external 
good, might here have ſeen them weighed 
* againſt each other; where all that gives 
motion to the active, and elevation to the 
eminent; all that ſparkles in the eye of 
* hope, or pants in the boſom of ſuſpicion, 
* at once became duſt in the balance, with- 
* out weight and without regard.” But it 
did not fall to my lot to attend him in his 
alt hour. His life was prolonged for a few 
days more, and he expired in the arms of a 
virtuous and enlightened friend, whom he 
had always regarded with tenderneſs, and 
whoſe ablilities he had always admured. 
With this friend I was fitting in the fick 
room, (the laſt time I ever ſat in it) when 
luddenly raiſing himſelf in his bed, he called 


us 
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us near him, and with a tremulous voice 
though with a compoſure and clearneſs, {. 
dom attainable in ſuch ſituations, ſpoke the 
following lines : 


In life's gay flow, when all obey 
Te ſprightly notes of Pleaſurc's call; 


Can chen the faichful mirror ſay, 
I ſhew a juſt original? 07 
5 | pre 
In ſcenes of pow'r, of pomp, and place, 
Where proud Ambition's vat'ries bow; | 
Can there the mirror's ſhining face, lt 
Of life a true reſemblance ſhew ? al 
he 
No! 'tis not where Ambition's hand | 
Sweeps o'er the poliſh roughly warm; 
Nor where keen Pleaſure's ſighs demand tal 
Her flatt'ring images to form, he 
| ane 
Tis there, where with Reflection's aid, M 
And purified by Pain, 
Man contemplates his ſickly bed,— | 
The mirror then-ſhines plain! bet 
| his 
He would have proceeded, but his fe. 


ings were unable to bear thoſe refleCtions 
which he had already conjured up. He 
burſt into a flood of tears, and reclined agait 
on his pillow, 


A 


|. 
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As his fate approached, he told the friend 
whom I have above alluded, that ſome 
nends had abandoned him :—yet, though 
» felt this defection with the keeneſt regret, 
uo expreſſion of reſentment, no emotion of 
bnger, not even a look of unkindnels, ſullied 
he purity of his dying ſentiments ; but in 
orgiving his enemies, and in offering up his 
Prayers to. the Almighty, for his . 
s friends, his country, and all mankind, 
ich intire reſignation, and the moſt perfett 
almneſs, he breathed his laſt Thus ended 
he life of this great and extraordinary man, 
at once remarkable for the moſt. brilliant 
talents, and the moſt exalted virtues, —for 
he misfortunes which obſcured the one, 
and for the follies which ſurrounded the 
other. 
His death happened on the 19th of Ofto- 
ber 1794, in the FORTY-EIGHTH year of 
his age; and he was interred, the day ſol- 
lowing, in the New Burying Ground at 
Madras. | 

Among the — who mourn the loſs 
of Mr. Boyd, are his widow, a ſon and 
daughter, who by all accounts ſhew that the 
genius 
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genius of their father ſurvives ; his btothe; 
Alexander Macaulay, Eſq. who lives on the 
family eſtate in the county of Antrim, and 
who is married to a ſiſter of the preſen 
Lord Viſcount Gosford; and his fiſter, 
Mrs. Godley, a lady of great accompliſh 
ments, and many virtues. 


The perſon of Mr. Boyd was tall ant 
graceful, formed with the moſt exact ſyn- 
metry; his mien noble and elevated; 
his countenance animated and command 
ing, and his deportment exccedingly ele. 
gant. 

He poſſeſſed great ſtrength and agility d 
body, and was particularly fond of all ath 
letick exerciſes, in many of which he ex- 
celled. x 

In the hours of mirth and conviviality he 
was too deſirous of diſplaying his ſuperiorii 
in trifles ; and uſed at times to relax his dig 
nity, and ſhew his {kill at a trick. But in 
thoſe practices he was guided much by hs 


company; for it was one of his maxim, 
3.1 « that 
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that a man ſhould always endeavour to 
adapt his converſation and manners to 
the prevailing taſte of his company, pro- 
; vided the doing ſo did not violate the rules 
of morality or decorum.” 

In ſocial life he poſſeſſed, in an eminent 
degree, thoſe qualities which give confidence 
to fellowſhip, and zeal to benevolence; 
which give incitement to charity, and acti- 
vity to friendſhip. His manners were fo 
captivating, that they at once intereſted 
very affection of the heart. His pleaſantry 
and humour extorted ſmiles from the in- 
flexible miſanthrope, and infuſed cheerful- 
nels into the breaſts of the diſconſolate. 
The perſuaſive mildneſs of his language 
conciliated the boiſterous, and ſubdued the 
rude. But in the practice of theſe virtues 
he was not unaccompanied by the neigh- 
bouring paſſions. Regular men were dil. 
pleaſed with his deviation from order, and 


he 
* prudent men were offended · with his total 
| ti neglett of economy. His boundleſs pro- 
5 ſulion was generally condemned, and his 


mumficence often got the name of in- 
juſtice. 


Yet 
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Yet if his generoſity gave that in charity, 
which juſtice demanded as a right, the un. 
deſerving, at leaſt, never ſhared in the dom. 
tion; for wiſdom, which ſeemed to hay 
forſaken him in the common affairs of lif * 
directed his mind in its more exalted open. 
tions, and always guided him in his char, 
table diſtributions. Though from diſtrel 
in whatever form it appeared, he nei 
could withhold immediate relief, yet to vin ee 
or idleneſs he never deliberately gave encous 
ragement. Under his roof, where even 
man who wanted a home, found a ready 
admittance, hoſpitality was by conſequend 
ſometimes miſapplied ; which although hy 
penetration ſoon perceived, his exceſſive de 
licacy and politeneſs would not allow him to 
remedy. Let not, therefore, thoſe immenk 
ſums of money which he laviſhed ava 
be intirely placed to the account of his owt 
extravagance; for they were at times aug 
mented by the folly or ſordidneſs of other 
and, in a few inſtances, by thoſe vulturesd 
office, who prey on the unſuſpecting can 
dour and generoſity of their maſter's diſpo 
ſition. 


In 
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In his friendly attachments be was leſs 


u. frequently miſtaken ; for he founded them 

ea the broad baſis of diſintereſted principle. 
ve Difference of ſentiment, diſtruſt, and jea- 
ile ouly, the moſt formidable enemies to friend- 


ſhip, found no place in his breaſt : there, all 
as equable, ſmooth, and gentle. 

The warmth of affection which he bore 
friends, ſeemed at times to border on 
rejudice; and he was too apt to hide their 
lemiſhes, by magnifying their perfections: 
yet, if his applauſes were ſometimes unquas 


ed, his cenſures were always ſparing. Of 
enam it may be ſaid, in the words of that great 
u ateſman and orator, whoſe eloquence and 
ede Watriotiſm have been fo long the pride of his 
mußgountry, and the admiration of Europe,— 

ene that his enmities were Rake I friend- 


' ſhips eternal “.“ 

In private company Mr. Boyd never in- 
lulged in perſonal ridicule. Scandal he 
lelpiſed with becoming dignity : he always 
ndeavoured to ſtifle every petty whiſper of 


levolence; and in his converſation he 


Amicitia ſempiternæ, inimcitie placabiles.” 
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was ſo particularly cautious and correR, thy 
I do not. remember ever to have heard hin 
inſinuate, much leſs openly expreſs, an 
thing injurious to a private character. 
Entering early into life with a mind di. 
curſive and powerful, and a judgment pe 
netrating, definite, and clear, he attained z 
very extenſive and accurate knowledge d 
mankind; which important advantage, aide 
by a vivid imagination, embelliſhed vith il 
the graces of learning, gave him a pre-emk 
nence in familiar converſation, that cannd 
eaſily be equalled, and has been ſeldom fur. 
paſſed, 8 FEY 
He could accommodate himſelf to even 
company and to every mind, and poſſeſſe 
the rare quality of diffuſing pleaſure when 
ever he appeared. In mixt ſociety, tit 
quickneſs of his apprehenſion allowed no 
thing to eſcape his notice: his mind ws 
always preſent, and his whole powers read 
at every call. He could vary his ſubjet 
with the utmoſt promptitude, and examunt 
each with equal preciſion ;—with the ſeriow 
he could be moral; with the ſtudious be 


could be learned; with the polite he coul 
be 


he elegant; with the gay he could be witty z 
with the frolickſome he could be humor- 
ous; and with the unlettered he could be s 


plain, 
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At his convivial board his wit ſparkled 
pe. vith every glafs, and his jocularity flowed 
d as plentifully as his wine; but it was the. 
> ofcharms of the one, rather than the excel- 
del WYence of the other, that allured his gueſts, 


nd detained them till a late hour; for even 
is meals were a feaſt for the underſtand- 
= | 
On theſe occaſions, he, at times, became 

x keen polemick, and engaged warmly in 
terary and political diſputes : but his argu- 
entative powers were not commenſurate 

th his other qualifications. His imagina- 

on was greater than his judgment; and his 
eaſoning, therefore, though dextrous and 
pecious, had little ſolidity or depth. His 
earers, however, were always delighted, if 

ot always convinced. 


mme In the warmth of diſputation, he occa- 

2ri0u0Wonally ſhewed ſome flight degree of arro- 

us It 1 

BA * Vt voluptates quoque ſtudiis condiantur. PLiny. 
be 


92 gance. 
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gance. To maintain a favourite poſition, 
he would pour forth a torrent of learning 
and dare the confutation of his antagoniſ;Mnc 
and in ſcrutinizing publick characters be 
was, perhaps, too much influenced by hin 
feelings. Yet in the heat of diſcuſſion, by gra 
was always agreeable : he never ſoiled hy 
lips with the breath of animoſity, far le 
with the meanneſs of perſonal alluſion que 
The ſuavity of his manners he preſerve: 
inviolate. In his converſation, there vas 1 
violence, no harſhneſs, no aſperity; nothug 
loud, nor coarſe, nor rude; all was mill 
and eaſy, and elegant. fil 
When argument at any time ran! 
or tended to produce any ſerious diſcoiſ pur 
he would ingeniouſly change the conve 
tion by a humorous ſally ; and if any ang 
diſputant ſhould not yet be diſpoſed to yieohdr 
he would with admirable quickneſs turn biWhre 
ſyllogiſms into an epigram, and tell ju 
with an irreſiſtible pleaſantry, Now, ion 
friend, do indulge us with an armiſtice.” | 
turning thoſe epigrams he was often pam 
cularly happy; and although he was too ) fo 
of interlarding them with puns, which; li 


2 - ote 
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other puns, were frequently inſi pid, yet they 
ng WMlcldom failed to excite applauſe, and pro- 
note cheerfulneſs. 

In female ſociety, he preſerved his mer- 
riment with delicacy, and his wit with 
gracefulneſs, without loſing its point. Of 
he Belle A ſemblee, he was an ardent admirer, 
nd he joined the ſprightly circle with fre- 
quent delight: but the licentiouſneſs of the 
Irawing-room he unreſervedly condemned. 
That reſtleſs propenſity to game—that Ca- 
vithes aleatorium, which renders morbid 
ry generous principle in youth, and 
pollutes the hoary honours of age; which 
liſpraces the faireſt forms, and corrupts the 
pureſt hearts, -found an enemy in Boyd, 
ho, though goaded by a wild extravagance, 
ad never been driven into its ſnares. He, 
dmoniſhed its deluded votaries, not leſs by 
precept v, than example. 

Of his intellectual elements, his imagina- 
on was the moſt powerful and active. His 


* Whoever wiſhes to know his deteſtation af this vice, 
ill find the ſubjett treated in a very maſterly and ele- 
ant manner, in the ninth number of the Indian Obſerver, 
ol. II. page 152, of theſe works. 
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genius bold, aſpiring, and adventurous, form, 
ed conceptions beyond the bounds of ſub. 
lunary nature; and his judgment was onh 
not vigorous, when it endeayoured to re, 
ſtrain his fancy. His mind in all its open 
tions was aſſiſted by a curioſity perpetual 
awake, and a comprehenſive capacity of ob 
ſervation by an intuitive perception, a t6 
nacious memory, and an underſtanding tha 
could aſſociate the remote and the fan 
—the beautiful and the grand, 1 * 
But the diſtinguiſhing qualities of his min 
were memory, clearneſs, and perſpicaciy 
What he had once heard, or read, he neu 
forgot. He could repeat all the paſlags 


that he moſt admired, and theſe were d 


courſe very numerous, in the writings d 
Demoſthenes and Cicero, of Thucydide 
and Tacitus, of Bacon, Machiavel, at 
Monteſquieu. In poetry, his favourite ay 
thors were Homer and Milton, and he cout 
repeat ſeveral books of the Iliad, and 
Paradiſe Loſt, from the beginning to tit 
end. The ſpeeches that he had heard i 
parliament, or in the courts of law, he: 
ways remembered, not only in ſubſtance 

| ' 
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rm but in the very form and phraſe in which 
ſub A they were ſpoken. And even in familiar 
on converſation, whatever intereſted his mind, 
\ re-M never again eſcaped it. 

en The ſtrength of his memory, and the 
cearneſs of his underſtanding were ſuch, 
that he could make arithmetical calculations 
of conſiderable length and intricacy intirely 
in his mind : without taking down a fingle 
unit, he could in'a ſhort ſpace of time mul- 
tply nine given figures, by other nine, and 
give the product; and in the ſame manner 
he could, in the courſe of an hour, reſolve 
any queſtion in the Rule of Three, or in 
Wugar Fractions. In playing at his favour- 
te game of cheſs, he would walk about the 
room, and while he was converſing with 
keming attention on other ſubjects, dictate 
the moves to another perſon, from being 
old the ſituation of his adverſary's pieces, 
and the moves he had made, without once 
looking at the board himſelf. 

Yet, notwithſtanding theſe uncommon 
inſtances of a piercing and vigorous intel- 
ed, notwithſtanding the logical preciſion 
ad arrangement of his thoughts, he po. 
ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed not that ſtrong reflecting faculty by 
which the human mind is enabled to invel. 
tigate the whole proceſs of its own opens 
tions, to follow up the chain of abſtraf 
reaſoning, and to explore the ſources d 
metaphyſical truths. But his mind had a 
extenſive graſp. He contemplated the uni 
verſe with the poetick eye of philoſophy, 
and embraced at once all the various orga 
nizations, not only of the moral, but the 
material world. 

His learning, like his genius, was mare 
fplendid than profound. He feaſted on al 
the fruits, but had not thoroughly cultivated 
the foil of the literary garden. He had 
made a general ſurvey of every region d 
human knowledge; but his particular re 
ſearches were confined to claſſical learning, 
morals, and politicks. 

With the belles lettres, and with the lite 
rary and civil hiſtories of every age and 
nation, he was familiarly acquainted. He 
read the claſſicks, both of ancient and mo 
dern Europe, in their original dreſs. ' In tht 
Latin and French languages he was em 
neatly fkilful ; and his knowledge of Greek 
Prefer: Was 
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was ſo conſiderable, that one would have 
imagined he had been all his Iife a re- 
cluſe ſcholar, rather than a man of the 
world. : | | 
Endowed with a taſte, by nature moſt 
exquiſitely delicate, and refined by the ele- 
gancies of the Attick ſchool, he was nice in 
polite criticiſm, without being faſtidious, 
and ſevere in philology, without being pe- 
dantick. 

Of the ſtage he was an enthuſiaſtick ad- 
mirer, and on dramatiek poetry, as well as 
on dramatiok repreſentations, a critick of 
great acumen, judgment, and taſte. On 
ths ſubject, his opinions were not formed 
from the poliſhed models of the. Grecian, 
ſill leſs from the forced correQneſs of the 
Pariſian ſtage; they were drawn from the 
originals of nature, as repreſented in the 
liverſified ſcenery of the immortal genius 
of Britain. 

To talents ſo polifhed, wit fo refined, 
karning ſo amplified, and taſte ſo chaſtened, 
had Mr. Boyd applied himſelf to the cal. 
vation of dramatick poetry, he would, 
doubtleſs, have added ornaments to the 


Engliſh 
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Engliſh ſtage, which, with its declining ele, 
gance and morality, could . An de. 
cayed. | 21 30 0 


HAVING already ſaid ſo much re. 
ſpecting Mr. Boyd's political writings, l 
ſhould not now offer another word on the 
ſubje&t of them, but that I conceive it 
neceſſary to expoſe the abſurdity, if not the 
malignity, of Mr. Chalmers's attempt; to 
calumniate the memory of my friend. 
Mr. Chalmers has told the publick, 
« that Mr. Boyd was an UNITED IRIS. 
© MAN, by birth, by habit, and by pratlice. 
To have eſtabliſhed the truth of this aſſer. 
tion, it was in the firſt place requiſite for him 
to prove, that a Republican conse1RACY 
aftually exiſted in IRELAND at the time of 
Mr. Boyd's birth, that is, in October 1746; 
and in the next place, it was eſſential to 
| ſhew, that Mr. Boyd's political principles 
opinions, and connexions, were the ſame as 
' thoſe of an United Iriſhman. Now, with re- 
gard to a republican conſpiracy in Ireland, 
| in 
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in the year 1746, I believe it never did exiſt, 
except in the imagination of Mr. Chalmers; 
for it is an undeniable fact, that no mention 
is made by any cotemporary writer, of any 
ſuch conſpiracy. And as to the idea of 
tracing the origin of the recent rebellion in 
Ireland, to ſome petty Catholick plot that 
may have happened fifty years ago, it is too 
ridiculous to merit a ſingle obſervation. 

With regard to Mr. Boyd's political con- 
nexions, the reader already knows, that 
they were of the firſt reſpeQability in the 
kingdom, not only for their rank and ta- 
lents, but for their ſteady loyalty to his 
Majeſty's family, and their conſequent at- 
tachment to the genuine principles of the 
Britiſh conſtitution. Theſe principles are 
ſteadfaſtly maintained throughout the whole 
of Mr. Boyd's writings, and though there 
are a few inſulated expreſſions in Junius, 
which may be thought ſeditious, and which, 
therefore, I am very far from defending, I 
do believe that Junius was a much fincerer, 
and ſurely he was a more able friend to 
the Crown of England, than Mr. George 
Chalmers// He who truly loves his Kin, 


muſt 
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muſt firſt love his Coux TRY. No man 
can really regard the rights of the one, 
who does not cheriſh the ry 'of the 
other. 

But Mr. Boyd, ſo far Guat W acted 
upon the principles of an United Iriſhman, 
was in fact a profeſſed enemy to a republi. 
can form of government. Let him ſpeak 
for himfelf—* I can more readily admire, 
fays Junius, © the liberal ſpirit and inte. 
« grity, than the ſound judgment of any 
« man,, who prefers -a republican form d 
« government, in this, or in any other empire 
« of equal extent, to a monarchy, fo qualified 
* and limited as ours. I am convinced, thi 
n neither is it in theory the wiſeſt ſyſtem of 
government, nor practicable in this county. 
« Yet, though I hope that the Engliſh con- 
« ſtitution will for ever preſerve its origini 
* monarchical form, I would have the man. 
ners of the people purely and ſtrictly 16 
e publican. I do not mean the tacentiou 
« ſpirit of anarchy and riot. I mean a ge 
« neral attachment to the common weal, 
„ diſtin from any partial attachment-t0 


40 perſons or families; an implicit ſumiſin 
, Ct 
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« to the laws only; and an affection to the 
«* magiſtrate, proportioned to the integrity 
and wiſdom with which he diſtributes juſtice 
„to his people, and adminiſters their af- 
fairs.” 

This I know Mr. Chalmers will not ad- 
mit to be ſound conſtitutional doctrine, but 
this I know was the good old-faſhioned 
doctrine of our anceſtors, and that to which 
England owes all her proſperity and glory 
all her power and greatneſs. This too 
was the rational doctrine which Mr. Boyd 
taught to the people of Ireland, and nor, 
a Mr. Chalmers maliciouſly and unjuſtly 
inſinuates, thoſe wild and dangerous chimeras 
by which they have been lately deluded. 
* RATIONAL, — LEGAL LIBERTY,” ſays 
Mr. Boyd, in the Freeholder, © and onLY 
* THAT, is intended to be praiſed; which 
* differs as eſſentially from the rude riot of 
licentiouſneſs, as wiſdom is diſtinct from 

* madneſs, or as reaſon excels brutality. 
„The admirable Milton has well diſtin- 
* guiſhed, where he inveighs againſt the 
* hypocrites of this virtue in the extreme. 
As the paſſage well expoſes the falſe pre- 

e tenſions 
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« tenſions to it, and in the ſame proportion 
«* extols the truth, permit me to cloſe theſe 


ee gbſervations with it.” 


% They bawl for Faß RE Dom in their ſenſeleſs mood, 

% Yet quarrel with the hand that makes them free, 

* Licence they mean, when they cry LiBenTY; 

« Fox WHO LOVES'THAT, MUST FIRST BE WISE AND 
« 600D,” 


In another place he declares “ I do not 
© beat the drum of faction, nor ſound tht 
* trumpet of ſedition: for I do moſt pte 
* and ſolemnly proteſt myſelf a zealous friend 
to the CONSTITUTION as ESTABLISHED 
c 1N CHURCH AND STATE.” | 

Such is the language in e 1 
Chatmerss United Iriſhman addreſſes the 
people of Ireland, and ſuch the principle 
which he inculcated : and if the reader ſhould 
require an expoſition of theſe principle, 
I recommend to him to peruſe with atten- 
tion the ſecond letter of the Freeholder, in 
which he will find an abſtract of the Britiſh 


conſtitution, not adapted, perhaps, to Mr. 
Chalmers's political taſte, but ſtrictly con- 


1 


formable to the theory of our government. 


Reſpet: 
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ReſpeftingtheRevoLuTIONinFRANCE, 
Mr. Boyd ſaw, at its very commencement, 
the falſe and deſtruQtive principles of thoſe 
extravagant ſpeculations by which it was 
effeted, and which preſumptuouſly talked 
ofdiforganizing and new modelling thewhole 
frame of civil ſociety : and he thought them 
altogether ſo inconſiſtent with any ſyſtem 
of rational and practicable freedom in any 
country, that an attempt to realize them. in 
France, would madden the deluded people, 
produce. the moſt ferocious anarchy, and 
nſtead of eſtabliſhing a free government, 
would ere& a military deſpotiſm. He alſo 
thought, that the French poſſeſſed not that 
ſleadineſs and ſobriety of character, by which 
liderty can alone be preſerved. In the year 
1791, he received a letter on this important 
ſubject from his friend Mr. Edmund Burke, 
together with a copy of his celebrated Rx- 
FLECTIONS, the peruſal of which, of courle, 
confirmed Mr. Boyd's opinions: and of 
thoſe opinions he has IN left a ſuf- 
cient record, 

In the 21ſt No. of the Indian Obſerver, 
which was publiſhed in January 1794, after 


making 
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making ſome obſervations on the powerful 
effects of eloquence in the free ſtates of 
antiquity, he ſays,.— From theſe premiſe, 
« the modern eye naturally turns to that 
* unhappy country, which for four fatal 
« years has been the theatre of national ca. 
e lamity. And he who traces the progreſ 
&« of that calamitous drama, from the ff 
« att of depoſition of royalty in the national 
te ſenate, to the murderous cataſtrophe on 
«© the national ſcaffold, will fee how the 
* abuſe of popular eloquence prevailed to 
te madden the multitude ; and if not intend. 
« ed to effect the final miſchief, as lately hu 
* been ſuggeſted in ſome poſthumous proc, 
yet how fatally powerful it was to lighta 
flame which could not be extinguiſhed 
« The extraordinary talents of Mirabeay, 
and their omnipotent effect in the Aﬀem- 
* bly of France, are too well known. Au 
though it may be ſome conſolation 10 
0 thoſe, whoſe love of human nature revolu 
« from the unnatural aſſociation of tht 
« blackeſt vices with the brighteſt abilities 
« to find that his were net the principle 

« whuch 
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« which have been ſince acted upon to the 
« horror of mankind, 

« But to turn to the more pleaſing view 
« of the ſubject, where the fineſt talents 
« combat on the fide of truth, we have ſeen 
« their triumph in the nobleſt cauſe, in the 
® CAUSE OF RELIGION, LAW, AND OR- 
* DER; in defence of every ſacred poſt and 
© barrier, ESSENTIAL, not alone to the 8 E- 
„ REIT and HAPPINESS OF MANKIND, 
* but to the very EXISTENCE OF SOCIETY. 
The ſublime comprehenſion of that pene- 
* trating genius “, who in the early dawn 
of democracy, ſaw the deſtructive princh; 
" ple of general conflagration that was to 
„flame in its meridian, gave the alarm to 
*the world; and his warning voice was 
"heard. The baleful influence, threatening 
* every confine of humanity, was averted; 
* and the portentous meteor, conſumed in 
its own fires, will paſs away for ever.” 

Thus then it appears that the aſſertion of 
Mr. Chalmers is at once groundleſs and 
abſurd; and he has, therefore, thought 
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it becoming his character to propagate an 
idle calumny, to endeavour to revile the 
memory of one who never injured him, to 
violate the ſanctity of the tomb, and to 
rake up the aſhes of the dead, to gratif 
his reſentment againſt the. living. Wha 
morality is this: ? Is this the man who 
cenſures the morals of Junius 9 Is th 
the man who complains ſo bitterly of the 
malevolence of Mr. MATHIAS DP Is thi 
the man who is conſtantly profeſſing hi 
regard for candour and truth? Is this th 
man who takes Doctor Johnſon for his mo- 
del? Or is it only the ſtyle * of that great 
man, which he thinks worthy of imitation? 
But with his taſte in morals, or in liters 
ture, I have no other concern, than as i 
regards my friend. Dulneſs may be de 
ſpiſed, though malignity cannot be excuſed; 
but when we find them united, diſguſt and 
indignation ruſh irreſiſtibly on the mind 
If, however, I had not judged of his calumiy 


See Chalmers's Life of Rudiman, work, which, 
any man well acquainted with Johnſon's ſtyle, will afl 
as much amuſement as one of Foote's beſt farces. 
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by the rancour which gave it birth, rather 
than by the manner in which it is expreſſed, 
ſhould have allowed it to die forgotten and 
unremoved, along with the learned lumber 
of his Supplemental Apolog y. 


The other productions of Mr. Boyd, 
which I have preſented to the publick, re- 
quire little apology or explanation ; they 
are written with leſs ardour of ſtyle and ſen- 
timent, than his political compoſitions, but 
they are nevertheleſs highly worthy of pre- 
ſervation; and no way derogatory from his 
genius. 8 

The Journal of his Embafly to Candy 
will be found extremely entertaining. It is 
written with that unaffected nazvete of lan- 
guage, which is the greateſt beauty of ſuch 
a performance; and there is an agreeable 
and unclouded cheerfulneſs throughout the 
whole of it, which appears extraordinary 
amidſt the difficulties and fatigue of a toil- 
lome and vexatious journey; and which il- 
luſtrates the peculiarity of his genuine hu- 
mour, as well -as of the mild but intrepid 

12 reſolution, 
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reſolution, that RT) and diſtinguiſh 
his character. 

The few Poems which appear at the Wl 
of the firſt volume, were the amuſements of 
an idle hour; and I publiſh them merely to 
ſhew the never-failing playfulneſs of hi 
diſpoſition, as well as the cordial tendernel 
of his heart. If they diſplay not any thing 
of that brilliancy and animation which 
might have been expected from him, they 
at leaſt contain very elegant and pleaſing 
lines. 

In his Eſſays in the Indian Obſerver, i 
there be not any novelty of ſubject, or nice 
diſtinctions in morals and criticiſm, they at 
leaſt repreſent the pure and immutable pri 
ciples ' of private ethics in a lively and 
pleaſing manner, and enforce the efficacy d 
virtue and religion with the ſimple energy 
of truth. And when the reader is informet 
that theſe Eſſays were generally compoſe 
amidſt the buſtle of buſineſs, or the frolich 
of hilarity, without either care or prepart 
tion, he will be indulgent to the blemiſhe 


which he may find they cc contain. 
D K 
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It has indeed been objected to the Indian 
0bſerver, that he is not ſufficiently Aſiatick; 
that his obſervations do not embrace ſo wide 
a ſphere of life as might have been expetted; 
for that he ſhould have delineated the cha- 
rater of the native inhabitants of India. 
But it ſhould be recollected that this was 
foreign to Mr. Boyd's purpoſe; which was 
to inſtru and amuſe the Engliſh ſociety at 
Madras, on thoſe ſubjects to which he 
conceived they paid too little attention. His 
grand object was to animate the provinces 
with the ſpirit of the mother-country ; by 
the inculcation of moral truths, by rouſing 
the paſſions on the fide of virtue, by infuſing 
a deſire for the purſuits of polite literature, 
and a taſte for the curioſities of art. He 
lamented, that in India ſo great a portion of 
time was devoted to the avocation of office, 
and laudably .endeavoured to inſpire his 
countrymen with more elevated ſentiments. 
He told them in the words of Moliere, 


A de plus hauts objets dlevex vos deſirt, 
Songez d prendre un goit des plus nobles plaiſirs. 


That he has executed his deſign with dig- 
nity, will not, I believe, be denied; though 
from 
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from negligence on ſome ſubjeRs, he is lax 
and undefined. On morals, as on litera, 
ture, his ſentiments are liberal, his taſte i; 
pure, his judgment exact, and his diftion 
always perſpicuous, eaſy, and elegant. 
Throughout the whole of his writings he 
may, with a few exceptions, be ſaid to have 
preſerved the medium ſo elegantly deſcribe 
by the Abbe Maury, * that keeps be 
« tween the extreme of neglecting applic- 
* tion, which adds to the deſects of taſte, 
« and the excels of labour, which deaden 
the tranſports of genius.” And in the 
letters of Junius, as well as in his other pol. 
tical productions, he has attained that net 
vous ſimplicity of language, which is at 
once familiar without being common, ea 
without being feeble, conciſe without being 
forced, energetick without conſtraint, rapid 
without irregularity, ſpirited without vehe: 
mence, and ſevere without harſhneſs. 


Verba toge ſegueris, junfurd callidus acri, : 
Ore teres modico, pallentes radere mores © EL 
Doct᷑us & ingenuo culpam defigere Iudo ®. 


* Perf. Sat. V. 
SUCH 
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SUCH is the Life and Charatter of 
Huck Boy, delineated, I hope, with the 
integrity of truth, though it may be, I have 
at times imperceptibly leaned to the fide of 
friendſhip. If for this I ſhould be con- 
demned by the auſterity of Juſtice, I have 
ve vet an appeal to Benevolence, from whom I 
ſhall expe& a milder ſentence. But let not 
even Juſtice too raſhly frown, for mature 
reflection may ſoften her decree. 

In eſtimating the qualities of Boyd, much 
candour and conſideration is required. It is 
neceſſary to diſtinguiſh his foibles from thoſe 
ofothers. Moſt men only ſhew to the world 
their fair ſides, concealing, under a dazzling 
varniſh, innumerable faults; whereas his 
ſtailties, however great, appeared open as 
dy, whilſt ſome of the nobleſt virtues, like 
diamonds in the mine, were impervious to the 
ſight of the ſuperficial obſerver. If there are 
thoſe who ſhould tax the juſtneſs of this ob- 
ſervation, and who to his imperfections ſhould 
give a harſher name, let them reflect on the 
ſrailties incident to nature, and the muta- 
bility of their own condition; let them 

learn, 
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learn, in the ſublime language of Shake 
ſpeare, the duty of fellowſhip, and the am 
ableneſs of candour. 


How would you be, 
If he who is the top of judgment ſhould 
But judge you as you are ? Oh! think on that, 
And mercy will then breathe within your lips, 
Like man new made. 


If in tracing the wanderings of a friend; 
life, I have been led into greater length than 
I foreſaw, I requeſt my readers to examine 
their own hearts, and if there they find no 
- apology for that fondneſs which delude 
reaſon, and © bathes the ſpirits in delight, 
in contemplating the genius and virtues d 
a departed friend, even the eloquent ſenſib. 
Itty of a Jafher may plead in vain, The 
firſt duty of a Biographer is to lay open the 
lights and ſhades of his hero's charadter, 
and by the ſtrong effect of finiſhed colour: 
ing, to encourage the modeſty of virtuous 
indigence, and repreſs the inſolence of prol- 
perous vice, How well I have performet 
this duty, it remains for the publick to de. 
termine, I ſhall wait their deciſion vill 

anxiet!, 
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anxiety, but not without confidence : for 
having contributed my mite to the cauſe of 
Friend{lip, Virtue, and Truth, I ſhall at 
leaſt be intitled to the praiſe of having 
endeavoured well, 
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{ Liter from Mr. J. ALMon, to L. D. Cameneli, Eſq. 


emtaining ſome firang circumſtantial Proofs of Mr, Bovp 
baving been the real Author of J Ux1vs. 


Box-Moor, near Hemel-Hempftead, Herts, 
December 10, 1798. 
SIR, 


My reaſons for believing that the letters ſigned Junius, 
were written by the late Mr. Hugh Boyd, are founded 
upon the following circumſtances. 

During the autumn of the year 1769, I believe in the 
month of October, a meeting of the Proprietors of the 
Lundin Evening Poſt was held at the Queen's-Arms, St. 
Paul's Church-yard, a houſe which at that time was much 
ſrequented by bookſellers. The perſons preſent were, 


John 
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John Gretton, Eſq.* Mr. Rivington, bookſeller, “in; 
Paul's Church-yard ; Mr. Longman, bookſeller, in Pat. 
noſter- row; Mr. Owen, bookſeller, at Temple. bar; Ms 16 
Miller, Printer of the Lindon Evening Pofi ; Mr. Wood 
fall, Printer of the Publick Advertiſer, (in which the let 
of Junius were originally publiſhed) myſelf, and I think 
one more. After the buſinels was over, there was 2g 
neral converſation concerning newſpapers, and other i. 
picks, in the courſe of which ſomething was remarke, 
which caught Mr, Woodfall's attention, for he imaed. 
ately ſaid, that he had a letter from Junius in his pocke, 
which he had jult received, in which there was a paſſag 
or paragraph, that related to the ſubjeA we were the 
talking of, and he would read it; then taking the lette 
out of his pocket, he read the part he had ſpoken of. The 
letter conſiſted of three or four ſheets (or more) in ſa 
folio, ſuch as we technically call fool's cap. As the oth 
ſheets, which Mr. Woodfall was not reading from, ly 
upon the table, I ſaw them in common with the reſtd 
the company, but did not take them into my hands. Th 
moment I ſaw the hand-writing, I had a frong ſuſpia 
that it was Mr. Boyd's, whoſe hand-writing I knew, having 
received ſeveral letters from him concerning books, I tod 
no notice of the matter at that time. But the next tins 
that Mr. Boyd called on me, for he was in the habit . 
frequently calling on me in Piccadilly, I ſaid to him, ta... 
I had ſeen a part of one of Junius's letters, in manuſen in f. 
which I believed was his hand-writing—he changed cola. . 
inſtantly, and after a ſhort pauſe, ſaid, ** rhe fimilitud . , 
Hund. writing is not a concluſive fact. — Though. wn (IF) 
words do not acknowledge the truth of the ſuſpicion, i 


* Now of Belmont-Place, Vauxhall. , 
| Tun; 
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o not, however, poſitively deny it. Theſe were my firſt 
rounds of ſuſpicion ; whether juſtly or not, this letter is 
jelgned to explain. n 
About a month, or fix weeks afterwards, Lord Temple 
ked me, if I knew the writer of the letters ſigned Junius? 
told his Lordſhip that I did not, but that I had my ſuſ- 
icions. His Lordſhip ſaid, he had his ſuſpicions alfo ; 
ut they aid not go to Mr, Burke, yet he had no doubt of 
ewriter being an Iriſhman. 
Upon this ſeemingly indifferent 3 I cannot 
void making two remarks : one is—that every reader of 
Punius's letters muſt have obſerved, that the affairs of Ire. 
and form a very prominent feature in them. "The other 
that though all parties were at this time abuſing Lord 
emple—Lord Rockingham's friends, becauſe he had re- 
uled to accept of the adminiſtration, when that noble 
Lord implored -him almoſt upon his knees—the miniftry, 
decauſe he oppoſed their meaſures—the court, from pure 
atred, becauſe he would not be duped by Lord Bute's 
machinations : and though theſe parties hated each other, 
yet they united in the abuſe of Lord Temple. Junius 
pins not with any of theſe parties, reſpecting Lord Tem- 
ple. On the contrary, whenever he ſpeaks of that noble 
Lord, it is of his firmneſs, perſeverance, patriotiſm, and 
virtue; and I can add, from my own knowledge, that 
whenever Mr. Boyd ſpoke of Lord Temple, it was always 
in ſimilar terms. Junius ſays of himſelf, © to write for 
fame, and to be unknown—to ſupport the intrigues of 
« faftion, and to be diſowned by every party in the king- 
* dom, are contradictions which the miniſter muſt recon- 
eile, before I forfeit my credit with the publick.” 

On the nineteenth of December 1769, was publiſhed 
Juius's addreſs to the King, for which ſeveral of the print- 
ers 
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ers were proſecuted, together with myſelf, who bad 
concern whatever in the printing of it. The caſe wi 
ſhortly this: on the firſt day of January 1770, ſome of th 
monthly magazines, into which this letter of Juni wa 
copied, were ſold by my ſervants; for which act of ſelling 
in the common courſe of buſineſs, the attorney. geren 
(Mr. De Grey, afterwards Lord Walſingham) filed an i. 
formation, ex icio, againſt me, as a publiſher; althoq 
the true publiſher's name was on the title- page of the u 
gazine, and I had no kind of connexion with it, imme. 
ately or remotely, directly or indireftly, and he might 
with the ſame juſtice, have proſecuted all the bookſellen 
in England, for all of them ſell the monthly magazine, 
At the time of ſtriking the ſpecial jury, which I atten 
ed, I objefted to thoſe gentlemen being on the jury wh 
held places under the crown. Mr. Burrows, at that tim 
maſter of the crown office, where the jury was ſtrut, 
faid that my objection was frivolous. I replied, that thi 
being a proſecution in which the crown was party, I coil 
not think it proper that a ſervant of either party ſhoull h 
on the jury, He made no anſwer, but went on; and n 
withſtanding my utmoſt endeavours, I could not pre 
a placeman being foreman of the jury, viz, Mr. Morſe u 
the war-office. When the bufineſs was over, Mr. Nuthall 
clerk (Nuthall was ſolicitor to the.treafury) came up 
me, and ſaid, We are certain you know the author, * 
« only want to come at him; if you will give us the pv 
tc per information, I am authorized by Mr. Nuthall t 
« aſſure you, that this proſecution ſhall not go on.“ M 
anſwer was, that 1 did not know the author. The proſe 
tion was made as expenſive as poſſible. The informatid 
was extended to one hundred and thirty-ſeven ſheets. Nj, 
own attorney's bill exceeded one hundred and forty- nin 


pound 
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cunds, This was diſtin& from the other heavy ex- 
ences, The late Sir Herbert Mackworth, who was one 
of the jury, made a ſtrong affidavit in my favour, as did 
me other gentlemen : but all was of no avail. A few 
recks afterwards, the trials of the rea! printers and pub- 
iſhers came on, when they were all acquitted. Several 
onths after theſe acquittals, I was ſentenced to pay a 
ine, and put under an interdiction, or ſecurity for good 
chaviour, in the ſum of eight hundred pounds. The 
ardſhip of this is, that nobody can aſcertain what is the 
reciſe meaning of this expreſſion, © for good behaviour“ 
breach of it may be any thing the attorney-general 
leaſes to call ſo. I can ſay with truth, that there is no 
an, now alive, who has been ſo vindictively proſecuted 
nd perſecuted, during a long ſeries of years, as I have 
een, nor ſo unjuſtly, | 
During the whole time that this proſecution was going 
In, Mr. Boyd never once called upon me; which I could 
ot help obſerving, becauſe before this time, he commonly 
alled twice or thrice a week; and I thought it not leſs | 
markable, that after the proſecution was totally at an 
nd, he reſumed his former cuſtom, 

ln the month of January 1772, the laſt letter ſigned 
Junius was publiſhed, A ſhort time after, Mr. Boyd left 
London; I cannot ſay the exact date, nor to what place 
de went, But, in your Preface to the Indian Obſerver, in 
the laſt paragraph but one, 'you ſay, that the Freeholder, 
nown to be written by Mr. Boyd, was publiſhed in Ire- 
land, (at Belfaſt) in 1772 . I have already obſerved, 
at the affairs of Ireland make a prominent feature in 
nuss letters. If the date, therefore, of the laſt of Funius 


2 This was a miſtake. Mr. Boyd went to Ireland in 1778, but 
ud not publiſh the Freebolder till 1776. Ed. ; 
in 
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in England, and the date of the fir? paper of the n 
bolder in Ireland, do not ſhew a ſtrong improbability d 
their coming from the ſame inkſtand, there will not ſeen 
any violent impropriety in eonnecting them; as coming 
from the ſame writer. The eulogium on Junius in the Fg 
helder, may be judicious—to give immediate curreney u 
his new paper. Some modeſt people may perhaps imagine, 
that a capital writer would not praiſe himſelf, Jun 
was not ſo delicate: witneſs the letters ſigned Phile- Jui 
avowedly written by himſelf ; what are they but eulogy 
ums on Junius? and under his own fignature, did he nd 
once ſay, that the BiBLE and Junius would be read, whe 
the Jeſuits were forgotten? Junius knew the utility oz 
ſeaſonable eulogium, as well as any man. All men atem 
alike in apprehenſion and diſcernment; it is often nec 
fary that ſome things ſhould be pointed out; what ul 
tent, or not prominent, ſhould be made obvious; and ti 
is beſt done by collateral aſſiſtance. Periodical writ 
have been allowed the uſe of this kind of ſupplementay 
aid, to ſupport their credit with the publick. Lord Che 
terfield practiſed it, when he wrote in the paper call 
Common Senſe; and Mr, Wilkes practiſed it, when he wot 
North Briton. | 

I know there are ſome perſons, who are not diſpoſed 
give credit to the account of Mr. Boyd being the aut 
of the letters ſigned Junius; and they found. their dodo 
upon their own opinion of his talents, which they ſay v 
not equal to the abilities diſplayed in thoſe letters. Ex 
candid perſon will obſerve, that this objection reſts up 
opinion only; and it may further be obſerved, that me 
and ſometimes great men, differ widely in their opin 
upon the talents of writers. Far be it from me to offer 


opinion upon the ſubje& ; but I hope I may, without! 
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ring: the guilt of preſumption; be allowed to recommend 
| ny: riſon between the letters of Junius and the papers 
wowedly written by Mr. Boyd. Whoever will be at the 
rouble of reading the Introduction to two Speeches of 
ord Chatham, written and taken by Mr. Boyd, will pro- 
ably ſay, that there is not any part of Funius's letters, 
hich excels the language of that introduction, in beauty | 
d ſublimity. Of the Whig, alſo written by Mr. Boyd, I 
ave heard very good judges ſay, that there are paſſages in 
hoſe papers; equal in force and elegance to any thing in 
e writings of Junius. 

Another objection has been made to the ſuppoſition of 
f. Boyd being the author of Funzus's letters. It is of a 
ind leſs rude than the former, but more frivolous. The 
mer was to his talents, this was to his ſituation. Thoſe 
ho urged the objection, ſaid—That the letters of Junius 
ult have been written by a perſon of profound erudition, 
{ high political connexions, and in habits of familiarity 
mongſt the higheſt ranks of ſociety. 

To Mr. Boyd's claſſical education, no man who knew 
im, will heſitate to give the fulleſt credit to the great 
tent of it. The reſt of the objection, if tranſlated into 
an Engliſh, is no more than this; that the writer of Juni- 
sletters muſt have been agentleman, or nobleman of high 
th and faſhion. This is ſo childiſh, that one need only 
acquainted with the manners of the preſent day, to pro- 
unce it filly in the extreme. Do gentlemen, or noble- 
ten, in theſe times, fit down to the laborious exerciſe of 
ming a long ſeries of political letters for the news- 
pers? The letters of Junius continued three years, 


opinie 
* 2. from January 21, 1769, to January 21, 1772. Mr. 
hout llkes found it a heavy taſk to produce only forty-five 


umbers of the North Briton; and every one who knew 
VOL. I. $ him, 
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him, muſt remember how often he complained of the 
weight of it; though fix of the numbers were not write 
by him. The writer of Zuniu?'s letters muſt, unqueſtia. 
ably, during the time of their publication, have reſided 
London, in the vortex of politicks, at the fountain of in. 
formation. This is an indiſputable fact; it is proved bytly 
immediate replies given to other writers. Beſides thek, 
there were, I may almoſt ſay, an infinite number of oba 
letters, to which he did not affix the fignature of Imi 
ſome few on miſcellaneous ſubjects, but they were chieh 
political, and in' fupport of Funius ; together with may 
paragraphs, ſeveral of them particularly temporary, Hy 
I know the fact is not material. Mr. Woodfall will na 
upon his honour, contradift me. All that I mean toi 
fer from it, is, that during the publication of Junius i let 
ters, the writer muſt have reſided on the ſpot; and du 
no gentleman of rank and faſhion, would live three ſac 
ceſſive complete years in London, for the ſake of vn 
political letters, and anſwering anonymous antagoniſh, 

As to the other part of the objection, that miu mul 
be a nobleman, or perſon of high conſideration, it is u 
ſwered by the next queſtion, Can no man write like a gev 
tleman, unleſs he is of high birth, or great fortune? 

But there is another objection of more conſequent 
than any of the foregoing. . It conſiſts, it it true, of aj 
a ſingle aſſertion, but this aſſertion is made by Mr. Wod- 
fall himſelf; and that gives it weight and importance 
this inveſtigation. He fays, © that the letters figned * 
nus were not written by Mr. Boyd.“ 

A few weeks after the Biographical, Literary, and Palit 
cal Anecdotes were publiſhed, Mr. Woodfall and 1 met, if 
accident. He immediately complimented me on the pub- 
lication, ſaid, “it was a very emertalning work, he bat 


40 
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the GE v #76 
aun read it with great pleaſure, &c. but there was one thing 
Yeo. in which I was miſtaken, and that was, in ſuppoſing 


din WY Mr. Boyd to have been the author of Funius's letters; 
nad then he added, with an emphaſis, “that Mr. Boyd 
« was not the author of them.” Theſe I think were his 
words. My reply was, I think in theſe words, That I 
« had no doubt of Mr. Boyd being the author of thoſe 
[eters ; that he (Mr. Woodfall) never knew the au- 
« thor; and that as he never knew who was, he could 
not undertake to aſſert who was na- the author.“ 

I ſhall make no comment on this little colloquy. I 
have put Mr. Woeodfall's words in the full extent of their 
meaning, and my own I have put in the oppoſite ſcale. 

I reſpet Mr. Woodfall's charater as much as any man 
an; at the ſame time I cannot depart from a conſidera- 
on of my own, I am not conſcious, that throughout 
he three volumes of the Biographical, Literary, and Politi- 
od Anecdotes, there is one untruth. To the beſt of my 
nowledge and belief, every expreſſion and aſſertion, in 
hat work, are founded in the ſtricteſt veracity. My only 
ative in writing theſe volumes was, that as moſt of the 
ds they contain, though very generally known at the 
me they happened, had not, to my knowledge, been by 
ny perſon committed to paper, they would probably pe- 
ih with the few now alive, who are acquainted with 
hem; and I hope that the taſk I thus impoſed on myſelf, 
ill not be deemed frivolous or invidious. There are 
nany matters left untold, which do not relate ſo nearly to 


1 Pali." biography, as to the hiſtory of our times. They will 
met, Um a work of more conſiderable extent. 1 have devoted 
he pc leiſure to it for ſome years paſt; and it has been, and 
be bal al be, my moR anxious defire and care, that no falſe- 


0d ſhall appear in it. 
$2 There 
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There is one more circumſtance, concerning Junius 
letters, that is proper to mention. It is of equal import. 
ance with any one that has been already adduced.” It i 
this. On the fifteenth day of April 1786, there appearel 
the following paragraph in the General Advertiſer. 

« When Lord Macartney went to Madras, it is well 
4% known that Junius went with his Lordſhip. He made 
4 hiraſelf uſeful to his Lordſhip, by taking ſome ſpeeches 
* at the India-Houſe. No man ever had a better memo. 
<« ry, or a better knack at taking ſpeeches than Funiu, 
„He was happy in an accurate retention of all ſtrong ei. 
*« preſſions. He went to India, becauſe his circumſtance: 
© were very circumſcribed. Being a Whig in principle, 
it was not probable that he would differ with Genen 
% Dalling, who was bred under the old Duke of Cumber. 
land: bur it is very probable that he will not agree with 
Sir A. Campbell. He is a native of Ireland, and r. 
* ceived his education in the college of Dublin.” . 
Who can infer from this paragraph that Mr. Boyd ws 
the author of Junius's letters? None but thoſe who knev 
the fact. Mr. Boyd was not the only gentleman who went 
with Lord Macartney to India; ſeveral other gentlemen 
went with his Lordſhip, whoſe circumſtances, perhaps, 
might not materially differ, and who might have attended 
the debates at the India-Houſe, as well as Mr. Boyd. 
The paragraph is not concluſive upon Mr. Boyd; and 
none but a perſon, who knew the connexion between 
Junius and Mr, Boyd, would perceive the alluſion. If Mt 
Boyd depoſited the fecret with any body, who was the moſt 
probable ?—undoubtedly Mrs. Boyd . 


* It has been already ſtated, that Mrs, Boyd was not intruſled 
with the ſecret; but her anxiety on this occaſion aroſe from a el 
at Mr. Boyd was Junivs. Ed. kt 
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At the time that this paragraph was publiſhed, Mrs. 
Boyd refided at Hampſtead. , The moment ſhe ſaw the 
paragraph, which was the morning of publication, ſhe im- 
mediately ſent a gentleman to the printer, to requeſt that 
no more paragraphs, alluding to Mr. Boyd, might appear 
in the paper; becauſe ſhe feared, that ſuch information 
might effentially injure Mr. Boyd's intereſt in India. Her 
requeſt was obeyed. Nothing more on the ſubject was 
publiſhed. A common obſerver, would read the para- 
graph with indifference ; and many of thoſe who knew 
Mr. Boyd, would ſcarcely find their attention attached by 
it, But Mrs. Boyd is alive to the alluſion the moment ſhe 
es it. She underſtands it in all its force, and inſtantly 
wiſhes to deprecate its effect. Had the alluſion been to- 
tally falſe, perhaps Mrs. Boyd might not have been fo 
quickly alarmed. Funius's letters had often been aſcribed 
to many perſons, without any of them feeling hurt by the 
report—becauſe it was falſe. Mr. Boyd was not at that 
time ſuſpected, I believe, by any body, except myſelf.” 

I have now vindicated, I hope ſufficiently, the account 
given in the Biographical, Literary, and Political Anecdotes, 
of the writer of Junius's letters. 

My fincere opinion is, that thoſe letters were written by 
the late Mr, Hugh Boyd; and I ſhall continue to be of 
that opinion, until I am undeceived by ſome better autho- 
aty than any I have yet ſeen, 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient ſervant, 
F. ALMON, 


A CONCISE 


4 
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A coxcisk ACCOUNT a ſhort CONTROVERSY, whid 
was carried on through the Medium of the MORNING Chro. 
NICLE, in the Month of Auguſt 1 799, relative to the Duſtin, 
—IWhether Mr. Huck Boyp was in Reality the Au rnot 
oF Junius? IF 


Tn IS coONTROVERSY having attracted the notice of the 
publick, I think it no leſs due to thoſe concerned in it, 
than to the memory of Mr. Boyd, to explain the cauſe fron 
Which it aroſe, as well as the motive which induced me ty 
engage in it, and likewiſe to give an impartial ſtatemeni df 
the leading points on both ſides of the queſtion. 

In the beginning of July 1799, Mr. George Chalmey 
publiſhed a book, entitled, 4 Supplemental Apology far th 
Believers in the Shakeſpeare MSS. together with a Paftſeri, 
addrefled to Mr. T. J. Mathias. In this Poſiſcript be 
takes occaſion to give ſome account of Mr. Boyd, to de 
clare it,to be his firm belief, that Mr. Boyd was the authir 
of Junius, and to aſſert, that he was an United Iriſmn, 
y birth, by habit, and by practice. The laſt part of thy 
ſtatement of Mr. Chalmers, namely, that Mr. Boyd ws 
an United Iriſhman, being totally void of all foundation i 
truth, and being a filly, but malicious attempt to de fame bi 
character, I felt myſelt called upon to expoſe the fallacy 
of the aſſertion, and to ſhietd the memory, of my friend 

from the poiſoned arrows of his ſlander. I therefore 
dreſſed a letter to the Editor of the Morning Chronicle, t0 
that effect; and at the ſame time ſtated a few leading fad 
in proof of Mr. Boyd having written the letters of Juni, 
in order to prevent the publick from being miſled on that 
point, by ſome plauſible, but erroneous circumſtances ie. 
ſpeQing it, which had appeared in the True Briton. 


The 
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The following is the ſubſtance of the principal facts 
which I ſtated in that letter, with regard to Mr. Boyd 
aving written the letters of Junius, viz. 

That Mr. Boyd, from his abilities and political con- 
exions, was fully qualified for the taſk of writing ſuch 
etters,” 5 | 
That previous to the appearance of Junius's letters, 
Mr. Boyd had accuſtomed himſelf to write in a diſguiſed 
«That during the whole of the three ſucceſſive years that 
unius wrote in the Publick Advertiſer, Mr. Boyd conftant- 
y ſent letters to that paper, which he wrote with the moſt 
mpenetrable ſecrecy, which he ſuperſcribed in his feigned 


and-writing, and which he chiefly employed Mrs. Boyd to 


* to Mr. H. S. Woodfall's letter-box, with the moſt 
cr, mpulous caution.” 

de That there was POSITIVE EVIDENCE, in contradiction 
a o what was ſtated in the TrueBriton *, that Mr. H.S.Wood- 
ut 


ll never knew that Mr. Boyd had written for the Publick 
lbrertiſer, before the year 1777, until he was requeſted by 
Mr, Boyd's friends to point out thoſe letters, which they 
nw Mr. Boyd had written for that paper, in the years 
i709, 1770, 1771, and part of 1792.” 

And laſtly, that the writer in the True Briton, when he 
ad, * That Mr. Boyd's contributions to the Public Ad- 
'vertiſer, in the time of Junius, are not to be held in com- 
' pariſon with the productions of that admirable writer, 
enſured writings which he had never read, and which I 
lefied him or any other man to produce. I gave this defi- 
ance with a confidence founded on the FACT, that no let- 


ces ſe · * It was ſtated in the True Briton, * That Mr. Boyd was known 
"bhave written for the Publick Advertiſer during the time of Junius. 


ters 
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ters of Mr. Boyd's were publiſhed in the Publick Advertiſe, 
during the three years above mentioned, except thoſe whic 
are ſo well known under the ſignatures of Junius and Phil, 
Junius, thoſe that appeared under the ſignatures of Lau 
and Brutus, and thoſe that he ſent to Mr. H. S. Woodi 
in Mrs. Boyd's hand-writing. 

Theſe facts had no ſooner been publiſhed, than I, 
William Moodfall ſtepped forward to deny their valid, 
and to juſtify the aſſertion above quoted of the writer i 
the True Briton. In his letter, which appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle of the 12th of Auguſt 1799, which pn 
feſſes to be an anſwer to my fas, he afſerts,—* That u 
*« man living knows more of the conduct of Junius, in the 
© management of his correſpondence in all ils relatin;, 
e than he does, his brother alone excepted.” “. 

That he knows the whole of the aſſertion, that Mr. 
% tuas the author of the letters ſigntd Junius, to de founded i 
% miſapprehenſion.“ 

*« That Mr. Boyd was not capable of compoſing ſuch 
letters; becauſe his Efſays, in the Indian Obſerner, at 
$0 greatly. inferior to them in point of ſtyle and ſent- 
© ment.” .:. 

That he (Mr. William Woodfall) can cafely afe 
* that his brother Mr. H. S. Woodfall, ſhewed him even 
* one of Funius's letters in manuſcript, previous to publ. 
cation, and that not one of them bore the appeargice d 
© having been written in a diſguiſed hand *.“ 


* What Mr. W. Woodfall obſerves here, is perfe&ly true. Ti 
MSS. of Junius did not bear the appearance of a diſguiſed hand 
writing, to perſons like Mr. W. Woodfall, who had not ſeen Mt 
Boyd's common hand-writing. But I have already proved, thi 
thoſe who were well acquainted with the one, would upon an i. 


ſpecic 


« Tu 
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« That Mr. Boyd might poſſibly have diſguiſed his hand- 
hg © writing, ſufficiently to eſcape the detection of common 
üb. * obſervers, but that he could not eafily pe the acute 
ac © diſcernment of a newſpaper printer's eye.“ 
fall « That even ſuppoſing Mr. Boyd could diſeuiſe his hand- 
« writing, it muſt be admitted on all hands, he could not diſ- 
vi KC "gue his ſtyle, and leaſt of all in that moſt extraordinary © 
idity way of writing above his own reach of literary talent.” 
ter i « That the writer in the True Briten was, therefore, 
n tie © amply juſtified in ſaying, that Mr. Boyd's contributions to 
pe Publick Advertiſer, in the tine of Junius, were not to be 
hat vi held in 2 iſen with the FI of that admirable 
# writer,” 
„That his brother, Mr. H. S. Woodfall—never aſked 
« for any indemnity for publiſhing the letters of Funius, nor was 
4 any offered him.“ 5 
« And that for all theſe reaſons, I had committed a groſs 
* error in lending a willing ear to Mr. Almon's aſſertion, 
" that Mr. Boyd was the author of Funius; an aſſertion which 
" he(Mr. William Woodfall) for all theſe reaſons, declares 
tt be founded in ignorance, and bruached in preſumption.” 
Such is Mr. W. Woodfall's anſwer to my facts reſpełt- 
ing Mr. Boyd, the different parts of which, for the ſake of 
order and conciſeneſs. I have been obliged to tranſpoſe and 
condenſe : but the author will find, that although his per- 


becdion of the other, diſcover a ſtrong reſemblance between them. 
kad Mr. W. Woodfall muſt be ſenſible, that as there was no ftriking 
freultarity in the MSS. of Junius, he could not poſſibly know, whe- 


16. Teer it was a feigned hand or not; for, in order to aſcertain whether 
d hand- ahand-writing of that kind be diſguiſed, it is neceſſary to he fami- 
en M. larly acquainted with the ſame writer's hand in his private letters, 
ed, that er in the common concerns of life. 

n an in 
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formance has been ſtripped. of its rhetorical flouriſhes, it ha 
lalt nothing either of its beauty or flrength, 

To this letter of Mr. William Woodfall's, I choughti 
neceſſary to reply; becauſe the unqualified aſſertions re. 
ſpecting Junius, under the fignature of Moodfall, if uncon. 
tradicted, might have carried ſome weight with them, al. 
though they were unſupported by a ſingle 7a#, or =w_ thing 
like argument or juſt obſervation. 

I went over the ſame ground that I had er in my 
firſt letter; becauſe I only wiſhed to ſul/tantiate the fey 
tacts I had ſtated, not at Sat time to prove, that Mr. op 
was in reality the author of Junilis. 

I obſerved, that as to Mr. W. Woodfall's * tha 
«© the manuſcript of Funius did nat appear to him to be ad, 
* guifed hand, I could only ſay, it was no way ſurpriſing 
« Mr. Boyd ſhould have eluded the detection of a news 
paper printer's eye, when even the perſpicacity and 
** acuteneſs of Mr. W. Woodfall had been ſo egregiouſy 
« deceived by the hand-writing of Junius. For that to 
** ſay nothing of the fad itſelf, that all the letters ſent to 
the Publick Advertiſer, under the ſignatures of Junius and 
1 Philo- Junius, of. Lucius and Brutus, were actually written 
« in a diſguiſed hand, it muſt be evident to every mano 
common obſervation, that Junius would have forfeited 
all claim to ſagacity, and would infallibly have been di. 
„covered, if he had written his letters in his commot 
4% hand-writing.” 

That with regard to his an that Mr. Byd could 
*6 not diſguiſe his ſtyle, he (Mr. W. Woodfall) muſt be ig 
** norant indeed of literary hiſtory, if he did not know a 
& hundred inſtances, of men of leſs talents than he allowe! 
to Mr. Boyd, having —_— the publick by diſgufing 
yo their ſtyle.” | 


% That 
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„That his aſſertion, that Mr. Boyd was in the habit of 
' correſponding with the Publick Advertiſer in the time of Fux 
' nius, bit not as a fludiouſly concealed writer, was utterly un- 
(founded in truth, for that Mr. Henry Sampſon Woodfall 
had told me, in the preſence of a gentleman whom I had 
« purpoſely brought along with me to his houſe, that he 
i knew not of any contributions of Mr. Boyd's to the 
' Publick Advertiſer, in the time of Junius; that he had na 
recolletion whatever of any letters of Mz. Boyd's at 
«that time. And I reminded Mr. W. Woodfall, that 
' his brother Mr. H. S. Woodfall had expreſsly told me 
ein his own (Mr. W. Woodfall's) preſence—that he did 
„% recollec that Mr. Boyd had ever written for the Publick 
dif. A {durrtiſer before the year 1777, when be had ſent him ſome 
fins WAR Leers on the affairs India: and that although he could 
not give in to the idea of his having written Funius, that he 
and 
ul 


ih fanding thought bim a wery able writer.” 

That it clearly appeared, therefore, Mr. H. S. Wood- 
it to BF {all could give no account whatever of upwards of one 
it to WA hundred and fifty letters, which Mr. Boyd had actually 
a {ent to the Publick Advertiſer, in the time of Junius 
inen and that as a man of his talents, ſentiments, and habits, 
in could not be ſuppoſed to have. laboured gratuitouſly tor a 
eitel new paper for three ſucceſſove years, unleſs his writings 
\ df. had received the continued encouragement and applauſe 


moi of the publick, the fair preſumption was, that the letters 


which Mr. Boyd ſent to the Publict Advertiſer, in a diſ- 

alt guiſed hand, and with ſuch ſcrupulous caution and ſe- 

;o- aercy, are thoſe very letters which were publiſhed in 

that paper, under the ſignatures of Junius and Philo- 
Junius, of Lucius and Brutus. 

The day after the publication of my ſecond letter, there 

Npeared in the Morning Chronicle a letter from Mr. Almon, 


That replying 
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replying in ſtrong, but moderate and reſpectſul terms, u 
Mr, W. Woodfall's unprovoked and wholly unſupported 
attack on him, and paſſing over in total filence the cout. 
neſs of his language. 7 

Mr. W. Woodfall, however, had now waxed warm in 
the cauſe he had eſpouſed, and he loſt not a moment u 
replying both to Mr. Almon's letter and mine. On the 
16th of Auguſt, a ſecond letter from him appeared. in the 
Morning Chronicle, in which he anſwers Mr. Almon, 9 
ſhortly telling him,“ that it is natural far the father if i 
« falſchoed to- prote&? his effipring: and at the very ſame lin 
© complamns bitterly of abuſe and ſcurriltty, as well as of ny 
© angry and arrogant letter “.“ 

Mr. W. Woodtail, upon finding my facts were not u 
be controverted, declined all further diſcuſſion concerning 
them; but ſaid, ** that he was convinced on grounds not wilhn 
&* my reach, that Mr. Boyd was not the author of Junu" 
Theſe grounds, however, he has not deemed it adviſeabk 
to ſtate to the publick ; and all that he urges in his ſecond 
letter, relative to the point at iſſue, amounts merely u 
this, “that Mr. Boyd could not have written the letten 
of Junius, becauſe his Eſſays in the Indian Obſerver at 
© inferior to thoſe performances, and becauſe he (Mr. M. 
„% Woodfali) is of opinion that the manuſcript of. Jun 
« was not a diſguifed hand.“ As both theſe objection 
have been fully conſidered and refuted in Mr. Boyd's Life, 
it is unnecefſary to notice them again: but there are one 


* I know not that I was arrogant; I am ſure I was far from be- 
ing angry. But Mr. W. Woodfall was probably aware, that ang 
like wine, frees the mind from reſtraint, and leads us on to ſpeak 
truth boldly ; and therefore judged of the /tate of my mind, from the 
truth of my obſervations. 
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r two more obſervations in Mr. W. Woodfall's letter, 
hich for the ſake of impartiality I ſhall briefly mention.. 
He accuſes me of having quoted him unfairly, in the 


ollowing ſentence, becauſe I omitted the words printed 
mu altes, v1z :—*©* That it muſt be admitted on all hands 
mu that Mr. Boyd could not diſguiſe his ſtyle, and leaſt of all 
ae % 19/7 extraordinary way of writing above his own reach 
de / nrary talent,“ for, ſays he, the words in Italieks con- 
ey the whole force of the argument ! Now I certainly did 
mit theſe words, not becauſe J wiſhed to treat him un- 
irly, but becauſe I thought their abſurdity too obvious 
o require to be pointed out. Cannot Mr. W. Woodfall 
erceive that when he ſays, ** Mr. Boyd could not write 
' abrve his own reach of literary talent,” it is moſt milerably 
begging the queſtion; as it is taking for granted the very 
int in diſcuſſion. The queſtion was, Whether Mr. 
boyd's talents were, or were not equal to the taſk of wri- 
ing the letters of Junius? And it was therefore neceſſary to 
ave reſolved that queſtion in the cleareſt and moſt ſatis- 
attory manner, before he called an all hands to admit that Mr. 
boyd, by having written the letters of Junius, would have 
me beyond his mwn reach of literary talent. Mr. W. Wood- 
Il might have called on thoſe, who had previouſly agreed 
ith him to allow this; but to commence an argument 
"ith declaring that all fides muſt admit, as a matter beyond 
liſpute, the very point which that ſame argument is in- 
ded toteſtabliſh, is ſurely the very acm2 of abſurdity. 
Mr. William Woodfall next obſerves, „That the 
vriter of Junius ſent ſeveral private letters to his bro- 
' ther, ſome of them containing letters to individuals of 
. character, which he requeſted his brother 
do convey.“ And he then calls upon me to point out the 
erſons to whom theſe letters were addreſſed. Now I 
candidly 
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earididly eonfefs 1 do not exaQtly Kriow either the ain 
or the purport of al thoſe letters; nor is fuch a owns 
knowledge neceſſarily connected with this queſtion, which 
is not to diſcover to whom Junius addreſſed private leuen 
but who wrote the letters ſigned Junius. But, if M. 
Woodfall chooſes to point out to whom they were write 
1 am fully perſuaded they will have a tendency till fx. 
cher to confirm the poſitive fact that Mx. Bovp was Ji. 
NIUS. 

The laſt letter which appeared in the Mirning Chr 
immediately relating to this controverſy was one fron 
Mr. Almon, wherein he juſtly obſerves, ** that Mr, N. 
% Woodfall has left the diſpute about the perſon of Ju. 
t preciſely where he began it; and has been compellt 
te to acknowledge that neither he, nor his brother e 
knew any thing about the real author of Junius. — Au 
that when one obſerves Mr. W. Woodfall's boaſtingd 
«* his brother having ſhewn him every letter of Juin u 
. * the manuſcript, previous to publication, one cannot hel 
„ ſaying, that Junius was perfectly right in keeping the 
te both in a ſtate of total ignorance of him.? 

« Of two intereſting facts concerning Junius, neither d 
* the Woodfalls had ever the leaſt information, and I i 
« it with confidence, notwithſtanding Mr, Woodfall's w 
founded aſſumption: one is the reaſon, or cauſe of Js 
iu, attacking the Duke of Grafton in a manner f 
« pointedly and bitterly. It muſt have ariſen in 6 
« provocation real or imaginary. The other is, Jun 
« never attacking the Grenvilles.“ 

Such are all the material points e of this controverh, 


whit 
alt 
is « 


® There are one or two circumſtances mentioned in Mr. Va 
Woodfall's letters which having had occaſion to quote in the Li 


of Mr. Boyd, I have not thought it neceſſary to repeat here. l 
” V 
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which it will be found 1 have ſtated with ſtrict impar- 
ality, and from which I ſhall leave the reader to draw 
his own concluſion. | » 

| beg leave to cloſe this account with the followlig let- 
x from Mr. Almon, which I received a few weeks aftet 
he controverſy had ceaſed, and which will be tound to 
row additional light on the general queſtion, - 


Box-Moor, near Hempſtead, Herts, 


Sept. ad, 1799, 
Dear Sir, . 


OUR having poſtponed the publication of Mr. Boyd's 
iſe to another ſeaſon, affords me an opportunity to add a 
tw obſervations to thoſe contained in my letter of laſt 
cat. 
The principal objeRion. made to Mr. Boyd's being the 
iter of the letters ſigned Junius, is, that his talents 
ae inſerior to the compoſition of thoſe papers. This is 
ting the whole objection into as few words as poſſible. 
here are two things neceſſary to ſupport this objection; 
e is, that the perſon who makes it ſhould be well ac- 
wanted with Mr, Boyd's talents; and the other is, that 
e ſhould be a goed judge of literary compoſition. 
Of Mr. Boyd's literary talents I have already ſpoken in 
letter above mentioned; and therefore I ſhall only 
id, that Mr. W. Woodfall, who has brought this ob- 
tion forward into the public prints, knew very little of 
. Boyd, conſequently he does not poſſeſs the firſt qua- 
ieation neceffary to ſupport his objection. 

3 In 


which 
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In a. letter, which he has publiſhed in one of the pub. 
lic prints, dated on the 21ſt of laſt month, he ſays, “Wil 
*© regard to what Mr. Almon ſays of the poſſible enyy | 
* might entertain of Mr. Boyd's ſuperior capacity u 
4s parliamentary debate reporter, I will fairly tell hin, 
** that I do not believe]that Mr. Boyd poſſeſſed any ſuch tali. 

Every one of Mr. Boyd's friends know very well, thy 
he poſſeſſed this talent in a more eminent degree than ay 
other perſon, hitherto heard of. It was no ſecret; þ 
never concealed it. In his ordinary converſation, k 
would frequently repeat, with aſtoniſhing accuracy, what 
paſſages from ſpeeches he had heard in both houſe d 
parliament. It was impoſſible to know Mr. Boyd, ad 
not to know the wonderful powers of his memory. —Thi 
is the ſtrongeſt proof Mr. Woodfall could give, that le 
knew nothing of Mr. Boyd's talents. 

As to Mr. Woodlall's judgment on literary compoſition, 
I ſhall not diſturb it: but I believe that thoſe who knov 
him beſt, will be inclined to doubt it moſt. His pre 


' tended knowledge of Funius; or who was not J 
amounts to nothing. He never knew who was Juniu. * 
laid it before, and I repeat it now. In 

My reaſons for believing the letters of Junius to hat Eu 
deen written by Mr. Boyd, you have in my former letter. ““ 
But fince ſending you that letter, further reaſons have 0 ed 
curred to me; which I ſhall now ſubmit to you. * 

During the time of the original publication of Juin # 
letters, it was common amongſt perſons of diſtinction, u of C 
aſk each other, what could be the cauſe of the writers f 


particularly attacking the Duke of Grafton ?—At this time 
Mr. Boyd reſided in London, and lived on the moſt friend) 
terms of intimacy, and even confidence, with Mr, Harry 


Macleane, the younger brother of Mr. Lauchlin Maclean, 
who 
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ko was ſecretary to Lord Shelburne, when that noble 
ord was ſecretary of ſtate. About three months before 
e publication of theſe letters commenced, Lord Shel- 
une was removed from his office of ſecretary of ſtate, 
1 conſequently Mr. Macleane loſt his place. This was 
great diſappointment to Mr. Macleane, who had fair 
rolpefts. The removal of Lord Shelburne, was the act 
the Duke of Grafton; or rather (in our conſtitutional 
n2uage) it was done by the advice of the Duke of Graf- 
hu. who was then firſt lord of the treaſury, I fear this 
il be thought a preſumptuous affertion ; but when a 
jan puts his name to a writing, he ſhould be pretty cer- 
in, that what he ſays is true. Whoever has acceſs to the 
dia Papers, will find, in the Minutes of Conſultation on 
e twenty-ſecond day of January 1776, A ſhort Memo- 
ral of Services rendered to the Nabob of Arcot, by 
Join Macpherſon, Eſq. whom he (the Nabob) ſent 
upon a ſecret commiſſion to his Majeſty's firſt mini- 
lerof ſtate in 1567.“ The Memorial ſets out with 
ing, Upon my arrival at the court of Britain to- 
wards the latter end of the year 1768, I found two im- 
portant changes had happened in adminiſtration ; the 
Larl of Chatham had retired in ſuch a manner from 
power, as convinced the moſt intelligent upon theſe ſub- 
eds, that there was but little proſpett of his ever again 
poſſeſling a lead in adminiſtration ; the Earl of Shel- 
dune had been diſmiſſed, at the inſſigation of the Duke 
Grafton, from the office of ſecretary of ſtate “.“ 


The 


This mem-rial contains ſeveral curious facts; and amongſt 
hers, the following: 

obtained from my friend the Earl of Warwick, a letter of in- 

oduction to his Grace [the Duke of Grafton J. I waited upon 
6 ace, and preſented him with a general ſtate of India, and a plan 
' which the concerns of that country might be turned to the pub. 
VOL, 1, fk 


lick 


\ 


did honour to the beſt of kings, and the firſt of nations.“ 


* for the juſt regard I owe himas a man, but my own ſenſibility. 
is from my fidelity to my maſter, and duty to my n 
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The diſniſſen of Lord Shelburne (as it is called in dt 
Memorial) took place in the month of October 1968, w 
the firſt letter of Junius was publiſhed in the month d 
January 1769. At this time ſcarcely a day paſſed, thy 
Mr. Harry Macleane did not call upon Mr. Boyd, to & 
tail the news and politicks, communicated to him by h 
brother, with whom Mr. Boyd often dined. At this ting 
Mr. Grattan was alſo in London, and they aſſociated ts 
gether in the years 1768, 1769, 1770, and 1771; 
larly Mr. Grattan and Mr. Boyd, who were alway; 
terms of the cloſeſt friendſhip. 

Mr. Lauchlin Macleane was patronized by Lord $ 
burne, Mr. Grattan by Lord Charlemont, who brou 
him into the Iriſh parliament ; but Mr. Boyd had no p 
tron; he was ſolicitous of the friendſhip of Lord Tem 
and he would have obtained it, if that noble Lord lu 
lived a little longer. 


lick advantage. The letter [from the Nabob] and credenti 
preſents were then preſented : the anſwer of the Duke of G 


«Sir, 

« Tt is my ſincere diſpoſition, that the Nabob ſhould have er 
ſupport that is conſiſtent with the power and intereſts of 
crown to give. I will gladly receive from you every propoſal i 
that ſubje&, and warmly repreſent them to my Sovereign; 1 
deſire you to believe, that the Nabob's intereſt runs no-riſk from 
want of caution ; if you write to him, inform him of my wiſhes! 
his proſperity, and explain to him, that I will not accept hisj 
ſents, however great my reſpe& for him is; 1 will have no ret 


will only ſerve him as miniſter,” 

© Overwhelmed with the nobleneſs of this anſwer, I took ups 
preſents, and offered them in the name of the Nabob to his G 
fecretary, Mr. Bradſhaw, who alſo refuſed them. 
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Previous to the publication of Junius's letters, the 
Grenvilles were all reconciled to each other, and to Lord 
Chatham. It was at this time the general opinion of all 
ranks, that theſe perſons muſt ſucceed to the higheſt de- 
panments of the ſtate, whenever a change of miniſters 
took place, 

In this ſhort narrative, it may be preſumed, that two 
points are explained, which have often excited ſurpriſe ; 
ic one is, the apparent, or probable cauſe of attacking the 
Duke of Grafton; the other is, the apparent, or probable 
motive for ſparing the Grenvilles, 

Whether Meſſrs. Macleane and Mr. Grattan contribu- 
ted to the compoſition of theſe letters, ' is a matter only 
known to themſelves. Perhaps they did not, otherwiſe 
than by converſation, Perhaps Mr. Boyd did not chooſe 
to truſt them with his ſecret, and therefore he might truly 
ſay, * That he was the $0LE depoſitory of his own ſecret, 
*and it ſhould periſh with him.” If we admit this 
declaration to be true, and hitherto there has been no rea- 
ſon to doubt it, circumſtances are the only proofs which can 
be offered : and ſuch circumſtances as have fallen within my 


4 « 


ve e nowledge, I have produced. They are ſufficient to con- 
ol ü ince me, If any perſon has better proofs, that ſome other 
* gentleman was the author of thoſe letters, let him produce 
I; 


them ; but until they are produced, I ſhall continue in my 
reſent opinion, | 


yiſhes! 

* I am, 

0 rei SIR, 

ility. | Your moſt obedient ſervant, 

V n J. ALMON. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
To the firt Edi tion publiſhed by the Author 
! ; þ 4 in 1 1776 . 7 : . 


* 
; WIGHT TY 


19011 


Tux flattering partiality with which the 
following LETTERS have been received by 
the Publick, even in their detached ſtate, 
t is hoped will juſtify the Author in this 
collective publication. He is canſcious that 
they are not ſufficiently prepared to encoun- 
er the ſeverity of criticiſm. But they are 
ntended to gain the concurrence of Patriots, 
ot the approbation of Criticks; and though 


heir compoſition ſhould not be correct, he 


s perſuaded their principles are juſt. 

The urgency of the occaſion preſſes for 
heir publication, without time for correc- 
ton, or even reviſal, He thinks it neceſſary 

however 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


however to advert, in a Preface, to a fey 
points, either omitted in the Letters, or m 
ſufficiently explained. The Series then fql. 
lows, as they at firſt appeared in the public 
Paper. The indulgence with which the 
were read, he truſts, will continue to attend 
' them; and is not without hopes that ther 
efficacy may be now increaſed, 


PREFACE 


Ack 


PREFACE. 


Tux writer, whoſe unfortunate neceſſity 
it is to inculcate ſelf-evident truths, has a 
delicate, and often a thankleſs office —F or 
t implies an extraordinary ſuſpicion either 
of the dulneſs of his readers which cannot 
underſtand, or their obſtinacy that will not 
confeſs. They, however, will probably have 
room to retort; and to complain that he, 
who perſiſts in preſſing obvious propoſi- 
tions, grows either dull or didactick. The 
man, for inſtance, who goes about to de- 
monſtrate that two and two make four, muſt 
have a very contemptuous opinion of the 
talents of his friends, or a very high one of 
his own, if he expect to render the ſubje@ 
agreeable. Equally ſelf-evident are the pro- 
politions, that duty to our country is the 

higheſt 
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higheſt under heaven, that independence i; 
more honourable than ſlavery, and liberty 
a happier ſtate than bondage; with many 
others which the following Letters urge and 
repeat: the neceſſity of this repetition may 
be worth inquiring into. It is ſomèhat 
curious as well as uſeful to examine why 
doctrines indubitably true, are ſo doubtfully 
received, and _ to be ſo 3 
preſſed. 

Cuſtom has been called the. tyrant. of 
. But it is more. It is too oſten the 
ſanction of bad, and: the deceiver of goo 
men. A natural reſpe&, an 'obedient ſon 
of veneration is paid to the habits, the dil 
poſitions, and even to the errors, which 
have long prevailed. Every thing done 
appears to be right; whatever has been 
ſuffered is thought to be neceſſary, If, for 
a moment, a few finer ſpiriis attempt to ſtem 


the torrent, their effort is overwhelmed in 


the multitude of contempt and ridicule with 
which the willing ſufferers affect to treat it. 
Ignoble precedent. prevails ; and we fit down 
the contented heirs of ſervile calamity and 
paſſive obedience. CT 00 

| Thus 
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Thus thought and thus ſuffered the ſpirit- 
leſs race of Cappadocia; whoſe — 


name for ever ſtains the page of ultory 
She bluſhed while ſhe records their depravity 
in rejecting. the glorious boon of lih Ys 
offered to them by their too. generous c 
querors. They preferred their ary; 
tude, and hugged their accuſtome chains. 
Warned by this infamous example, let na- 
ons guard againſt precedents of —— 
Human nature is every where the ſame; 
and is always ſubject to degeneracy: and 
te ſame diſgraceful cauſes neceſſarily pro- 
duce the ſame ruin. Acquieſcence to op- 
preſſion is an admiſſion, of its right; and, 
this admiſſion daily enfeebles the oppreſſed, 
whilſt it more than in the ſame proportion 
ſtrengthens the oppreſſor; for it adds opinion 
to his cauſe. Uſurpation ſwells and tri- 
umphs in its eaſy conqueſt, till at length the 
little remains of ſpirit in the people are an- 
nihilated. They at firſt neglected, next theß 
are unable, and at laſt they ſink into an 
unwillingneſs to claim their rights. Their 
llavery is decreed: and the tyrants are qui- 
eted in poſſeſſion of their power. 
3 In 
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In theſe countries, where liberty was the 
peculiar boaſt, and, as ſome of our old wt. 
ers emphatically expreſs it, congenial to the 
very ſoil, — the proper element of the free 
inhabitants. —it is equally to be wondered at 
and lamented that any cauſe ſhould avail to 
ns decay; but particularly that the ſervile 
preſcription of cuſtom ſhould be ſet" up 
againſt it. But in truth it is unfairly plead. 
ed. For it is not the genuine ancient cuſtom 
of the country. This ſervile ſubjection to 
ſuperiours, as they are called, but who are 
really ſuperiour in nothing but the accidents 
of rank and title, is the ſpurious and cor- 
rupted uſage of modern times; and as dif. 
ferent in nature as in authority from' the 
exemplary practice of former ages. The 
learned and virtuous Selden well explained 
this ſubject to the firſt James. The arbi- 

trary Pedant aſked that eminent lawyer, 
what law there was to juſtify the right 
which the people claimed to reſiſt his 
power? © It is not authorized in' the 
books,” ſaid Selden. I thought fo, 
.. cried James, in triumph. © But pleaſe 
your majeſty,” returned Selden, © there 1s 
1 2 | a a law 
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a law ſuperiour to the books; it is the 
cuſtom of England.” 

This country ſurely will not relinquilk 
her ſiſter- claim to rights ſo reſpectably juſ- 
tied. Rival of the liberties and the glories 
of her ſiſter-kingdom, ſhe will feel and ſhe 
will excrt her duty to reſiſt the violations of 
her conſtitution, whether attempted by mo- 
narchy on the throne, or ariſtocracy around 
it. Conſcious of the national importance 
of the preſent criſis, ſhe will not pervert 
nor neglect it. Neither the tameneſs of 
modern cuſtom, nor the ariſtocratick influ- 
ence of titled uſurpers, ſhall lull nor intimi- 
date her into a deſertion of her rights; 
particularly her primary fundamental right 
of free election. Nor will her ſpirit ſuffer 
her to adopt the deſpondeney of ſome of 
her degenerate ſons. 

For beſides the diſgraceful plea of cul: . 
tomary ſervitude, there are certain whining 
reaſoners who affect to deſpair of the con- 
ſitution. To what purpoſe, they aſk, are 
individual exertions of patriotiſm? Majo- 
rities in parliament, they complain, are cer- 
tain ; government invincible; penſions and 


. places 
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places. numerous and decifive; and rotten 
boroughs an incurable evil. Thence they 


infer that it matters not whether it be wel 


or ill repreſented ; that all is vanity and 
vexation of ſpirit; and that no advanta 

can be derived from any candidate whatever, 
But this is wiſer or juſter in political, than it 
would be in moral reaſoning, if the rich man 


were to ſay to the wretch who ſolicited 


alms, My good friend, thou art miſerably 
poor; therefore I will give thee nothing: 
I ſee you have been ſtripped, robbed, and 
abuſed, and ſtand in the extremeſt need of 
my aſſiſtance; and for that reaſon, thou 


ſhalt have none from me?“ For, in the 


preſent inſtance, the electors are the rich 
and powerful men of the realm. They 
have in their voices the real conſtitutional 
wealth; which, if they rightly diſpenſe it to 
rclieve the neceſſities of their country, vil 
return through her enriched channels with 
immeaſurable intereſt to themſelves. But 
it is to invert all principles of common 
ſenſe.and common juſtice, to argue that we 
ought not to ſupport our country becauſe 
ie: is oppreſſed. The very reaſon which 

ſhould 
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ſhould ſpur us on to the moſt active exer- 
tions, is impudently manufactured into a 
deceitful opiate to dull and blunt our fſpirits. 
And in this inſtance it would be peculiarly 
ſpiritleſs and abſurd for electors to deſpair 
of a cauſe, Which is immediately their own, 
and ſolely in their own! power.. 

Surely this great and reſpectable Gy 
will not incur the reproach of deſerting 
ſuch a cauſe, and ſacrificing both the rights 
and power of the people. Other northern 
counties, —for liberty, with her two ſup- 
porters induſtry and the proteſtant religion, 
i; a native of the north,—exhibit a conduct 
more honourable. Derry, Donegall, Ar- 
magh, ſtand forward in the liſt of the aſ- 
ſertors of publick freedom. Independence 
has ſtruck a deep root in the land; and 
will branch out and flouriſh over the coun- 
try. Some of the moſt conſiderable cities 
and boroughs, with the metropolis at their 
head, concur in the cauſe. The electors of 
Ireland begin to feel their ſituation, and to 
know themſelves ; that without whining 
their deſperate prayers to Jove or Hercules 
for aſſiſtance, they need only apply their 


own 
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own ſhoulders to the wheel ; andithat their 
own efforts will certainly avail, to extricate 
the poluical machine from, the bogs and 
filth which have hitherto eee its m_ 
tions. 

But ſact, as well as argument, is gen 
this unmanly deſpair. The defeat of the 
mortgage: bill, the repeal of the veſtry-bill 
and other ſignal ſucceſſes in parliament, are 
memorable proofs of the advantages to be 
derived to the country from conſtitutional 
repreſentatives. Theſe eminent - ſervices 
plead unanſwerably in favour of the at: 
chievers of them; and inculcate, beyond 
contradiction, as well to our intereſt as our 
' gratitude, the neceſſity of electing the ſame 
victorious patriots to oppoſe with equal 
ſucceſs the revival of thoſe dangerous de- 
ſigns, and the innovation of other miſchief 
which impend. For, let this country be 
timely warned. The ſpirit of deſpotiſm is 
gone forth. Oppreſſion her object, deval- 
tation her means, famine, ſword, and fire 
her inſtruments, even now ſhe ravages the 
new world. If Heaven, for ultimate pur- 
poſes beyond human reach, permit ſuccels 
t0 
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an 
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to the oppreſlor ; and if that mighty con- 
nent muſt ſink to ſlavery, can this little 
iſland hope for a happier doom; unleſs ſhe 
call forth all her virtue, and exert all her 
ſpirit, to deſerve and to obtain it? Fluſhed 
with the falſe glories of her unnatural con- 
queſt, will the power of England ſpare her 
paſſive ſiſter-kingdom, when ſhe has cruſhed 
the active and juſt exertions of her ſons? 
This unhappy country will then feel, and 
will lament too late, the miſchiefs of her 
voluntary folly, in abetting the tyranny of 
the parent-ſtate over her dependencies. For, 
what better name than tyranny can be given 
to a ſyſtem of arbitrary exaction, ſupported 
by the ſword ?— What other principles can 
attuate our rulers to the proſecution of ſuch 
a var? What is its object? Not taxation. 
That the miniſters have publickly diſclaimed 
in parliament: and General Burgoyne in 
his letter to Lee expreſsly abandons it. 
If,“ ſays he, “relief from the uncom- 
mercial taxes, (tea, &c.) be the object of 
the quarrel, the war is at an end.” Why 
then was not that relief afforded them, in 
order to end the var? Becauſe the miniſters 

pretended 
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pretended it would: not have ſatisfied Ame. 
rica. She aims at independence, an 


total diſconnexion from Great Britain ly 


The miniſters ſay ſo; perhaps they think 
ſo. But ſhall the random or maliciou 
gueſſes of ignorant men, for ſuch they hat 
been proved, be admitted as concluſive en 
dence againſt the peace and happineſs of th 
empire. \ Certainly not: even if no anſyt 
were given to them. For to accuſe, is no 
to condemn ; and adminiſtration are not ya 
participant of the infallibility of their ner 
ally at Rome; ſo as to command implict 
aſſent to their aſſertions, becauſe they ar 
theirs. But America can give up this ad 


vantage of throwing the proof on her accu 


ſers; - aud can diſprove this only charg 
againſt her, even to demonſtration. There 
are but three ways to diſcover the intention 
of men; viz. their declarations, their actions 
and their intereſt, When theſe concur, my 
pohtion is, that they prove the intention. 
I affert then, and it is plain matter of fad, 
that they do-concur to ſhew the earneſt in- 
tention of America to continue her accul- 


tomed dependence on the mother-countty: 
Their 


ra 
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[heir declarations to that effect have been 
uniform, ſolemn, and full. In all the votes, 
reſolutions, petitions, publications of the 


=. > 


co_ 
- — 
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nt Congreſs, that obedient idea of naval and 
o Wl commercial dependence is anxiouſly. main- 
nt WY tained. That admirable aſſembly, which in 
4. wiſdom, virtue, and- fortitude, truly repre- 
the WY (ents its conſtituents, deprecates only the 
wer WY monſtrous and mad proceeding, which 
not WY would add to the monopoly of their trade 
ye nd manufacture an arbitrary taxation oi 
en their internal property. And it is particu- 
lient N beriy obſervable, that they only complain 
art of the arbitrary practice of univerſal taxa- 
ad. uon; and not of the general principle. For 
cu in all their applications, either to King or 
ror Parliament, they never require the repeal 
iere ol the declaratory act, which eſtabliſhes that 
ons principle: but it intends. it however, as all 
ons, principles ought to be intended, to be ated 
my WM upon with equity and - moderation.—The 
jon. upreme power and right of Great-Britain 
a, s there declared “ in all caſes whatſoever.” 
in. And it may be admitted to exiſt in all caſes, 
cu. eicher external or internal. But the decla- 
try. Wl ory act does not, cannot ſay, that it 
heir VOL. I. 0 equally 
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equally exiſts at all times, and for all pu 
poſes; to be exerciſed arbitrarily either u 
glut corruption, to indulge caprice, or to 
ſatiate revenge. There may be a right; 
but it may loſe its nature, and become the 
moſt. odious wrong, by unjuſt exertion, 
The King, for inſtance, may have. a right 
to preſs his ſubjects, or a particular deſerip 
tion of them, into the ſea-ſervice, And i 
moſt conſtitutional lawyers decide fo, But 
even the moſt hardened lawyer would bil. 
to aſſert, and the tameſt ſlave would riſe to 
reſiſt, a perpetual, unneeeſlary, and oppreh 
ſive abuſe of it. But, to return. We have 
ſeen the declarations: of America conſtant!y 
in proof of their dutiful dependent inten- 
tions. Let us try them "uy: the- next orie 
rion, their actions. | 

The fair point of view to who 4 in, 
is a ſituation fimilar to the preſent ; or, a 
leaſt, to what was lately the ſituation of 
both countries; when I maintain the in. 
nocence of America as to independent 
views : which if ſhe now entertains, we cal 
only blame our own infatuation that "has 
compelled her, The point of view I wiſh 


t0 
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0 take is the ſtate of America, previous to 


v. 

to ll the repeal of the ſtamp- act. She was then, 
to W:ccording to the language of parliamentary 
i bornals, in outrageous rebellion.“ To 
the WY reſtore the happineſs and connexion of both 
na, WM countries, a repeal of that act was propoſed. 
gl WY Then, as now, it was objected to by the 
ip WY falſe dignity of ſome, and the ſhort-ſighted' 
the MW prudence of others. It was then, as now, 
But MW urged, © We muſt not give up the rights of 
ul te mother-country :—America will take 
e to advantage of our conceſſions, and will pro- 
c ceed to diſpute our commercial authority, 
nend to throw off her dependence.” Juſtice, 
ntly Whowever, and good policy, prevailed againſt - 
ten · I theſe injurious prejudices; and the ſtamp- 
rites act was repealed. The actions of America 


then evinced the ſincerity of her dutiful diſ. 


e in poſitions: for ſhe fell back to her obedient 
r, uud ſubordinate ſtation with an alacrity 
n of vhich extorted acknowledgment and praiſe 


= 


5 


EE 


= 
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eren from her enemies; and the only ad- 


vantage ſhe made of our wiſe conceſſion, 
vas to co-operate in reſtoring the harmony 


and happineſs of the empire. It was re- 
ltored; and would have been eſtabliſhed, 


c 2 | but 
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but for our fatal relapſe into the former 
folly. About two years afterwards, the at. 
tempt at internal taxation was revived; and 
what was perhaps ſtill more vexatious, was 
continued, at a memorable period which 
ſoon followed, though Lord Hilſborough 
had, in the name of all the miniſters, ex 
preſsly diſclaimed it, in his publick letter to 
the Colonies, The violence and folly which 
have ever ſince diſgraced our couneils and 
our arms, are not to my preſent purpoſe; 
which 1s only to prove the peaceful and 
obedient diſpaſition of America; from 
which ſhe was driven by the revival of our 
oppreſſions, Theſe are unanſwerable fach; 
which however are either unknown, or mil. 
underſtood, by thoſe who decide rather by 
opinion than argument; and who judge 
more by their own paſſions, than the action 
of thole whom they condemn, 

As to the intereſt of America, little need 
be ſaid to prove how much her ſtrength, 
| her wealth, her ſecurity, and happineſs, de- 
pend on Great-Britain. It is undeniable in 
argument that infinite advantages muſt be 


derived to Colonies from the protection of 
a pow 
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Il powerful Mother-country, while ſhe diſ- 
' nſes to them a participation of her laws 
ud BY and her freedom, as far as the nature of 
f Colonies can admit, and is content with their 
0 


honourable dependence on her, without 
0 I raining it to total ſlavery. The happy ex- 


"Wl perience of ages confirms this theory. Our 
0 i Colonies grew and flouriſhed under our wing. 
ch BY Their commerce ex panded under our regu- 
4 ations; their wealth encreaſed by our per- 
ſe; 


miſſion. Their manners took a poliſh from 
dur example; and the affeQion of the ſuperi- 
our ſtate indulged to them the means of ele- 
cant felicity. They knew the happineſs, the 
ſtrength of their ſituation ; and they anx- 
ouſly wiſh its return. They deprecate the 
dea of diſconnexion from Great-Britain, or 0 
independence, as it is called, as a ſevere. 
calamity ; to be exceeded by none but ſla- 
very, The alternative to them is terrible: 


el nd nothing can drive them to adopt the 
gib, bormer part of it, but our perſiſting to preſs 
de. Ide latter. So think, and ſo have argued, 
e in Wl tcir beſt and wiſeſt writers. The famous 
t be . uthor of the Farmer's Letters has amply 
oy explained the intereſt of America to require 
o. 


a depen- 
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a dependence on Great-Britain. The fi 
more famous Dr. Franklin, whoſe nane 
{hall for ever rank, not only with the wiſe 
politicians of his time, but with the mol 
eminent philoſophers of any age or coun 
try, has thoroughly proved the miſchiefs i 
which this dreaded independence muſt in 
volve America. In his very able argument, 
publiſhed in ſupport of Lord Bath's pamph- 
let above thirty years ago, the ſubjett x 
fully diſcuſſed. The claſhing intereſts 
twelve or fourteen rival Powers, differentin 
religion, government, manners, —reſembling 
only in an hoſtile jealouſy each of the other 
are moſt formidably ſtated by him. And 
it is certain that ſuch a ſtrife of elemend 
mult produce almoſt an incurable chaos d 
confuſion. No ſuperintending power t0 
preſide, and to pacify no omnipotenct 
of legiſlation to quell the turbulent ſcene 
and bid order riſe; the univerſal tumult mul 
continue : and a fortuitous concourſe in tht 
political creation of the new world would 
be as deſperate, as it is incredible in th 
natural account of the old one. — Again 


this poſition, no argument can be draw 
2 from 
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from the preſent union of the Colonies. It 
is a ſudden, ſingular, miraculous event. 
Ouod divum promittere nemo auderet.— The 
miniſters pronounced it impoſſible. We 
had their awful and frequent aſſurances that 
it could not happen; or if it happened, that 
it could not laſt, And I will admit to them 


t in | 
nen that every appearance was probable that it 
aph could not : except, perhaps, the aſſertion 


of the miniſtry. That being againſt its poſ- 


Q 
; ö ſibility, induced many, who beſt knew the 
ah widom and truth of the Cabinet, certainly 


to expect it. But it muſt be remembered 
that this extraordinary ſtate of things has 
been produced, and is protracted, by cauſes 
equally extraordinary. The unheard-of 


nents 
00 d oppreſſions attempted by one country have | 
+ off 2lled into action and into union, an un- 


heard-of ſpirit in the other; a ſpirit, com- 
pounded of liberty, virtue, and valour, ſup- 
porting an union unrivalled in the annals of 
mankind. And while the attempted op- 
preſſion laſts, the ſpirit will ſpread and ac- 
cumulate, and the union ſtrengthen. Till, 
when at laſt the feebleneſs of deſpotiſm ſhall 


fall, and the vis conſili expers mole ruat Jud, 
this 
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them. With that powerful motive, the effef 
would alſo ceaſe: for their intereſts woull 
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this extraordinary fabrick of united intereſl 
ſhall alſo diſſolve. When the cement which 
held them together is withdrawn, they naty. 
rally fink and ſeparate. It was the common 
enemy that made common cauſe among 


ceaſe to be common; ar, at leaſt to appear 
ſo. And they muſt ſoon realize one d 
the dreams of the Prieſt of Glouceſter, by 
falling into confuſion and ruin: but nothing 
under omnipotence could realize his viſion 
of proſperity to theſe countries; or reſtore 
the ſtrength of the diſmembered empire. 


If therefore the declarations, the action 


and the intereſt of men, be the means d 
collecting their mtentions,—and I know no 
other ;—and if theſe methods concur-to 


vindicgte America from aiming at indepet- 


dence, as I maintain they- do; ſhe ſtand 
acquitted from the charge: and this mint 
ſterial aſſertion, avowedly the only baſis df 
the war, has no foundation in fact. My 
inference is, that the avowal of the miniſtry 
is a pretence to cover the blackeſt deſigns. 
For deſigns cannot be fair, that are carried 

on 


on 
let 
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eſs on through deception, and enforced by vio- 
lence. Taxation is not the object of the 
war. The miniſters diſclaim it. To check 
the independent views of America, was not 
the motive; for no ſuch views were enter- 
ainea, and therefore no ſuch motive could 
exiſt, But liberty exiſted, flouriſhed, in 
that great continent ; and that is a crime of 
the deepeſt dye in the ethicks of modern 
polity. Certainly -and conſiſtently ſo; for 
our miniſters have the merit of uniformity 
in oppreſſion. They have a ſyſtem to ſup- 
port; and they muſt reduce to it the irre- 
gular wanderings of ſpirit, or of virtue. It 
s not at all wonderful that ſuch a ſyſtem 


1s of bould exiſt. It has, in different propor- 
w 00 Wl tions, exiſted often in theſe countries; and 
ir 0 WF conſtantly in others. But it is rather ex- 
pen. raordinary that it ſhould ever find ſup- 
and porters ſufficiently hardened to avow and 
8 o glory in it: that even Mr. Rigby ſhould 
is 


not bluſh to maintain the neceſſity of ty- 
anny. © We muſt cruſh America, ſays 


niſtry I dis humane and modeſt gentleman. © We 
ligt. I mult not propoſe, nor accept any terms of 
urried I accommodation ; we muſt enforce from 
chem 
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them a total, unconditional, abſolute ſubjet. 
tion.” To this doctrine, and theſe meaſure, 
let Ireland ſeriouſly attend: for, through 
the amiable medium of this gentleman's ten. 
derneſs, the argument and the danger come 
home to us. It is his favourite theme, and 
no doubt would be his ſpeedy practice, and 
that of his powerful connexion, as part of 
the ſyſtem they purſue, to rule Ireland wich 
the ſame rod of iron with which they ſcourge, 
or attempt to ſcourge, America. And why 

ſhould they not? It is their ſyſtem. They 
claim a right to cruſh us: and we ſeem to ad. 
mit their claim. Preciſely the ſame principt 
of arbitrary dominion over the property and 
liberty of America, unlimited and uncond- 
tional, which ſome of the publick bodies of li 
kingdom have applauded, will operate againl 
the liberty and property of Ireland. And 
it will indubitably be enforced againſt us; 
for our politeneſs will yield a much richer 
and cheaper ſpoil, than the rugged reſiſtance 
of the continent. . Then, when the land-tax 
is let looſe againſt us to devour the country; 
—when the exciſe riſes like a peſtilence t0 


grind the faces and penetrate the vitals af 
the 
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the poor ;—when the unſparing hand of 
power. wrings from us the uttermoſt far- 
thing to purchaſe the little light of Heaven 
that ſhall be able to pierce through the 
douds of our miſeries ;,-when the whole 
region of revenue-plagues ſhall come upon 
us like an armed man ;—ſhall we dare to 
complain ?—ſhall we preſume to murmur? 
„No,“ we ſhall well be told,“ you have 
approved our principle, and encouraged 
our proceedings. If the principle were 
* unjuſt, why have you juſtified it? If the 
proceedings be violent, why did you vin- 
« dicate them? You have applauded and 
* fanftified our doctrine and our meaſures : 
and have offered your lives and fortunes 
in their ſupport. ' We now demand 
them; but, we tell you for your com- 
fort, we ſhould have taken them whether 

you offered them or not :” For, we have 
"a right to cruſh you into unconditional 
ſubjection. 

have been thus particular in ſtating the 


great American queſtion, to warn my eoun- 


irymen of the critical ſituation of my country: 
io rouſe them to a ſenſe of their danger and 
their 
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their duty; and to inculcate a correſpondent 
conduct of ſpirit and virtue. Their oppor. 
tunity, and their only opportunity, is at 
hand. They may now. give their honel 
voice in parliament ; and affect the intereſj 
of their country there, through a real conſt: 
tutional repreſentative ; who dedicates him. 
ſelf ſolely to them, and to their cauſe ; aud 
who has given decifive proofs of his abi 
as well as uncorruptible inclination, to ſerve” 
them. | | ep! 
The ſignal inſtance of patriotiſm in rejet 
ing the offer of a ſeat in parliament, becauſe uy 
he would not for a moment detach himſef * 
from the cauſe of the people, is adverted to 

in the following Letters. The equally noble 
and diſintereſted reſignation of his military 
emoluments, deſerve equal praiſe, gratitude, 
and ſupport, from his aſſociates in the cauſed 
liberty; and extorts reluctant applauſe even 
from the adverſary. To all the world he 
proves the generoſity of his principle, which 
diſdained the wages that might inſtitute 
claim -upon him for a ſervice, which he 
thought a ſervice of oppreſſion. To the 


judicious and the juſt, who knew it to be ſo, 
he 


ron! 
Ulf 
ey 
lt; 
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ed 
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On 
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ng 


nan 
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he evinces the wiſdom, as well as the diſin- 
erelledneſs, of his patriotiſm. Theſe are 
pid and ſubſtantial demonſtrations of ſin- 
rity. - Appearances may ſeem to flatter ; 
nobabilities may tend to perſuade ; but 
kts convince. - Sacrifices, of this ſerious 


ſt | "TM 
m. nport, are not made for nothing. They 
ugue a decided and confirmed opinion; and 


clabliſn a certainty of its orthodox conti- 
mance. Except indeed with thoſe political 
keptics, who doubt the poſſibility of pub- 
ck virtue. This libel on mankind Was 
Iſt publiſhed by Sir Robert Wal pole. And 
t came properly from him. It cannot be 
rondered that corruption and vice ſhould 
lily virtue. Or it may be admitted that 
ey mean not to calumniate, but really 


a 
p, take the point: as the drunken wretch, 
of vg with diſtorted opticks through the 


edium of his own ſituation, imagines every 
her perſon in the ſame ſtate of intoxica- 
on with himſelf. The malice or the blind- 
of ſuch men knows no bounds ; nor diſ- 
moviſhes any character. Even the ſacred 
uncs of John Hampden, are violated by 
the 


te ungenerous calumny. Capable of co 
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the injurious infinuations of the Scotch hi. 
torian. 
To ſuch aſſaſſins of character, let us leay 


ceiving, becauſe conſcious in our own breꝛſi 
of its exiſtence, let us approve ourſelves anx 
ious to reward diſintereſted publick virtue 
Let us coolly and unbiaſſedly compare th 
perſonal merits and the conſtitutional cla 
of our candidates; and let us effeRual| 
ſupport the man, who ſhall be found t 
have an undiſputable preference, 


TH 
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LETTER I. 


% are the Truſtees, not the Owners, of the Eflate, 
The Fee-ſimple is in Us. Junius. 


HE great writer whoſe words I have 
iced at the head of my paper, is juſtly 
knowledged to excel, in ſplendour of 
nagery, and in ſtrength of diftion. But 
s excellence extends to points ſtill more 
aportant. No writer has inveſtigated with 
ch ſagacity, nor with ſuch clearneſs point- 
out, the true nature of our admirable 
mltitution, The wiſdom and learning of 
decke had aſcertained ſame great funda- 
ental maxims, which conſtituted, or at leaſt 
ru ntributed to form, the baſis of our liberties. 

But 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
1 
1 


my countrymen and fellow-freeholders.— 


is in us.“ 


tunity, which alone has been given to u 
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But it remained for the ſucceeding addre 
and eloquence of Junius to encounter an 
to ſubdue, at leaſt in the fields of arpy 
ment, the more refined corruptions, of Ja 
times. ; | 

The gradual decay of the democratic 
part of our conſtitution, gives more ſerio 
alarm to every man, who knows hoy u 
value the legal freedom, of regulating h 
actions by his om reaſon; and of diſpoſing l 
property according to his own will, for hi 
own, and his country's advantage. Thel 
ſignal, and godlike, privileges have hitheri 
bleſſed theſe happy kingdoms. To ſecure 
to perpetuate the bleſſing, is the duty « 
every man in them. It is peculiarly oun 


It is l ours: for, © the fee. ſimp 


Permit harefore one of yourſelves, thus tf 
fulfil his duty to his country, by ſubmittin 
to you, with no other confidence than whi 
truth inſpires, his thoughts on this moſt ir 
portant ſubjett; and at this critical oppo 


by the virtue of perſevering patriotiſm, t 
emancipat 
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enancipate our freeholds, and to vindicate 
de conſtitution. 
We are no longer ſunk in the dead repoſe 
deſpotiſm, and long parliaments. Thoſe 
nations of corruption and filth, ſhall no 
more poiſon the land. Alba nautis ſtella 
' refulfit.” The returning day-ſtar of the 
onſtitution again illuminates the political 
temiſphere;- and, in fulneſs of ſplendour, 
lſplays the glorious moment which reſtores 
0 us our original rights. The power which 
e delegated, and the truſt which we con- 
red, revert to us. The conſtitution rege- 
rates. And the new birth inſpires new 
our. As the giant received renovation 
i ſtrength from touching his mother earth, 
the rights of the people acquire new ſpring 
ind force, when brought back to their 
Imginal and parent-ſource, the people's 
ice, | 
durely my brethren wil! not be ſo blind 
dtheir moſt eſſential intereſts, as to neglect, 
abuſe, this only opportunity of protecting 
em. Is there a man amongſt you, who 
Wl not praiſe and honour that truly conſti- 
tional meaſure, the bill for ſhortening the 
VOL. 1, D duration 
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duration of parliaments? Shall there then be 
ſound a ſlave, ſo ſottiſhly dull, or ſo ſhame. 
leſsly baſe, as to thwart the glorious pur. 
pole intended by that admirable bill 2—The 


purpoſe of independence—the cauſe of L 1; 
berty ! i 
Such, my friends, are the invaluable ble. quir 
fings now within our graſp. Such are denne. 
tranſcendant rewards now preſented to u ber 
by the opportunity of an election. Power! an 
now returns to its genuine centre, the viii de 
of the people. It is theirs, and only thei, Mie 
to put it in action, and to preſcribe its ope-Wcanc 
rations. The vital blood ebbs back to the bop 
heart of the conſtitution. Let us imitate te abr 
- wiſdom of nature, and we ſhall attain its ſuc- ſacc 
ceſsful effects. Let us give the vital ſtreams lah 
again to flow through their conſtitutional ton 
channels. So ſhall the health of the who ent 
body be reſtored, and its ſtrength eſtabliſhed ton 
Every part of it ſhall; revive and flouril.WMfor 
And the ghaſtly countenance of poverty andy 
ſervitude, ſhall brighten into the ſmile sr. 
happineſs and the triumph of liberty. FTA 
I have ſaid, that the opportunity of attain-Wal] 
ing theſe glorious objects is now preſent Mite 


{0 
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o us. To prove this important truth, 
and to inculcate the uſe we ſhould make of 
is important criſis, ſhall be the buſineſs of 
ny future letters. 

In the mean time, permit me to add a word 
relative to myſelf. If the cauſe of truth re- 
qured aſſiſtance, perhaps ſome might be de- 
med to it, from the diſintereſted character of 


wi er advocate. To begin then negatively, — 

ver] am not actuated to this undertaking by an 

wilg e ambition, of applauſe in general, nor of 

WW he particular approbation of any of your 

„ andidates : for my name is unknown, and I 
e 


dope will remain ſo. I am not a great man, 
wr a placeman, nor a penſioner, nor a 
hcobite, nor a Tory, nor a ſlave; nor do 
[aſpire to any of thoſe honourable appella- 
nal tons, either Jointly or ſeverally. I do not 
een the other hand, © beat the drum of fac- 
ton, nor ſound the trumpet of ſedition.” 
for I do moſt poſitively and ſolemnly proteſt 
myſelf, a ZE ALOUS FRIEND TO THE CON- 
ITITUTION, as eſtabliſhed in Hu RCH and 
TATE. I am religiouſly attached to the 
palladium of all our liberties, the liberty of 
be preſs. In ſhort, Iam a FREEMAN ; and, 

D 2 —a title 


1 
} 
il 
| 
4 
: 
: 
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---a title which I would not exchange for 
a French dukedom, nor the gue ſeat in the 
Turkiſh divan 


I am, grec 
Feb. 5th, 1776. le 
A FREEHOLDE:L, 


LETTER II. 


J cannot doubt that you will unanimouſly aſſert the 
freedom of election, and vindicate your excluſit 
right to chooſe your repreſentatives. Joxlus. aal 


O UR ſuffrages are ſolicited by four ca- ach 
didates, for the repreſentation of our county 
in parhament.. The nature therefore of th 
great object, the truſt of repreſentation 
demands our moſt ſerious attention. Duly 
impreſſed with an awful convittion of ib 
magnitude, we ſhall proceed, with a. due 
proportion of anxiety, to ſcrutinize the 
merits of thoſe who aſpire to it. 


La 
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Let me, in the firſt place, conjure you, 
ny countrymen, never to loſe ſight of the 
great fundamental principle, that You are 
the origin of power. Government was con- 
ſtuted by, and for, the people. This is 
the voice of reaſon, and the right of huma- 
ty: and applies in theory to all the na- 
tons of the world. But it is our peculiar 
klicity, to realize the ſpeculation; and to 
kel its actual bleſſings. We are de facto, 
8 well as de jure, free. 

The ſuperiour freedom of our conſtitu- 
ton, reſults from the admirable diſpoſition 
> its component powers. Theſe are ex- 
ly competent to the pureſt purpoſes of 
werty. For as the natural tendency of 


he 


eral liberty; ſo this diſpoſition is confirm- 
ch and confined to its object, by the relative 
controul of each power over the others. 
uz people deliberate, the peers approve, 
Fi ende the king afſents. This triple authority 
makes the law. The execution of which 1s 
atruſted to the royal arm, merely for the 
ake of deciſion and diſpatch. For if the 
fxecutive power abuſe its truſt, the controul 


both 


ach, is to the benefit of all, that is, to ge- 
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both of Peers and People impends, to redify 
the abuſe, and to puniſh its author. If tie 
peers, forgetful of the truſt which their cou. 
try repoſes in their wiſdom, ſhould violent) 
aſſume new privileges; or, BY GRADUAL 
| ENCROACHMENT ON THE RIGHTS 01 
THE PEOPLE, ſhould graſp at ariſtocracy; 
the dignity of the crown ſhould diſcour- 
tenance their attempts :—THE SPIRIT or 
THE PEOPLE WILL SUPPRESS THEM, If, 
laſtly, the deliberations of the people ſel 
into faction and ſedition, a gentle but cs. 
TAIN REMEDY is entruſted to the executive 
power. Thus theſe three powers conſtime vi 
that ſyſtem of government, ſo peculuryMl * 
the boaſt of theſe kingdoms !—ſo juſtly de be 
wonder of the world! * 

But it is particularly obſervable, that de *! 
very eſſence of this ſyſtem, is the jealouwll 
relation which the component parts beni e 
each to the other. This is the ruling pri. 
ciple; which, by checking the exceſſes 


each, ſecures the juſt power and happine 
of all. If this be in any degree relax e 
the general liberty ſo far ſuffers immediate 
injury, and incurs the danger of abſolut 

ruin 
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fy WY win. For inſtance; if the people ſhould 
tel ceaſe to be the jealous guardians of their 
un own rights; and, inſtead of controuling the 
uth executive, ſhould implicitly acquieſce to it ; | 
41 that power, whoſe duty it was to execute | 
or the laws, will gradually grow above them. | 
% Furniſhed with the means of exerciſing deſ- | 

| 

| 


un- potiſm, the inclination will at leaſt keep | 
or pace with the power. Manceuvres of go- | 
18 vernment will then be practiſed with ſuc- 
vel ceſs, becauſe without reſtraint ; and, though 
$1. tie ſpirit of the conſtitution be fled, the 
te forms of it may be preſerved. Advances | 
mel will be made with caution, leſt too violent | 
ly > tranſition ſhould. rouſe the ſlumbering 
wel people. Their aſſemblies may be continued, | 
as they ceaſe to be troubleſome ; for cor- | 
wel ruption is an eaſter engine than violence, 
lou 21d more ſurely ſucceſsful. New offices are | 
created, and great ſalaries annexed. Old 
ones are continued, and receive great addi1- 
ton, Seduction aſſumes every ſhape, of 
penſion againſt law, office without employ- | 
ment, and falary without ſervice. Till, at 
aſt, the corrupt acts of uncontrouled am- 
zue bition ſhall have undermined that conſtitu— 
ruin, | tion, 
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tion, which had for centuries repelled is of 
open and avowed attacks: and our expiring pre 
liberty ſhall fatally verify the prediction of Wl (al 
the ſagacious Monteſquieu, It will peri 
* when the legiſlative power ſhall be more 
corrupt than the executive.“ | 

This ſhort abſtract of our conſtitution in 
its genuine ſtate, and of the dangers ty 
which it is expoſed in its abuſe, will ſuggeſ 
to you many reflections. But none more 
important than this; that as the People, 
from their numbers, are obliged to act by 
repreſentation ; their department of liberty 
is therefore more endangered. For the 
common maxim faith truly, that every man 
does his own buſi neſs beſt. The crown has 
a ſingle, and therefore a clear attention to 
its own intereſts. And from the mighty 
increaſe of influence ariſing from number. 
leſs cauſes, ſome perhaps neceſſary, and all 
powerſul, the rights of royalty are certainly 
in no danger of diminution. The Nobles 
are equally ſecure. Their wealth and. ho- 
nours, whether deſervedly poſſeſſed or not, 
give them great actual weight in the ſcale. 
And the jealous diſtant ſpirit, — 
0 
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of that proud body, enſure to them the 
preſervation of it. But the People cannot 
uke an immediate part in legiſlation. They 
ae obliged to delegate their power. And 
re i delegation neceffarily weakens the origi- 

nal force. Your neceſſary ſituation, there- 
in Wl fore, in the political fabrick, expoſes you to 


to i danger; even though you endeavour to 


ell WH take your poſt with wiſdom, and with ho- 
ore Wi neſty. But if blindly you deſert your ſta- 
le, don, and diſhonourably entruſt its defence 
by WW to weak or wicked mercenaries, ruin muſt 
ty WW inevitably overwhelm the whole magnificent 
the WW ſructure of our liberties. The glorious arch 
aan Wl which had ſupported them, muſt fall to the 
has WW ground; if its key-ſtone, the independence 
to i © the people, be permitted to moulder 
bty WW away. 

er. Rouſe then, my friends and fellow-free- 
all Wi holders! Again, and again, agitate in your 
nly minds the extenſive importance of the pre- 
les ent moment. The truſt you are to repoſe, 


ho- Ns the truſt of legiſlation. In it, are involved 


not, Wl Your property, your lives, and your liberties. 
ale. |! you eſteem them worth preſerving, * aſ- 
tick dert the freedom of election,“ and, * vin- 
dicate 
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dicate your excluſive right to chooſe you 
repreſentatives.” | 

Who they ſhould be, I ſhall, with due 
deference to your integrity and better judy. 
ment, ſubmit to you in my future Letter, 
In which, if I freely and thoroughly diſcub 
the pretenſions of our preſent candidates; 
I truſt the notoriety of the ſubject, and it 
infinite importance, will amply excuſe me. 
At all events, I can truly ſay with the phi. 
loſopher of Geneva, © I ſhall find my apo. 
* logy and comfort at the bouom of my 
“ heart,” 


A FREEHOLDER 


Feb. gib, 1776. 


LETTII 


ER, 


[ER 
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| LETTER III. 


All Members ought to be inhabitants of the places for 
which they are choſen, BLACKSTONE, 


No Lord of Parliament hath any right to interfere in 
the election of Commoners, BLACKSTONE, 


[T is perhaps unneceſſary, but I find it 
latisfactory to my own. feelings, to premiſe 
an obſervation, concerning the diſcuſſion of 
public characters. 

Every man who ſolicits public favour, 
10% fafo, ſubmits himſelf to public trial. 
As the confidence of his country is the ob- 
jet, merit to his country ſhould be the 
means: and he cannot hope to gain his 
uit, until his title be thoroughly examined. 
In the moſt vulgar inſtances this preliminary 
prevails, The bailiff, who propoſes to ſu- 
perintend your farm; the ſervant, who pe- 
tions for a menial place in your family; 
produces credentials of former good be- 
haviour: and gives ſecurity for its continu- 

ance, 
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ance. When, therefore, higher truſts are 
ſolicited ; the foundations of confidence 
ſhould be mora deeply laid. Let us, my 
countrymen, examine them to the bottom, 

The Hon. Heny Seymour Conway, the 
Hon. Hugh Skeffington, John O' Neill, eſq.* 
and James Willſon, eſq., are our cand. 
dates.— As a compliment due to the ftran: 
ger, let us begin with Mr. Conway. 

Mr. Conway reſides in England ; fixed 
there by connection, by inclination, and by 
duty. His father is an Engliſh Earl, Lord 
Chamberlain to his Majeſty's houſehold, and 
unalienably attached to the court. Pol 
ſeſſed of an ample fortune in Ireland, he 
.remembers that country only in the large 
remittances which he draws from her ex- 
hauſted boſom : unleſs indeed his attention 
be ſometimes revived at the polite period of 
octennial condeſcenſion. All his great t. 
lents (conſtrue the word if you will, only a 
the Romans uſed it) his univerſal ſervices, 
his numerous connections—as far at leaſt as 


Since the writing of this Letter, Mr. O'Neill ha 
declined ſtanding candidate for repreſenting the count) 
of Antrim, | | 


he 


he 
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be can ſway them---are conſtantly employed 
n England; and are implicitly devoted to 
Engliſh adminiſtration. But inclination, as 
well as connection, naturally attaches a 
young gentleman of Mr. Conway's rank 
and figure, to London-reſidence. Beſides 
ke is indiſpenſably faſtened to England, by 
his ſeat in the Britiſh Houſe of Commons. 
Whether he fits there, an independent ſena- 
tor, or a mere expletive of his father's in- 
tereſt, is not now inquired. He does fit 
there; and he muſt remain there. How 
then can he repreſent our county in an Iriſh 
parliament? He is not only not “an inha- 


bitant of this place,” and therefore an un- 


conſtitutional candidate, but he is an actual 
ablentee from this kingdom, and therefore 
a impoſſible repreſentative. The objec- 
ton is inſuperable. It is not an intricate 
deduction of argument, to which perhaps 
ſpecious ſophiſtry might be oppoſed. It is 
a unanſwerable point of fact. He cannot 
repreſent you. Weigh then the conſe- 
quence, my friends !---I was going to ſay, 
ny fellow-freeholders I But that glorious 
tle would no longer be yours, You would 

in 


/ 
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in effect disfranchiſe yourſelves. Every 
vote given to a man, who cannot act for 
you, is felony to your freeholds. It would 
be high-treaſon to your moſt glorious pri. 
vilege, the characteriſtick of a free people! 
for you would ſurely ceaſe to give your 
conſent to laws,” when you withdraw your 
voice, that is your repreſentative, from the 
tegiſlative aſſembly. If then, no other ob- 
jection prevailed ; if his ſituation and fenti 
ments were perfectly independent and in. 
corrupt; if in ſhort, inſtead of the preſent 
exiſtence of things, every circumſtance uni. 
ted in his favour; this ſingle objettion of 
abſence is invincibly decifive againſt hs 
claims. 

A vague obſervation is ſometimes al. 
vanced, that though abſent from the Irh 
Houſe, it is good to have a repreſentative 
in the Britiſh' Houſe of Commons ; where 
his ſervices may compenſate for his Ir 
omiſſions. This is hardly the ſhadow of 
argument. But as even ſhadows may 
alarm, it may be worth while to dif it 
In the firſt place, I beg the blunder may be 
rectified. Let him be called any thing but 


' all 
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n Iriſh repreſentative in an Engliſh Houſe of 
(mmons. And as to his ſervices there, and 
he inference drawn from them, they are 
grerturned both by fact and argument.! 
firſt, what ſervices, eſſential important ſer- 
vices, have been performed for Ireland, by 
any of theſe Iriſh-Engliſh repreſentatives ? 
None; that they ſhould not bluſh to men- 
ion: becauſe ſo trifling, and ſo inferiour. 
But I ſhall hereafter, perhaps, preſs more 
particularly on this topick.---Next, if they 
had done real ſervice to Ireland; would 
they not have done 1t,---ought they not to 
have done 1t,---without inſulting us with 
his mock-repreſentation-!---It is an extra- 
ordinary claim to our favour, to tell us that 
nothing ſhall induce our candidate to ſerve 
u, but a ſurrender of our moſt valuable 
pnvileges. | 


A FRITTHOLI DER. 
Nb. 13th, 1776. 


r. 


2 — — 
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LETTER IV. 


It is eſſential” to the very being of Parliament, tha 
Elections ſhould be abſolutely free, BLAcks rox. 


For thus to regulate Candidates and Elefors, an 
new-model the ways of Election; what is it, but i 
cut up the Government by the roots, and poiſon the 
very fountain of Publick Security? —Locku, 


LAT me again, and again, urge to you 
the motto of my third Letter. No Lot 
of Parliament hath any right to interfere in 
the election of Commoners.” This is the 
law of the land. Remember it, my coun: 
trymen! revere it; maintain it. It is the 
grand barrier of the conſtitution. While i 
ſtands firm, you remain ſafely and invincibly 
entrenched in your own privileges. But i 
ever you ſurrender it to the enemy, you ar 
irretrievably ruined. The democratick 
eſtate will be annihilated out of the conſt- 
tution, and you will be melted down into 
a vile vaſſalage; the devoted prey and plun- 
der of your deſpotick conquerors. 


I am 
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I am the more warmly incenſed to theſe 
remonſtrances, and I doubt not but you 
will catch the flame, from a flagrant inſult 
which I have SEEN offered to your rights ; 
a direct violation of your moſt valuable pri- 
rilege. I have read a letter from the Earl 
of Hertford, who, you know, is a PEER in 
ut 6 both countries, written with his own hand 
te and ſubſcribed with his title, © begging the 
eK. rote and intereſt of a freeholder, for his 
ſon Henry, at the next General Election.“ 
This I have ſeen; and this I will prove in 
proper time and place, if the fatal ſucceſs of 
any unconſtitutional conſpiracy ſhall make 
t neceſſary for the independent freeholders 
o appeal to an independent tribunal. In 
the mean time, I ſubmit the fact to your 
Juſt indignation. 

The claims of Mr. Conway were perhaps 
more than ſufficiently refuted, in my laſt 
Letter. I cannot, however, forbear a ſhort 
comment on his advertiſement.---It is really 


wk an unique; and I hope will juſtify any tau- 
1010 BY tology I may commit. 

lun My brother, Lord Beauchamp, being 
[ am * detained by buſineſs in England, does not 


VOL, I, F. | 66 preſume 
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« preſume again to offer his ſervices,” &c.... 
Detention in England, it ſeems is an inſur- 
mountable objection againſt the offer of 
ſervice to a county in Ireland. I heartily 
concur with the honourable gentleman. ' I 
is an inſuperable obſtacle. Why then does 


he, detained as he knows he muſt be in Eng. 


land,---why does he © preſume” to offer 
ſervices which he cannot give; and to ſo- 
licit truſt which he cannot execute? But, 
Lord Beauchamp vill not again offer his 
ſervices,” Does Mr. Conway inſinuate, 
that his brother ever gave us his ſervices? 
If ſo, we have reaſon to thank him for his 
candid conſeſſion of his principles. Accord- 
ing to him, the country will be excellently 
ſerved, by the abſence of its ſervants: and 
the duty of parliament completely attended 
to, by being totally negletted. 
The Hon. Mr. Hugh Skeflington next 
preſents himſelf to our ons It i 
obvious that much of what has been faid, 
and proved, againſt the unconſtitutional in- 
terference of Peers in our elections, will ap- 
ply as deciſively againſt this gentleman, # 
Mr. Conway; or, if poſſible, more fo. ö 
The 
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The immediate preſence of the noble 


Peer, who takes his title from your county, 
may have more immediate effett ;---unleſs, 
my countrymen, we ſteadily purſue the con- 
duct, preſcribed to us by every conſideration 
that can actuate freemen. Our duty as free- 
holders, inculcates the neceſſity of repelling 
theſe lordly encroachments on our privi- 
leges; even when they threaten from afar. 
But we are bound to the moſt active vigi- 
lance, when the danger aſſails our doors; 
when the miſchief is actually amongſt us. 
Let every heart conſent to abhor it: let every 
hand concur to caſt it forth, Let us think 
s becomes rational beings, that liberty is 
the moſt tranſcendent bleſſing: Let us act 
ke men of virtue, and preſerve it: 


* O! let it never periſh in your hands, 
S ; + > 
But piouſly tranſmit it to your children. 


[ſhall, in my next Letter, conſider the other 
grounds of Mr. Skeffington's public preten- 


lions, 


A FREEHOLDER, 
Hb. 17th, 1776. | 
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LETTER V. 


The great advantage of repreſentatives, is their capa. 
city of diſcuſſing Public Affairs. MoNnTEsgulev, 


TI E neceſlity of repreſentation in par- 
liament, ariſes from the impoſſibility of al- 
ſembling there collectively. Or, though 
this collective aſſemblage were poſſible, yet 
might we for convenience, prefer the mode 
of acting by repreſentatives. For a great 
advantage accrues, from * their capacity ot 
diſcuſſing publick affairs.“ 

Let us examine in what this capacity 
conſiſts. Two qualifications are neceſſat 
to form it; publick integrity, and publick 
ability. By publick integrity I mean, a 
temper of mind ſuperiour to all private 
views whatever; which equally ſpurns the 
allurements of corruption, the mandates of 
power, and the influence of connections; 
ſteadily and ſolely intent on one great ob- 
je, the Publick Weal. Publick ability, 

implies 
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implies the faculty of attaining this object. 
An enlarged mind, to comprehend the pub- 
ick buſineſs, an enlightened underſtanding to 
gitate and diſcuſs it; and an undaunted ſpirit, 
to carry 1t into execution ; are all involved 
n this extenſive term. It is, indeed, a qua- 
ty of the higheſt nature and uſe. And, 
ſanding on the foundation of publick inte- 
rity, conſtitutes that moſt glorious charac- 
ter, the capacity of repreſenting 'a free 
gl people. | 


' In comparing Mr. Skeffington's publick 
Xe pretenſions with theſe various requiſites, I 
eat 


really find myſelf embarraſſed. For, even 
n this publick diſcuſſion, ſeverity ſhould if 
poſſible be avoided. I ſhall argue, there- 
bre, only negatively ; leaving to your judg- 
nents, and your knowledge, to ſupply what 
lelcacy ſuppreſſes. 

To communicate to you, therefore, what 
[have not diſcovered; I am ſorry to confeſs, 


| # hat my ſtricteſt inquiry into this gentle- 

88 5 man's publick capacity, hath not been able 

Mm o trace any one of the qualifications which 
O . 


have enumerated. It is, therefore, a mat- 
er of ſome ſurprize to his friends, that he 
| ſhould 
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ſhould refer us, in the firſt paragraph of his 


publick addreſs, to the honour former]y 
conferred on him, in being choſen our repre. 
ſentative.” For, they argue, that he never 
was really in that capacity. The component 
parts were totally wanting. How then could 
the compound ſubſiſt? A reference, there. 
fore, to that miſtaken ra, ſerves only to 
warn us againſt a ſecond errour. Eſpecially 
an errour of ſuch fatal importance. If he 
had never been in that ſituation ; we might 
have thought 1t poſſible, that he ſhould at 
leaſt ſeem to fill it. But unfortunately 
for his preſent pretenſions, experience con- 
firms the dictate of our judgment; and 
realizes the beautiful alluſion of Lord Bo 
lingbroke, © that a little ſtatue placed on a 
mighty pedeſtal, looks leſs,---dwindles into 
nothing---from its elevation,” 

It is obvious that I ſtudy to ſpeak gently 
of this gentleman, Content with this nega- 
tive argument againſt his ſufficiency, Ido not 
alledge poſitive charges of betraying truſt 
I do not refer to venal majorities, black 
liſts, and the obedient aye or no,---the utmolt 
eloquence © and ſervice,” of ſome repre- 

ſentatives: 
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ſentatives : I ſpeak not of uniform devo- 
tion to the court, and to courtly connec- 
ons; I only ſubmit to my countrymen 
that, independent of ſuch poſitive guilt, 
their duty as freeholders obliges them to 
reject a candidate, who is obviouſly and 
totally deſtitute of all the requiſite qualifica- 
tons. 

permit me, in ſome meaſure to atone to 
ny own feelings, for the diſagreeable neceſ- 
lty of thefe publick truths, by a juſt tribute 
to the private character of this gentleman. 
\s far as my knowledge of it reaches, I 
cadly bear teſtimony to its being amiable, 
good-humoured, and friendly. Nay, there 
ba ſpecies of delicacy in it, which reflects 
me honour on him as a man; accompa- 
ned, alas! with an infirmity of mind that 


ligraces him as a ſenator. For I have 


good authority to ſay, that he laments 
de ſervitude of his ſituation, We all 
know, too well, that he cannot ſhake it 
ol, He has ſenſibility to feel the chain; 
vithout the ſpirit, the enterprize of mind, 


lat ſhould caſt it away, and dare to be 
free. | | 


Reflect 


| 
| 
[ 
|| 
|| 
*l 
W 
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Reflect now, my countrymen !---Nothing Ml ou 
can be wanting to your free exertion of your Ml ha. 
privileges, and vindication of your rights, 
on this great occaſion ; if you give it deep 
and due attention. You will then be con. 
vinced that your grandeſt happineſs, de 
true- ſummum bonum, which the ancients 
puzzled for in vain, your LIBERTY is at 
ſtake, Founded, as it 1s, in every virtue; 
you will conſeſs it paramount to every blel. 
ling ; For, 


“ Wanting virtue, life is pain and woe; 
« But, wanting Liberty, even virtue mourns, 
And looks around for happineſs in vain.” WW 


To point out the path that leads to this 
glorious object, ſhall be the more . pleaſing 
buſineſs of my ſucceeding Letters.---Long 
enough have our eyes ached over this 
barren proſpett ; where no verdure of 
virtue quickens,---no publick ſervice is ſeen 
to bloſſom. We' will with pleaſure turn 
our view, and our choice, to a more fer- 
tile ſoil, pregnant with the richeſt ſeeds: 
which wait only for the cultivation of 

our 
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ur favour, to ripen into the happieſt 
harveſt. | 


' A FREEHOLDER, 


Feb. 24th, 17 76. 


LETTER VI. g 


le hath no employment under the crown; nor is 

litely to get or ſolicit for any ;—He hath hitherto 

been above temptation to aft wrong ; and, therefore 

1s the moſt likely to aft right, as a Repreſentative: 
OWIFT. 


[0 whom, my countrymen! doth this glo- 
ous deſcription apply? To whom would 
e immortal writer himſelf have given it ?--- 


io ſtudied, underſtood, and promoted the 
atereſts of this country, more perhaps than 


ly patriot ſhe ever enjoyed! Moſt aſſu- 
redly 
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redly not to the devoted connections of fa. 
milies, uniformly and univerſally enſlaved to 
court-corruptions, and gaping for * court. 
employments.” But as if the reverend cham. 
pion of our liberties had foreſeen the contel 
of this day, he almoſt expreſsly deſcribes to 
your choice, your preſent ConsrT1Ty. 
TIONAL CANDIDATE; JAMES WilIsos, 
Eſq. 

« He hath no employment under the 
crown ; nor 1s likely to get or ſolicit for 
any :” for, his own voluntary virtue hath 
precluded him from the poſſibility. © He 
hath hitherto been above temptation to att 
wrong :” Not only years of genuine and 
applauded ſervice, with the conſtant exer. 
tions of uncorrupt abilities, conſpire to 
prove it; but let us, with admiration, r. 
flect on the immediate effort of virtue, which 
gives him to our choice : It is not only *a 
ſuperiority to the temptation. of adting 
wrong,” but a refinement in acling Tight; 
unparalleled, I will be bold to ſay, in elec- 
tion annals. He hath * entirely rejected a 
ſeat in Parliament for a borough in another 
county, offered to him by a pes? 

an 
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nd a friend; devoting himſelf ſolely to 
jour ſervice, in the pureſt ſpirit of liberty; 
chile there is a man among you, who will 
co. operate with him to reſtore it. N 

However ambitious of a ſeat in parlia- 
nent, he is more ambitious of the moſt 
honourable means of obtaining it. And let 
ne repeat, with an unexampled virtue re- 
uſes the ſmooth and certain acquiſition of- 
„ through a private medium; truſting,--- 
r vana fides that his publick exertions 
inſt the grand conſpiracy, may con- 
ute to reſcue the liberties of his coun- 
ty. 

This is a fact, which it is good to conſi- 
ler, Conſidering, we muſt admire. Ad- 
niring, we ſhall learn to imitate, and unite 
v reward it. For, let us reflect, my coun- 
Iymen ! it eſtabliſhes a claim on our juſtice, 
s well as our honour, Poſſeſſed of fo va- 
ble a certainty, and ſo coveted a rank,--- 

e object of ambition to all, and the means 


emolument to moſt ; he reſigns it. Why 
s this ſacrifice? conſidered as a thing of 
tereſt, the honeſty of his mind ſpurned it. 
But, in its fairer light, as a rank of the 
moſt 
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moſt honourable elevation, why did he tear E 
himſelf from the poſſeſſion of his darling! © 
object? Evidently, for the ſtill nobler andi N 
purer purpoſe of vindicating, at leaſt in this” * 
ſphere of action, the liberties of his coun- alp 

0 0 


try; and of reſtoring to you, the freeholden 
of the county of Antrim, your moſt im. 
portant and tranſcendent privilege, Freedom 
of Elettion,---Not to ſee this, were more 
than blindneſs. Not to reward it, were 
_ worſe. than ingratitulle. 

But we will not admit, even for a mc 
ment, ſuch unworthy ſuſpicions. We tun 
our eyes with pleaſure, to the more becom 
ing, and proſperous ſtate of virtue among 
us. For it is with the fincereſt joy, I con- 
gratulate my countrymen, on the encrealing 
vigour of our juſt and generous ſpirit of in- 
dependency. What thanks do we not ove, 
hat ſupport ſhall we not give, to THE 
MAN who hath rouzed this ſlumbering 
ſpirit, and called it into action ?---devoting 
himſelf to fall, or to conquer, with it:—and 
who hath ſacrificed to it, the very advan- 
tages, which other men make the "_— 
object of their wiſhes ! 


Fi 


* 
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He who hath ated ſo eminently right as 
candidate, is ſurely © moſt likely,” in the 
words of my great authority, © to act right 
$a repreſentative.” It is therefore our in- 
iſpenſable duty to him, to ourſelyes, and 
to out country, to elect him to that ſacred 
ſtuation,,_Theſe truths are preſſed on 
my countrymen, not from any doubt of 
cir ſpirit, or their virtue, on this great 
ſis. But as it was well ſaid by an eminent 
politician, © that the Britiſh conſtitution was 
buſineſs of every Briton,”---which I hope, 
t leaſt equally applies to Ireland ;---I there- 
bre take the liberty of ſubmitting to my 
ſurtners in this great buſineſs, the plain 
maxims of honour and honeſty, which muſt 
ke every buſineſs thrive and flouriſh. 

[ ſhall, in my next, trouble you with a few 
omments on ſome conſtitutional points, 
wich occur in Mr. Willſon's publick ad- 
telles ; and which deſerve our moſt ſerious 
onlideration. 


(ing 
fin- 
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ering 
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LETTER VII. 


The integrity of parliament is a kind of palladium, 
tutelary goddeſs, who protects our ſtate, When ſi 
is once removed, we may become the prey of an 
enemies. | BOLINGBR0X 


cel 
the 
but 
Int 
| qua 
I x Mr. Willſon's addreſs to you, tw 

points ſtand remarkably conſpicuous; thi 
independent teſt which he propoſes to tak 
on the day of election; and the plan hid 
he ſuggeſts, to colle& the ſenſe of his co 
ſtituents, for the regulation of his part 
mentary conduct. Theſe are eminent fe 
tures ; and demand the niceſt attention 
the political phyſiognomiſt: who wiſhes 
trace the true lines of liberty, and to aſc 
tain the genuine ſon of the conſtitution. 
Parliamentary teſts were always prope 
Even in the purer days of ancient libe 
it was not unwiſe to enſure, by addition: 
obligations, the faithfulneſs of the ſerval 
It could never be thought unreaſonable, c 
ungenero 
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ungenerous, to require from the agent, at 
alt a promiſe that he would act faithfully 
fr his employer. But what was right and 
raſonable in the moſt virtuous days, mo- 
dern degeneracy hath made abſolutely ne- 
celſar y. For it is notorious, that not only 
he ſubſtance of patriotiſm is melting away, 
but its very name and memory are falling 
nto obloguy and contempt. This noble 
quality, the ſublimeſt of moral virtues, as 
approaches to the ſacred nature of religion 
herſelf, ſo muſt it expect to ſhare her abuſe, 
ad ſuffer her misfortune. Hypocrites are 
lly detected, who do not bluſh to proſti- 
ute the ſacred character of both. “ Mif- 
ceants are daily heard, who deny the ex- 
lence of either; and who do not tremble 
o vilify and betray their God and their 
country, In this ſhameleſs ſtate of public 
pofligacy, it is neceſſary to adopt every 
aution, to impoſe every ſanction, to inſiſt 
on every poſſible ſecurity, for the fidelity 
0! the repreſentative. The honeſt candi- 
ate for any truſt, will never object, will 

rather 


* Meſcreant, or Meſcraiant, Fr. an unbeliever ; a holder 
0 a falſe faith, | 
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rather anxiouſly deſire, to undertake in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, for the honeſt execy. 
tion of it. For ſuch an undertaking on 
anticipates, in a proſpect pleaſing to 
mind, the courſe of its own integrity. 
virtuous man's promiſe, 1s a draught on the 
bank of truth. He makes it with conf 
dence; for he knows it will be paid wih 
honour. Thoſe only heſitate to offer the 
ſame fund as a ſecurity, who are conſciou 
they have no correſpondence with it. 
The ſentiment of Mr. Willſon's propoſe 
teſt, was adverted to in my laſt Letter. Ye 
there find it ſanctified by the higheſt a 
thority this country can boaſt, the ever 
memorable Dean of St. Patrick's: who make 
it the ſtrongeſt recommendatory argumen 
throughout his whole Paper; “Advice tt 
the freemen of Dublin, in the choice of | 
repreſentative :” a title, and ſubjeR, preciſe) 
appoſite to our preſent purpoſe 
The point which next claims our atten 
tion, 1s the method propoſed for colledlin 
our ſentiments, which Mr. Willſon ſolemn| 
aſſures us, ſhall regulate his parliamenta! 


conduct.“ As to che made, I do not pre 
- ſum 
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fume on its ſufficiency. But it ſeems inge 
ouſly imagined, and is certainly moſt ho- 
reſtly ſubmitted. And this is obvious; that 
f any plan, more effectual, can be deviſed 
by the wiſdom of the county, the ſame prin- 
ple which binds him to your ſentiments, 
will gladly adopt it. | 
This principle of Kobli gation to the ſen- 
iments of conſtituents,” now deſerves our 
jeculiar conſideration and applauſe, when 
the modern arts of refiners in politicks, are 
atempting to fritter it away. It is become 
be faſhionable boaſt of our mock-repreſen- 
atives, that they owe no ſort of duty or 
ddedience to the people. My conſti- 
ments!“ ſays a courtly member of par- 
lament ; * what are they ? a wretched rab- 
ble; ignorant and impudent, to preſume 
to lay their commands on me:—A vulgar 
' herd; not fit to converſe with, much leſs 
o dictate to, Gentlemen ſo much their ſu- 
feriours. No: I dine to-day with my 
Lord, and to-morrow with his Excellen- 
ey, and there I ſhall receive my inſtruc- 
tions,” — And there, if you pleaſe let us 
ave him; for I am ſure he is not fit for us. 
vor. 1. F We 
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We.fhall at leaſt enjoy Swift's ſatisfaction; 
who comforted himſelf very pleaſantly and 
very wiſely too, when great men affected ain 
of haughtineſs: Aye,“ ſays he; il, they 
g make me keep my RT, I make. then 
keep theirs.” 

When difficulties occurred in the counck 
of Spain, the ſtateſmen uſed to ſay, the 
genius of old Philip the ſecond ſhould be 
conſulted. Happy for us, my countrymen! 
that we have a wiſer guide to direct us in 
any conſlitutional inquiry—the genius dl 
our free conſtitution. Let us conſult thy 
infallible oracle, on the queſtion before us, 
And the awful voice ſhall anſwer in hal. 
lowed ſounds : Government was conlli 
0 l in theſe ſree iſlands by the people 

* for the benefit of the people. To effet. 
«+ tuate this ſacred purpoſe, i it was eſtabliſhed 
5 as a ſundamental maxim, that no man 
ſhould be governed by laws, made againl 
0 his conſent.” This, it was impoſſible for 
« all the, individuals collectively to 125 
00 A ſelc& number, , therelore, mu be 
« 4 REELY CHOSEN ; who ſhall collect the 
cc general ſentiments, and ſpeak the he genen 
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voice; for the benefit of All, with the 
conſent of All. And they ſhall be called 
« repreſentatives of the people; becauſe 
« they are deputed by them to act for them; 
« as if themſelves were preſent.—Such re- 
® breſentatzves therefore can af only as the 


creating power enjoins : or they TORIES 
be . their nature, and loſe their name. 
be It is too certain that this beautiful ſyl- 
"WY tem will be deformed by human frailty. 
in 


Overweening pride will ſometimes ſwell 
above the voice of the elector; and too 
* often will ſordid intereſt ſeduce, contrary 
to the call of the conſtituent. But theſe 
* are treaſons to the conſtitution. . And lie, 
fi-, and he only, ts her loyal ſon; who devotes 
Pi” lin // totally to her intereſts, and to the 
ſec: commands of the people. Nor let the 
bel arrogance of modern pride object to ſuch 
* obedience, as impoſing illiberal fetters on 
rtepreſentatives, and enſlaving them to the 
* vulgar. Let them learn, that to enjoy 
ge egal liberty, they "muſt ſubmit to legal 
| * reſtraint. Let them know, that a real 


av | ' tepreſentative, acting for and with the 
8 t i enjoys a fituation the moſt liberal 
Ace: 
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* and exalted, of which humanity is caps. 
* ble.” For, let them be taught, Their 
country is a maſter, whoſe /ervice' it ferfel 
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March 14th, 17 76. 


LETTER VIII. 


Tell me not of your engagements and promiſer in u. 
other. Four promiſes were fins of inconſiderutin, 
at beſt ; and you are bound to regent and anni 


We have examined the leading features 
of Mr. Willſon's claim; and we find then 
ſtrictly conſtitutional. Theſe were certainly 
more than ſufficient to eſtabliſh his preten- 
ſions in an infinite preference to thoſe of 
his competitors. But it is a Juſtice due to 


ſach —— merit, to give it ſingular and 
particular 
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icular attention. .For the more we ana- 
hre the ſubjetct, the more we ſhall admire 

is ſymmetry and perfection. He. -refides 
Da us. An indiſ penſable qualification: 
for ſurely the reſidence of a repreſentative in 
another country, is the groſſeſt mockery of 
the conſtituent. Jurors are, by law, ſum- 
moned from the neighbourhood : and ſhall ir 
be endured, that the: infinitely higher truſt 
of repreſentation, whoſe very name implies 
the preſence of the agent, ſhall be burleſqued, 
annihilated ?—not only turned out of the 
nezphbourhood, but baniſhed from the king- 
dom! Law, decency, common ſenſe, and 
common juſtice forbid it. —He builds his ex- 
pelations only on the free ſupport of the people. 
A truly conſtitutional foundation; which 
vill not fail him; while we have under. 
landing to value, and ſpirit to defend, our 
ſreeholds, our privileges, and our liberties.— 
Slave to no court-connethon, nor family. in · 
fluence, © he hath no employment under the 
crown, nor is likely to get or ſolicit for 
ay.” A moſt powerful recommendation 


io your preference: for, ſuch men, the 
ame great authority whom I have quoted, 
aſſures 


Pd 
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aſſures you, „are already engaged again 
you.”—Happily gifted by nature, liberal 
cultivated by education, independent in 
ſpirit, and incorrupt in principle; he pol. 
ſeſſes that rare union of admirable qualities 
which fully conſtitute * the capacity 
repreſenting a great and a free people. 

So peculiarly qualified, fo unanſwerably 
recommended by his intrinſick merit, i 
may be wondered that ſuch repeated argu. 
ments are uſed to urge it ;—for it woull 
ſeem unneceſſary to ineulcate and re-recom: 
mend to your choice, the man who is in 
himſelf ſo evidently and infinitely preferable! 
Certainly, my friends, it were ſuperfluous; 
if you be conſcious of your ſituation i 
you know, that your voice on this facre 
ſubject, is and muſt be free; even up to the 
moment of elettion :—that no power on 
earth hath a right to anticipate or dirett it: 
—that you yourſelves cannot engage it; 
and that if an unwary word or promiſe have 
eſcaped you, it hath no force whatever; * 
is à ſin of inconſideration, and you are e bount 
to repent and annul 1 ag 


a 
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"This i is indiſputably true. But as it is a 
point not ſufficiently underſtood, permit me 
to add a few words upon It. 

My poſition 1 is, that promiſes, raſhly y and 
ndiſcreetly given, the performance of which 
violates the higheſt duties, and tends to the 
kepeſt miſchiefs, impoſe not the leaſt obli- 
gation on. the giver :—unleſs it be an obli- 
ration, to © repent and annul them.” — The 
concurring authorities of the wiſeſt writers 
and moſt virtuous men, . were ſufficient to 
prove the point, ad vericundiam, as logirians 
lay, if it did not carry conviction in itſelf. 
Without recurring, therefore, to the expreſs 
approbation of it by Cicero or Seneca, by 
Lord Bacon, or the reverend name at. the 
rel Wi bead of my paper; let us ſimply conſider 
the the nature of a promiſe. | 
on A promiſe is a voluntary declaration of a 
it: ſettled intention; and always implies ſome 
it; real benefit to be conferred on the perſon 
ave Wi to whom it is made. If any of theſe ingre- 
n ients be wanting, there is no promiſe; and 
and therefore no obligation. For inſtance : if 

involuntarily I am forced to make a decla- 
his ration to another, it does not bind me; for 
It 
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it is not mine: Jam not bound to conform lf he 
to words, which a ruffian 8 piſtol at my to! 
breaſt, forces from my mouth ; for they ar WW Do 
his words; and come to me only thront lus 
the medium of his piſtol ; which, I preſume, or 
does not ſanctify them. Again: the j inten. cor 
tion muſt be ſettled and rational. For, if 1 
ſuddenly throw out abſurd declarationg, it i 
my duty to myſelf, as a rational being, to 
rectify them, The wild guſts of madneſs or 
intoxication, or the heedleſs folly of thought 
leſs precipitance, inſtitute no claim on our 
ſobered mind, Reaſon will reſume her of, 
ice, and vindicate her right to the forme, 
which paſſion or weakneſs had taken by 
ſurprize. Laſtly, ſome real benefit i is to be 
conferred ; or the obligation ceaſes, fl 
have undertaken to a man in a fever, to feed 
his thirſt with ſpirituous liquors ; am |, 
| therefore, obliged to murder the delirious 
wretch ? 

Let us apply theſe A to the 
promiſes, as they are called, of votes at elec- 
tions. Are they always entirely voluntary? 
Are they always ſettled, well-weighed inten- 


tions ?—founded on a thoraugh, diſcuſſion of 
the 
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rm Ml the merits of the candidates; and a convic- 
wy WM tion that no worthier can poſlibly ariſe? 
n Do they always confer real, genuine advan- 
"gh WW age, on all candidates who ſolicit them 7 
me, or do they. not /ometimes feed the fever of 
en. corruption; and, in the general calamity of 
lde conſtitution, deſtroy the very men, 
t Whoſe intemperate delirium * greedy _ | 
the poiſon ? 

Remember, alſo, my friends! that in. the 
noment of election, you ſtand forth the 
nmediate guardians of your country. Your 
kcred duty to her, our univerſal parent, is 
free, unbiaſſed, diſengaged exertion of 
your right of ſuffrage. To her you owe. 
a original, unalienable, eternal duty. You 
ve therefore abſolutely, and unconditionally, 
e. Except in the ſenſe, in which omni- 


ptence itſelf is limited by Widows and 


10us {Wultice. 

Att only as thoſe guides Heuld ao fulfil 
the our duty to your country and your pol- 
elec- Mer. 
= 6 - A FREEHOLDER- 


* March oh, 1776. ; ; 
the LET- 
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Lerrzx F 


Hail, Independence, hail! Heaven's next ” . 
To that of life, and an immortal ſoul. 5 
The life of life ! which to the banquet high 
And ſober meal gives taſte ; to the bow'd-roof 
Fair-dream'd repoſe, and to the cottage charms, 
| + , Tyows0N, 


5 880 the 

A Great and a wiſe king of Macedon cell 
ordered his attendants daily to repeat to hin 
this ſalutary memento ; © Philip, thou art: 
man.” He knew the frailty of his nature; 
and thought it expedient to guard agua 
its errors, by being thus conſtantly reminde 
into the duties of humanity. Let us not 
bluſh to imitate ſo reſpectable an example 
Let us rather triumph in ſurpaſſing it ; and 
daily, and hourly, inculcate' to each other pri 
the ſuperiour dignity and duty of our fitua 4x 
tion: Friends YE ARE FREEMEN. PR 
It was beautifully ſaid by the Roman or: 71 
tor and philoſopher, “ Virtue is in herſelf oer 
lovely, 71 
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brely, that to be loved, ſne needs only to 
de ſeen.” Her native, genuine charms, he 
repreſents as irreſiſtible ; and which could 
not fail of univerſal adoration, only if men 


would open their eyes and behold her. 
{ "WM Such alſo, is the intrinſick beauty of li- 


berty; rivalling, as ſhe does, or perhaps 


even ſurpaſſing in lovelineſs, her lovely fiſter. 
for Liberty is the refinement of Virtue. 
The ſtrong point of preference has been be- 
fore obſerved ; that as virtue is eſſential to 
the true happineſs of life, ſo liberty is ne- 
eſſary to the happineſs of virtue. And 
the reaſon is convincing. For liberty 
z founded in, and reſults from, all the good 
nd great qualities united. Her nature muſt 
therefore be ſuperlatively noble; and, to 
recur to Cicero's alluſion, the poſſeſſion of 
her charms muſt be the higheſt happineſs. 

I hope it is unneceſſary here to diſclaim 
the exceſs, or the abuſe of this glorious 
principle, RATIONAL, LEGAL LIBERTY, 
AND ONLY THAT, Is INTENDED TO BE 
PRAISED; WHICH DIFFERS AS ESSEN- 
\ ora" TIALLY FROM THE RUDE RIOT OF i- 
elf ſol CEnT1ousNESS, AS WISDOM 1$S DIS- 
velv.l NCT FROM MADNESS, OR AS REASON 

EXCELS 


$0X, 
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EXCELS BRUTALITY, The admirable 
Milton has well diſtinguiſhed, where he in, 
veighs againſt the hypocrites of this virtue 
in the extreme. As the paſſage well expoſes 
the falſe pretenſions to it, and in the ſame 
proportion extols the truth, permit me to 
cloſe theſe obſervations with it. 


“ They bawl for freedom in their ſenſeleſ 
cc mood, 5 

Lay Yet quarrel with the hand that makes 
te them free: 


“ Licenſe they mean, when they cry Liberty; 


For, who loves that, mu firſt be wiſe and 


| good,” 


That genuine liberty, in its true temper- 
ate perfection, is the ſcope of our happy 
conſtitution; that Parliaments, fairly repre- 
ſenting the people, are the only effectual 
guardians of this ineſtimable obje& ;—that 
publick integrity and publick ability are 
neceſſary to execute the truſt of repreſents- 
tion ;—and above all, that abſolute freedom 
of election is neceſſary to its very being: 
that, therefore, abſentees from the county, 
nominees of Lords, and devoted to. lordly 


influence 


10 
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nfluence and court-corruptions, are un- 
conſtitutional candidates: — are the leading 
points, which have been ſubmitted to you 
n theſe Letters. I will not inſult your 
inderſtanding, or your honeſty, ſo far as 
to doubt that theſe poſitions required my 
keble aid to prove them. They are ſelf- 
evident truths; and, to be admitted, need 


payed them to your view :—your own ſym- 
pathies of virtue have the praiſe of inſtantly 


dem due attention. 

Agreeing thus in the nature of cheſe grand 
principles, a very important conſideration 
remains for us, as to the mode of giving 


them due and effective operation. And I 


point. 

Three candidates now ſolicit our ſuffrages. 
Two of them we ſee are proſcribed, by 
every conſtitutional conſideration. The third, 


portion, 


only to be ſeen. Let me then only claim 
the humble mechanical merit of having diſ- 


teling their full force; and, in effect, giving | 


beg the particular attention of my coun-' 
tymen to one very material and eſſential 


ve with pleaſure adopt, as recommended 
o our choice in the ſame powerful pro- 
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portion. The friends, therefore, of inde. 
pendence, and of their country, will cer. 
tainly give their ſupport to Mr. Willſon. 
But, let them remember that the only method 
to do ſo efetually, is to withhold all pol. 
ble aſſiſtance from the others, his unconſt. 
tutional antagoniſts. The danger is, that 
well-meaning electors might collaterally and 
unintentionally deſtroy the effect of their 
firſt ſuffrage, and their honeſt wiſhes. , For 
inſtance; a voter thoroughly conſcious, a 

he muſt be, of the infinite preference of 
Mr. Willſon's claims, reſolves to vote for 
him. He does ſo; and ſo far fulfils hs 
duty to his country.—But, he has a ſecond 
vote to give? And for this he is ſolicited 
by acquaintances, by friends, by landlords, 
&c. &c.—in favour of one of our honourable 
candidates.— Well,” thinks he, I have 
given one vote to ſatisfy my conſcience 
* why ſhould I not give the other to ſatisfy a 
« friend ?—I wiſh Mr. Willſon ſucceſs with 
“all my heart; and I gave him my en 
« vote; but as I have a ſecond, I muſt give 
« jt:— ſo you ſhall have it, Sir.“ 
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mis fortune 1s, that this ſecond vote va 
ju 


— But the 
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jut as heavy, as the firſt; and thrown into 
0 oppoſite ſcale of the adverſary, totally 
unihilates the intended friendly effect of the 
neſerence given. So that at beſt it reduces 
he voter to a ſtate of non- entity. But it 


he inſtrument. of the miſchief his heart ab- 


a tors. For if the independent with be thus 
 MWuſtrated by the annihilation of the inde- 
a kndent vote, the confederated enemy muſt 
uberall. Their coalition and mutual ſup- 
bort are certain; and are the very grievance 
ore complained- of. We do not now in- 
* quire whether the trained bands, who march 
dn ſupport of this lordly league, be allies. or 
ed nercenaries in the cauſe. But of this we 


may be ſure; that they will march to an 
nglorious victory over their country, unleſs 
ter independent ſons firmly and effectually 
mite in her defence. 

hope it is obvious, that the only method 
0 doing ſo, is to reſolve either on giving a 
inge vote to Mr. Willſon, or to ſelect an- 
ve oer gentleman of conſtitutional principles 
he nd independent ſpirit, on whom to beſtow 
hs dur ſecond voice. Let us be deeply im- 
preſſed 


my, it mult, be worſe. | He will become 
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prefſed with the neceſſity of confining ou 
ſupport to conſtitutional merit. Let u 
anxiouſly remember, that the duty of a free 
holder as powerfully prectades him fron 
voting for an unworthy candidate, as i 
urges him to the choice of à proper one. 
I ſhall trouble you with perhaps only . 
other letter; in which I propoſe to ſubnit 
to your conſideration a few hints relative to 
the teſt, by which we are to try our can. 
dates. 


A FREEHOLDER 


March 19th, 1776. 


LETTEX 
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\ 


claims, and "animate the reaſonable hopes, of the 
People. He reminds them frequently of their 
rights; and | ſtimulates them to reſent encroach- 
ments, and to MULTIPLY SECURITIES. 


TAS WY JounsoNn. 


THE latter branch of this patriotick 
duty is the only one which remains for our 
utention. My countrymen and fellow- 
reeholders are ſufficiently apprized of their 
nghts; and, convinced that abſolute free- 
om of election is the eſſence of them all, 
bey reſent and will repel all attempted 
mcroachments on it. Confiding, therefore, 
n your virtue to value your liberties, and 
jour ſpirit to ſupport them, permit me to 
ppeal to your underſtanding, for the moſt 
tlettual method to multiply ſecurities in 
lteir defence. | 

In all negociations where truſt is repoſed, 
de leading and principal ſecurity is the 
. 1. G character 


1. 


EX 


4 Patriot is always ready to countenance the juſt + 
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characler of the perſon truſted. This is 
diſcovered, either by reference to his condutt 
in ſimilar ſituations, or by a nice ſcrutiny 
into his principles, whether they be ſuch a 
Juitify a future confidence : and inaſmuch 
as experience 1s ſuperiour to experiment, 
the former ground of confidence is more 
certain. But if both unite in his favour, 
we gladly receive him into ours; and con. 
ter that confidence which his tried integriy 
has earned, and his honourable principle 
deſerve: and theſe conſpiring proofs of cha 
racler form no mean ſecurity to thoſe, whe 
feel in their own breaſts the force of virtue 


and cntertain a ſympathy of honour. T 
But as human imperfection for ever fo ene 
bids an abſolute certainty in human virtue u 
and as the ſolicitude for an object ſhould eveſi to 
be in proportion to its importance, it is oui bre 
duty anxiouſly to afcertain, as far as is po h. 
ſible, the preſent merits and future viru ed 
of our candidates for the truſt of repreſenaſ u 
tion; to multiply ſecurities, and © to mab bes 
| aſſurance double ſure.” dety 
One of the gentlemen who ſubmit then be 
ſelves to our choice, more than meets us n ths 


thi 
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his idea. With the prompt alacrity of 
publick virtue, he ſteps forward; and by 
the propoſal of a ſolemn previous engage- 
ment, for the aſcertainment of his future 
conduct, he anticipates. our wiſhes; and 
gives, before we aſk, the additional multi- 
plied ſecurity. This meaſure has been diſ- 
cuſſed in a former Letter ; and its propriety 
clabliſhed, as far as relates to parliamentary 
conduct, to enſure the virtue of repreſenta- 
ves: let us now examine whether it be not 
qually expedient in a preliminary point of 
«ew, to diſcover the principles and — 
ninate the merits of candidates. 

The name, by which this meaſure is 
generally known, leads us to its nature and 
ts uſe. It is called a TEsT ;—a criterion ;— 
itouchſtone ; by which we may know, be- 
bre we approve ; and try, before we truſt. 
When a candidate propoſes his ſervices to 
eftors, it ſurely is not very unnatural nor 
meiſe in them to examine into his princi- 


between them, and to aſcertain the ſervices 
leis to perform. Without a precaution of 
tus ſort, an inlet is given to the moſt pre- 

G 2 poſterous 


ples, to ſettle the import of the covenant 
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poſterous and abſurd confuſion. A gentle 
man may be ſent to parliament, poſleſſng 
perhaps the beſt intentions in the world; 
for, to ſtate the argument in the faireſl 
manner, we will ſuppoſe him at leaſt eh 
cally right. But unfortunately theſe inter 
tions and ſentiments are not the intention 
and ſentiments of his conſtituents. The 
think and wiſh, in a manner diametrical 
oppoſite to the man whom they have choſ 
to exprels their thoughts, and effect thei 
wiſhes : and the moſt ridiculous contradic 
tion enſues; their agent acts againſt them, 
their repreſentative miſrepreſents them. 
It is obvious that this confuſion, contn 
diction, and miſchief might be deciſive 
prevented, by a full and conſtitutional tel 
a teſt which might ſufficiently diſcriminat 
the publick principles of candidates ; and 
in conſequence, eſtabliſh an additional ſecu 
rity of their virtue as repreſentatives. 
When I ſpeak of a full and conſtitution: 
teſt, you perceive that I mean one mort 
comprehenſive, and more effectual for thx 
above-mentioned purpoſes, than that whi 


kas been propoſed to your approbation Þ 
Mr 


ar. 
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Mr. Willſon. As far as his goes, it is excel- 
lent in its ſanction; and, in the fulleſt de- 
ree, diſintereſted in principle: and for him 
in particular, the freeholders to whom he 
ſubmits it, would certainly think it ſuper- 
ſuous to inſert additional matter. But I 
conceive it will be found inſufficient to cover 
the general extent of this great queſtion ; or 
o ſecure the particular purpoſes, which it 
certainly 18 his and every freeman's wiſh to 
promote. Effectually to do fo, it will be 
neceſſary to enter more into the detail; to 
ſpecity ſome leading particular points to 
the candidate, — ſome indiſpenſable articles 
of political faith, to which he muſt conform, 
before we admit him to our political com- 
nunion; or at leaſt, before we confer on 
lim its honours and dignities, 


A FREEHOLDER. 


Warch egth, 1776. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XI. 


Reſolved, That the engagement now read, be d. 
manded on the part of the Livery of London, to l 
ſigned by every candidate who ſhall be put i 
nomination to repreſent this city in the enſuing 
Parliament. 

ELCTroRS or Lon por, 1n GuIlDull 
ASSEMBLED, Oct. 3d, 1774. 


1 Have not preſumed to ſubmit, much lels 
to urge to you, any opinions which are not 
ſanctified by the greateſt authorities. The 
principles of the conſtitution, as they hare 
been deſcribed in theſe Letters, are incul- 
cated by the greateſt writers. The mode df 
giving them effect, we ſee, at the head of 
my paper, eſtabliſhed by the wiſeſt prac 
tice. 1 

The city of London hath ever ſtood fore 
moſt in the cauſe of freedom. From the 
days of Magna Charta, when her Mayo! 
was the firſt to fix that glorious land-mark 


of our liberties; to eſtabliſh on a rock the 


original 
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original rights of the people; to controul, 
with a patriot-hand, the tyranny of kings; 
and for ever to teach them this awful truth, 
that as the foundation of their throne is laid 
in the conſent and for the benelit, ſo its 
ſecurity can only be found in the affection, 
of their ſubjects: from that memorable 
period of triumphant patriotiſm to the pre- 
ſent hour, alas not equally triumphant !— 
in the various courſe of the moſt trying and 
important ſituations, hiſtory conſpires to 
prove, what is evident, excluſive of hiſtory, 
—that the city of London 1s juſtly raiſed to 
her preſent imperial ſummit by the virtues, 
as well as the valour, of her citizens ;—that 
ſhe is not more eminent for wealth than for 
viſdom, not more renowned for power than 
for juſtice, —deſervedly the metropolis of 
extended empire, becauſe confeſſedly the 
centre of eſtabliſhed liberty. 

Inſpired by ſuch an example, ſhall we 
re- not imitate its wiſdom, and partake its ſuc: 
the ceſs? Flowing from ſuch a ſacred ſource, 
ror hall we not revere the hallowed ſtreams; 
rk WM ard with a pious zeal purify them from the 
the WI venal filth and rubbiſh, with which the ſacri- 


nal 2 legious 
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legious invaders endeavour to pollute and 
pervert them? 

To effect this ſalutary purpoſe, and re, 
ſtore the conſtitution to its original purity, 
it ſeemed good to the great authority which 
I have quoted, to propoſe to their cand. 
dates a certain ſolemn engagement, ſpeci 
tying to them many important conſtitutional 
meaſures, the ſignature and adoption of 
which ſhould be an indiſpenſable prelimi. 
nary to their election. And the efficacy of 
the meaſure has been amply approved in the 
virtue of their repreſentatives. The elec. 
tors of that great city are really repreſented; 
and have, as all electors ought to have, a 
voice in legiſlation. They are not mocked 
with an abſent repreſentative, nor inſulted 
with a wooden one. No Lords interfere to 
rob them of their rights, by the nomination 
of one, whole abſence precludes him from 
the poſſibility of acting for them, though 
his connections ſhould give him leave; or 
by the impoſition of another, whoſe ſervile 
ſituation ſor ever diſqualifies him, even i 
his natural diſabilities were removed. They 
are neither cheated nor intimidated out df 


their 
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heir privileges: but, ſtanding on the firm 
round of election. independence, they ſend 
their choſen delegates, tried by the teſt, and 
proved by their judgment, to repreſent 
hem in parliament, honourably, obediently, 
athfally, and effectually; exhibiting to 
theſe kingdoms an eminent example of the 
good policy of virtue; the general adoption 
of which muſt, in the words of their noble 
ſtateſman and orator, fix us ſecurely on 
the ſummits of freedom and proſperity.” 


he Permit me now to offer to your candid - 
ec- ¶ and ſerious judgment, for your approbation, 
d; WH improvement, or alteration, or whatever 
, MF may ſeem good to you, the following ſketch 
ed 


of a teſt for our candidates ; as containing 
le grand deſiderata of our conſtitution. 

ü © 1.4. B. do moſt ſolemnly promiſe and 
ion engage myſelf to my conſtituents, if I ſhall 
om have the honour of being choſen to repre- 
gn {ent this county in parliament, that I will 
or Wi endeavour to the utmoſt of my power, to 
vile WY promote and procure, and having procured, 
o maintain and continue, acts of the legi- 
hey Wl lature, 


& For 
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« For eſtabliſhing a more fair and equal 
repreſentation of the people in parliament. 

For vindicating all the legal rights 0 
the people; eſpecially their grand pri. 
lege, abſolute freedom of election. 

« For ſubjeQting each candidate fora ſeat 
in parliament to an oath againſt his having 
uſed bribery, or any other illegal or uncon. 
ſtitutional means of gaining his election. 

For excluding penſioners from fitting 
in the Houſe of Commons; and for reducing 
the number of placemen there, as much 
as 1s conſiſtent with the public ſervice. 

For explaining the many revenue act 
which intend the great parts of the revenut 
for the ſervice of the kingdom ; which part 
of the revenue it is therefore illegal to 
charge with penſions; and for diſtinguiſh: 
ing them from thoſe acts, whereby the King 
is inveſted with a private property in a ſev 
particulars: in order to reduce the pecu- 
niary power of the crown within law; and 
conform it to liberty. | 

% For explaining, amending, or if it ſhall 
be found neceſſary to the freedom of the 

country, 
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country, for repealing the law of Henry 
the 7th, commonly called Poyning's law *; 
in order to vindicate Ireland from the hard- 
hips ſhe ſuſtains under the miſconſtruftion 
ind oppreſſion of that law, obliging her as 
x pretended, to tranſmit, through the uncon- 
ſitutional medium of the privy-council, all 
her bills to England, for the previous appro- 
bation or alteration, or rejection of the King 
ncouncil there, and originating many of her 
las in the illegal ſource of that privy- 
council, —thereby depriving her of her rights 
za free country, and ſubjugating her to the 
ubitrary caprice and corruption of powers 
unknown to the conſtitution, Lord Lieu- 
tenants, Secretaries, Privy Councils, and 
Engliſh Attorney Generals. | 

* I do alſo moſt ſolemnly promiſe not to 
cept from the crown, or its miniſters, 
luring the exiſtence of the enſuing parlia- 
ment, nor as long as I ſhall have the honour 
ol repreſenting this county, place, penſion, 
contract, title, gratuity, or emolument of any 
lind, nor in any mode whatſoever : unleſs 
ite extraordinary exigence of publick affairs 


* This law, as is well known, was repealed, by the 
act of Settlement in 1782. 
ſhould 
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ſhould render it neceſſary for his Majeſty to 
call for the general aſſiſtance of his ſubjech 
in a juſt cauſe; which juſtice, however, and 
exigence, I ſhould entirely ſubmit to ny 
conſtituents to determine : For, 

* I do further promiſe, and bind myſe 
to my conſtituents, by every aſſurance that 
a man of honour can give or expect, that 
I ſhall at all times and all occaſions exafly 
purſue ſuch 8 as _ ſhall think 
proper to give me.” 

Is there an idea in this teſt, to which a 
conſtitutional candidate can take exception? 
None. I aſſert, not one. Is the mode of 
taking it objectionable? Certainly not. For 
it is the mildeſt, and moſt gentle. We only 
require our candidates to ſign it. Preſervel 


ri 


in our county records, their ſignature {hall 
be ſufficient. Litera ſcripta manet. We F 
vill not preſs them to ſwear. We need no, . 
with the elegant Otway, © violate their del: . 
cacy by ſo rude a bond.” | 
No, not an oath—according to Brutus, B 
ſpeaking through Shakeſpeare— * 


If that the fate of men 
The ſufferance of our ſouls, the times abuſe: 


Iftheſe be motives weak. break off betimes. 
But 
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But I have exceeded my uſual limits: and 
will therefore defer a few further thoughts 
3 to the mode of the. county's adoption of 
this, or any other teſt, till my next, which 
ſhall be my concluding letter. 


A FREEHOLDER. 


pril 5th, 1776. 


LETTER XII. 


Our friends are dear to us ; our relations are dear ; 
dear are our families, our parents, and our chil- 
dren ; but all theſe affections, theſe tender chari- 
ties, are comprehended in the ſuperlative love we 
owe to our country: for the advantage of which, 
what good man would heſitate to die? 1» Cicero. 


BrroRk we proceed to the mode of 

publickly adopting a teſt, it may be neceſ- 

ary to premiſe a few words in explanation 
of 
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of ſome parts of that, which 1 took the 
liberty of propoſing, not ſo much to you 
adoption as your conſideration. —Penſfions 
and places, in a conſtitutional light, are 
evils of great magnitude. For they attach 
a great intereſt to the crown, preponderz 
ting already, from other cauſes, againſt the 
weight of the commons. But ſome evi 
are neceſſary, in the political, as well as the 
natural, ſyſtem. And we muſt learn to bear 
our conſtitution with its natural and neceſ. 
ſary infirmities. Of this -deſcription are 
placemen 1n the Houſe of Commons; with- 
out a certain number of whom, to open 
and explain the publick accounts, and to 
ſtate the neceſſities of publick ſervice, the 
buſineſs of the Houſe muſt ſtagnate, and 
the neceſſary intercourſe be interrupted be. 
tween the executive and the legiſlative. 
Penſioners, on the other hand, have no 
buſineſs there. Thoſe publick beggars of 
the ſtate are at leaſt as unqualified to ſit 
in parliament, as the private beggars of the 
ſtreet. Let them then enjoy their alm, 
without the ambition or abſurdity of being 


the legiſlators of the kingdom, But a cer. 
tain 
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ain number of men, with the knowledge, 
and the reponſibility too, of office, are ne- 
eſſary to wiſe and effective legiſlation. In 
he teſt therefore, a limitation of placemen, 
not an excluſion, was ſtipulated; ſanctified 
however by the controul of the conſtitu- 
ents, as to the neceſſity and degree of that 
imitation, and the propriety of the repre- 
ſentative ever becoming ſo: | 

Signature of the teſt was propoſed, 1n- 
ſtead of an oath; as well from the great 
authority there cited, and a confidence that 
uch an act would be ſufficiently obligatory; 
u from a wiſh to diſarm every poſſible ob- 
ection to the meaſure, which ſome too 
ſerupulous reaſoners might advance. There 
v a fort of ſtrained nicety, a prudery in 
conſcience and religion, which objects to 
he uſe of oaths, unleſs particularly pre- 
ſcribed and authorized. If however any 


conſtituents think that ſanction neceſſary, 
the candidate who ſhall adopt it muſt with 
hem have additional merit. 

To agree on the propriety of this great 
publick meaſure, and to eſtabliſh it both in 
principle and form, the moſt publick con- 

| ſultation 
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ſultation and concurrence are requiſite, 
Publick meetings are held for this purpoſe; 
announced to the county by the ſheriff, on 


the application of a ſufficient number o 
freeholders. It then becomes his duty MW" 
convene them in the moſt convenient place. I 
Our preſent worthy ſheriff, it is ſuppoſed, a fo 
would not heſitate in advancing any me. be 
ſure for the publick advantage; which er 
county-meeting, preparatory to an election ¶ dat 
has been always conſidered to be; and ue 
moſt reſpectably recommended to this cou Nine 
try, by the uniform practice of all the free 
counties in England. But though a {hen 
refuſe his concurrence, the meaſure pro- l 
coeeds. Bodies of freeholders advertiſe; aud le 
call on their brother-electors to meet, w de 
deliberate, to decide,—on the moſt impor-ﬀf ! 
ant ſubject which can occur to them. AM! 
ſheriff is called upon, only as the principal" 
officer of the county; and the natural chan- 
nel through which publick notice ſhould be 
conveyed to them. But if that channel of | 
be ſtopped up, the publick deſire will find a 
er 


a vent,—will 'make itſelf a way. And, | 


15 \ 


have heard, that in ſuch caſes its progreh (ch 
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more impetuous and irreſiſtible. Strength- 
ed by oppoſition, the increafing ſtream of 
jatriotiſm ſwells into a victorious torrent, 
nd bears down or overflows every obſtacle 
at endeavours to withſtand it. 

The neceſſity of this meafure, its wiſdom, 
2 form in which it may be drawn up, and 
he method for its county adoption, have 
teen ſubmitted to you. It is yours to adopt 
hat form, or a better one; and to purſue 
he moſt effeftual method to give it publick 
anftion. The ſubject is of the deepeſt na- 
ure, and the moſt ſerious tendency, It 
requires all our attention to fathom it; and 
alls for all our ſpirit to do it juſtice, Let 
me conjure you, to lay it to your hearts with 
the cordiality-it deſerves. 

I much apprehend that the detached ap- 
pearance of theſe Letters, their interrup- 
ton and imperfection, have rendered them 
ery inadequate to the cauſe I have under- 
aken. Confident, however, in the goodneſs 
nel! that cauſe, and of the principle with 
which I undertook it, let me hope that the 
I crit of both will plead for and ſupply the 
eb WM *ficiency of the advocate. Magna eſt veri- 

vol. I. . tas, 
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tas, et prevalebit, It will, it muſt prevail 
Liberty ſhall triumph over her confederats 
enemies. The fallen haughtineſs of hun 
bled power, and the baſeneſs of groyeling 
corruption ſhall lick the duſt together. | 
dependence and publick virtue ſhall er 
the ſtandard of freedom high in this hapy 
land: under her victorious banners, pear 
ſhall ſmile and induſtry ſhall flouriſh, Efteen 
confidence, and affection, the free gifts 0 
grateful liberty, ſhall wait upon our ruler; 
who ſhall be popular in proportion to thei 
power; and ſhall find their firmeſt ſuppon, 
as it will be their chief happineſs, ta preſide 
oyer an united and free people. 


A FREEHOLDER 


April gib, 1776. 
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; Wu E RE is that God of Finance,” 
exclaims our modeſt miniſter v, who ſhall 
better ſupport the credit of the country 
* than myſelf?”---< Who will undertake for 
all the ſupplies neceſſary in this exigent 
© moment, without great loſs to the publick, 
* and the impoſition of taxes onerous -to 
the people? When Hz ſhall be found, 
© I will cheerfully retire from my ſtation; 
happy in my country's proſperity from ſo 
* ſimple a meaſure as the diſmiſſion of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer!” Let us 


* Lord North, 
examine 
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examine this rant. His Lordſhip declare 
he is ready to give place, not to any 
able financier that may be pointed out, (for 
then indeed his date of power were ſhort) 
but to any who ſhall poſitively undertake 
immediate and eaſy relief of the publick ne. 
ceſſities, imminent and ruinous as they are 
at the preſent diſgraceful moment. But, 
the diſgrace and the ruin of the preſent mo- 
ment we owe to his Lordſhip, and his ac- 
complices in office. This they may deny; 
for what will they not deny or affert ? But 
their country challenges them to the procl 
---Tt is a truth demonſtrable in argument. 
His Lordſhip has been ten years in power; 
in office, at leaſt: for I am aware of the 
defence under which his friends would ſhel 
ter him; and will admit to him every rea- 
ſonable degree of inſignificance, as to bi 
honour, both as a miniſter and a man. 
But he has not been ſufficiently contempt! 
ble to be ſafe. He has had power enough 
to ruin his country. All its reſources have 
been at the command of adminiſtration. 
Never was government ſo ſtrongly ſup- 


ported, The publick purſe has been poured 


into 
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into their coffers, almoſt without queſtion 
or account. The publick ſword was placed 
in their hand without controul, and ſhar- 
jened at their pleaſure; and the flag of 
England was committed to their care un- 
tained. Monſtrous majorities in parliament 
obeyed their mandates ; and even the peo- 
ple, till their late bitter experience, were 
deluded and inflamed into a kind of con- 
currence in their violences: Such was the 
fulneſs of power entruſted to our miniſters. 
What poſſible pretence, therefore, can they 
oppoſe to the inference, which I maintain 
$ inevitable from the preſent ſtate of things? 
The diſgrace of our arms; the fall of our 
inance; the bankruptcy of commerce; 
ls of friends and acceſſion of enemies; ali- 
mation of loyalty and confirmation of diſ- 
ifetion, to the utter diſmemberment and 
mminent ruin of the empire; thele are the 
wlitive facts of the preſent time, which 
refs and overwhelm every man in the 
country who has not loſt the uſe of reaſon 
and the affections of ſenſe. What do the 
mniſters anſwer ? They cannot ſay we did 
l. No, my Lord, 'The hands of the 

publick, 
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publick, and eſpecially of that part of i 
which you attempt to vilify for their deter 
mined oppoſition, are as guiltleſs of th, 
ſword which you plunge in the vitals of th 
country, as of the proſtituted purſe ex 
hauſted to pamper every department of th 
ſtate. You, my Lord, and the excluſiy 
partners of your gratifications, have the e 
cluſive praiſe of all our preſent fituatio 
And if miniſters can yet be reſponſible u 
this ſinking country, you and your aff: 
ciates have an excluſive title to publick ven 
geance. ; | 
How then ſtands the argument of thi 
reaſoning placeman? Exactly conſiſten 
with his financial calculations. The expo; 
of the latter, of his ignorance even in th 
value of annuities, of his confounded argu 
ment of pratifications and ſupplies, and 0 
his hopes and gueſſes about the finance c 
France, can reccive no addition either 0 
acuteneſs or eloquence to thoſe abilits 
which detected his miſerable budget. Bu 
his place, it ſeems, he will not reſign, u 
ſome god ſhall ariſe, equal to the miracu 


lous taſk of inſtantly reſtoring order, vigou 
and 
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his friends have governed! However we 
may doubt the decency, no man can diſ- 
pute the prudence of this argument; which, 
by making the tenure of his power equal to 
the weakneſs, if not wickedneſs, with which 
he has uſed it, would indeed eſtabliſh his 
intereſt to him and his heirs for ever. 

I humbly recommend to his Lordſhip to 
conſider, that men now begin to feel; and 
therefore to think for themſelves : that bom- 
baſt ſo unplauſible can no longer deceive ; 
but will juſtly cover with contempt and 
puniſhment, him who dares to uſe it. I 


ought not, in ſafety, to reverſe his lan- 
guage, and ſpeak truth. The following 
ſample of it is at his ſervice, which I would 
ſincerely adviſe him to pronounce as the 
epilogue to his taxes this day. 

* Where is that demon of diſappointment 
* and diſtreſs, who ſhall better ruin the 
* credit of the country than myſelf? Who 
vill with more confidence undertake for 
* all the ſupplies towards a war, wicked in 
* its principle, and impracticable in its 
progreſs? 


and happineſs to the country which he and 


would therefore ſubmit to him, whether he 
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« progreſs? Or who, with leſs ſhame, yil 

« fail in every undertaking, and violate 

« every promile ;---with greater loſs to the 

* publick, or taxes more intolerable pA 

% none ſuch can be found, I will inſtanth 

« retire from my ſtation; too happy if ny 

« country's lenity ſhall be content in ſo 

8 ſimple a puniſhment as my diſmiſſion from 

« all my offices.” | 

I am, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient. ſervant, 
DEMOCRATES, 
March 1, 1779. | 


TO THE 


PRINTER of the PuBLICK ADVERTISER 
SIR, 


IT is hoped that the publick has paid 
due attention to the ingenious reſources, a0 
well as the ingenious logic of its miniſter.— 
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vil indeed it is almoſt impoſſible to ſeparate 
them ; ſo congenially do they intermix and 
lluſtrate each other. When he reaſons, his 
argument is founded on his taxes; which 
hs own meaſures have rendered at once 
neceſſary and impratticable : “therefore, 
ſays our treaſury-logician, © I ſhall continue 
in office.” When he taxes, his reaſoning 
pays his finance with abundant theory: 
and firſt he hopes; then he promiſes ; and 
at laſt he aſſerts: This climax of confidence 
z peculiarly obſervable. For it is not, as 
may at firſt appear, an attempt at additional 
credit. He only takes in order to retain 
what he has, by preſerving an aggregate 
proportion of influence. It becomes necel- 
lary, therefore, to grow ſtrong in words, as 
he fails in fact. He thus repairs his defici- 
ency of matter, by the force of aſſurance; 
and ſecures the requiſite parliamentary mo- 
mentum to move at will the purſe of the 
publick. 

His late experiments have been wonder- 
fully ſucceſsful, if we conſider the compli- 
cation of machinery and novelty of ſituation 
that might naturally have diſconcerted his 
moving 


8. 


d 
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moving powers. Acknowledged impoten 
was the ground they ſtood on; and forme 
diſappointment was preſent encouragement 
--- Thus founded, he proceeded to hope fy 
the future poverty of France, becauſe 
had now no debt; and for the future riche 
of England, becauſe ſhe had now no credit 
His hopes then expanded to infinite prall 
cal benefits, from leſs. than ſpeculativ 
pamphlets. He expatiated on the facili 
of obtaining much, becauſe little could nc 
be obtained: and on the wiſdom, in effet 
of a productive tax, which ſhould deſtro 
the productive principle. This hopeſu 
miniſter then, inſpired with the ſpirit d 
promiſe, engaged to relieve the ſinking 
fund, by continuing its burthen; undena 
king that the taxes, whoſe failure had over 
whelmed it, ſhould now produce, becauk 
experience proved them unproduQtive. He 
promiſed---but what did he not promile: 
Nothing is too arduous for his magnatl- 
mous imagination. He promiſed even the 
continuance of the war in America. He 
pledged his honourable perſeverance in i 
becauſe he had ſtudied its relinquiſhment 

through 
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hrough every diſgrace to himſelf and his 
ccomplices ; and he vows vengeance on 
be rebels, becauſe he had been a beggar at 
feet of America, that they would forgive 
in. He urges war becauſe he cannot wage 
and becauſe the greateſt total exertions 
bis country have been baffled ;---he pro- 
uſes ſucceſs from diſtracted efforts, and lit- 
battles ; from operations of leſs extent, 
| ſtruggles of waſted vigour. And he 
ends this monſtrous maſs of abſurdity 
d calamity, by the offence of truth 
| honour ; by libelling the moſt honoured 
ames in the country; endeavouring to tear 
om the brow of valour and well- earned 
me, its eſtabliſhed laurel; fairly won in 
e ſame fields of glory that gave immortal 
o yns to Wolfe, to Saunders, and to 
awke ; planted by Mr. Pitt, and gathered 
| thoſe brave men, who are now traduced 
not adding to their wreaths in the deſart, 
dere thorns and thiſtles only grow; who 
devoted for the failure of impoſſible 
ealures, and calumniated for the diſap- 
vntment of counſels, which as no wiſdom 
Juſtice had contributed to form, no 
| valour 
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valour or conduct could avail to effec 
tuate. h 

Self-defence, my Lord, may be the la 
of art, as it is of nature. We will not wa 
der, therefore, that you and your friend 
ſhould ſtrain every artifice to ruin the noble 
honour, and the moſt approved virtue 
the kingdom; becauſe that virtue is to 
pure, and that honour too illuſtrious to mi 
with meanneſs, malice, and diſgrace; |« 
cauſe thoſe honourable and injured me 
will not ſerve their country, while yc 
preſide at the treaſury ; while your aſe 
holds the department that was Americ: 
and continues baleful intercourſe with d 
ghoſts of the departed colonies'; and v 
the ſtain of office, that reproach and ſign 
of every thing decent in private life, or di 
nified in publick conduct, uſurps the c 
of the Britiſh flag. | 


DEMAcRaT: 
March ;, 1779. 
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For the Pu slick ADVERTISER, 


Ir the noble Lord in the blue ribbon, or 
the noble Lord at the head of the Admi- 
* ralty, have diſmantled the naval ſervice 
* of its beſt and braveſt officers, they are 
# traitors ;---MOre criminally traitorous to 
their country, than the wretch who at- 
* tempts 10 fire your dock-yards!” Truth 
bold. The Right Honourable Colonel“ 
ud not fear to urge home the charge. HE 
ad not diſgrace his aſſertion with the ſub- 
erluge of Shakeſpeare's clown. HE did 
tot whine out that it all depended on an I; 
tor falſify his words with an auxiliary Almoſt. 
le maintained his hypotheſis, and proved 
de fact. What ſays the culprit in the blue 
nbbon ? Guilty or not guilty ? Nothing? 
Mute—abſolutely mute! But he ſpeaks 
by his counſel : who is alſo his witneſs, and 
Wures us * that his Lordſhip is the moſt 


Colonel Barre, 
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popular miniſter the country ever had!" 
We all know the tender ties that have at. 
tached this young gentleman and this noble En 
Lord to a common centre. When weeping 
beauty ſues, a Lord is but a man. Andi... 
who will not admire the interchangeable Bar 
delicacies of love and gratitude ? This beau 
tiful ſyſtem was not, as Monteſquieu ſays 
the Engliſh conſtitution, found in th 
woods ; but as Mr. St. ] hopes will be 
completed there: and. in the woods of Ame 
rica too; where indeed the completion of 
our conſtitution, rather than of Mr. 8 
J hopes, is only to be looked for. 
- Did his Lordſhip reſerve his defence fot 
this day, when again perhaps the charge 
ſhall be urged and proved againſt him? d 
will he continue contumacious, at his peri! 
Even the ſound diſcretion of Mr. Wedde 
burne will diſgrace its definition, and . 
heſitate at the tyrannous and traitorous pre 
ſcription of the beſt and braveſt men fron 
our ſervice, though its nature was amp) 
indulged in their groundleſs and malici 
proſecution. 


M 
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a | My Lord, the honour of the ſervice, and 
al. ¶ wwolved in it the ſafety of the country, 
ble demand, and wilt every day more_urgently 
lemand, your anſwer or: your- puniſhment 
deriouſly, my Lord: for. be: aſfured your 
Barracle-jokes ſhall not ſuffice for the for- 
ner, nor merely the diſmiſſion of yow and 
your Brother-barnacles for the latter. Did 
you, or did you not, with your accomplices 
n government, commit the honour of- the 
Britiſh flag into an hazard, from which: no- 
thing could have redeemed it but the mag- 
nnimity of Mr. Keppel? Did you, or dig 
you not, ever ſignify a ſentiment from: go- 
ſernment on that important andi moſt: con- 
kquential - tranſaction? which if meritori- 
bus, deſerved the loudeſt praiſe; if blame: 
ble, the ſevereſt puniſhment. Did you, or 
ad you not, ſend him again tot ſea, at: laſt 
with a force almoſt equal to the French, 

entangled and endangered by your ſilence 

and malevolence? On his return, victori- 

0us in ſpite of treachery or malice, did you, 

or did you not, congratulate him? On his 

honeſt triumph, victorious over a ground- 

leſs and malicious accuſation, which had* 
vol. 1, 1 wickedly 
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wickedly-aimed at his: if and hendur, di 
you, 'Or did you not, join the general Joy 
of your /country ? ) Or were you, and yo 
compeers the exception of the age, the joint 
Therſites of che time, envious of his virtue, 
1 ſickening at his glory? | 2 
Of the wretched! man whom the * 
of government has conducted to his fat, 
even ſatire ſhall be ſilent. Perhaps not u 
objebd of pity: but no man is an objet 


PR 


crueſty . But of the illuſtrious Admin -g 
whoſe virtues are beſt: rewarded by the Lor 
plauſe ofchis country and mankind, have nde 
you; and your abettors, been aſſiduous u ban 
ducers 9. —in Private ſcandals in 1 public aun 
libels ? Under your ſanction, in your p lack 
does not the preſs groan with calumny again ton 
him p The preſs, my Lord, is honeſt as ve b 
as free. It owes you. much, a ſhall ba ak 
remain in your debt. FL 4 prox 

5 | at: 
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TO THE 


en WY Prinz R of the PUBLICK ADVERTISER. 
our SIR, 


E O that memorable occaſion, when Go- 
xernor Johnſtone was to atone for his vote 
aint adminiſtration by his ſpeech againſt 
Lord Howe, it cannot be wondered that 
he delicacy of ſituation ſhould a little em; 
barraſs a man, whoſe characteriſtic is cer- 
tunly not refinement or addreſs. That 
ach a man floundering between his convic- 
uon and his commiſſion, ſhould incur a little 
blurdity, will not create ſurpriſe. His 
ukward efforts at conſiſtency have hitherto 
provoked no paſſion but pity.—They have 
trated little notice, and leſs reſentment. 
TELE But when the Governor grows miſchievous ; 
vhen he contracts a league with miniſters, 
oenfive as well as defenſive ;—and not 
content with extolling the wiſdom of their 
Eliberations, and his own glorious ſucceſſes 

70 12 under 
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under their banner, proceeds to arraign 
the beſt charatters 1 in the country, charging 
the moſt eminent officers in the naval fer. 
vice with deſertion of duty, and growing tn 
great for the" ftate; and indirectly imputin 
to one of them, deficiency of condutt « 
courage in his American command; he 
then deſerves ſomething leſs than compal 
ſion, and more than contempt.—The ; 
tleman who inſinuates againſt the honour 
delicacy of another, deſerves rebuke: the 
captain who depreciates the character an 
conduct of his ſuperior officer, deſerve 
chaſtiſement ; though the commiſſioner whe 
rails at miniſters, and then flatters them 
who flatters © the worthy charaFers” in Ame 
rica, and than rails at them ; who ſtigma 
tiſes the country which employs him, 1 
bis royal maſter whoſe commiſſion he holds 
for © their conduct in the hour of their inf 
lence,” may perhaps deſerve—his ſalary. 

I ſtated in my former letter a fer of th 
notorious facts which more than vindicat 
Admiral Keppel from Governor Johnſtone! 
imputation; which demonſtrate that injure 
officer, not only guiltleſs of deſerting i 


fat 
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late, but eminently meritorious in his zeal 
o ſerve it; in actually having ſerved it 
through all the dangers of adminiſtration, till 
confirmed injuries rendered his further ſer- 
ice utterly impoſſible as a man of honour, 
piri', or common-ſenſe, under the * 
niniſters. | 

If we conſider Lord Howe's principles and 
conduct, it will appear at leaſt equally extra- 
ordinary that ſuch an imputation ſhould be 
magined againſt kim. His political ſenti- 
ments were well known; and the firmneſs, 
well as the goodneſs of his underſtanding, 
s univerſally acknowledged. He never 


Polleſſed, however, of the ſteadieſt diſappro- 
bation of ſome of the principles of ſome of 
aur rulers, he did notwithſtanding accept 
te command in America. This is a poſitive 
att, directly in proof that merely a differ- 
ace of political ſentiments from the miniſter 
le, It would be the groſſeſt perverſion 
argument, to infinuate a contrary infer- 
ace from this admitted fact, to argue, that 


becauſe he actually engaged in the ſervice 
of 


adopted nor deſerted his opinions lightly. 


ud not, could not, induce him to deſert the 
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of the ſtate, he was virtually to deſert it: - ni 
that becauſe he diſliked ſome of the opinions 
of the miniſter, he was to betray the whole 
truſt of his country. If ſuch were the fair 
inference, what will his advocates ſay for 
the miniſter himſelf, who has fignalized : 
diſlike of his own opinions by a proof which 
Lord Howe cannot give,—by a violation 
of the word of honour; ſolemnly pledged 
by this honourable miniſter to the eountry 
(and eſpecially the country gentlemen) * that 
he would never depart from his opinions 
nor make conceſſions to America!” Yet h 
has found his opinions ſo deſerving of diſlike 
that he has departed from every one ot 
them. The neceſſities of his folly have been 
ſo much ſtronger than the obligations of hs 
honour, that he has ſacrificed the latter to 
appeaſe the former; and has been forced te 
ſupplicate every thing, where he was bount 
to concede nothing. 

Lord Howe, no leſs than Admiral | Kep 
| nel, experienced from the firſt moment 
his appointment the cold and diſcouraging 
neglett of adminiſtration. That dilato 
diſtruſt which marks the indeciſion of little 


minds, 
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winds; diſappointed tlie hopes of the cbun- 
iy, and of Lord Howe; in the effect of the 
commiſſion to which hie was named. The 
powers granted to Hitt! were irnperfeRt, hs 
he in vain remonſtrated befote- lie went out; 
nd the delay was fatal, as every man, except 
the miniſters, foreſaw. Seven months had 
capſed between the declared intention ant 
he appointment of that commiſſion,” What 
could be expected by ary reaſonable than, 
but that the miniſter's prohibitory- bills, pi- 
ney-bills, © tarvation-bills,”—(for batbarotis 
epithets beſt fuit barbarous meaſutes)— 
hould in the mean time have driven the 
Americans to ihdependence. 18 
Lord Howe did notwithftariding; for the 
polſibility of ſerving his countty' int ſpite of 


her miniſters, accept the commiſſion and 


he command: and though the deceitful 
&ys of adminiſtration in gratiting 1 the firft, 
nd their continued negledts and blundeis in 
lpporting the laſt, made it impoſſible to 
ſucceed effeftually in either, his ſervices 


in both have confirmed to him What he had 


deſore amply earrrql, the grateful voice of his 
country, and the impartial praiſe of hiſtory. 
To 


F 


To. thoſe who know the parties, the u 
.cealing efforts of miniſtry to detratt fron 
his character, would be ſufficient proof 
its eminent merit, profeſſionally or perſon. 
ally, from which they have not endeavourd 
to detract? They have ſlandered Sir.Guy 
Carleton and Sir William Howe; they hav 
perſecuted General Burgoyne, and the 
have conſpired. againſt Admiral Keppe, 
Our oldeſt and beſt acknowledged officen, 
of veteran fame, have not eſcaped, becauſe 
they interpoſed in the cauſe of honour. The 
Jacred character of courts martial, and the 
_ unanimous honour. of the Britiſh navy, have 
been aſſailed. In ſuch. a maſſacre. of hi 
nourable character, it would be extn 
ordinary indeed if Lord Howe vere a f. 
vourite. 
But hitherto the ſcandals of 8 have 
moved i in a humbler ſphere,—in paragraphs p 
and whiſpers ; not leſs miſchievous, per- im 
haps, circulated as they are with maliciou ] Je 
induſtry, but certainly leſs bold. than ide H 
avowal of Governor Johnſtone. ., | . Ml 
From his avowed imputations, 1 hall in a 


another letter ſelect three ideas, and 1 W 
e 


but 

wha 
verſ 
they 
pul 


Al 


Pf 
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- * Rd 


uke the liberty of adding Lord Howe's ſhort 
hut deciſive.” comments on them. With 
what has been already ſaid, and what is uni- 
jerſally admitted as to reſpective reputation, 
they will probably be nn to the 
pub lick. 


DEMOCRATES. 
April 1, 1779. 


TO THE 


PRINTER of the PUBLICK ADVERTISER. 
SIR, 


BEFORE I proceed to obſerve upon the 
imputations and doctrines of Governor 
Johnſtone, and the manner in which Lord 
Howe treated them, as I propoſed in my 
laſt letter, it may not be improper to advert 
a little to the long and laborious ſpeech 
vluch the Governor has thought proper to 


publiſh, 
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publiſh. The miſrepreſentation of Admiral 
Keppel's ſentiments with which it begins ö 
a clue to the intention of the whole. Te 


Admiral is there made to give his ſandliot 
to the conduct of miniſters," that in hi 


opinion they had done every thing uf 


* their power to aſſiſt Lord Howe; and 
* that they had not force ſufficient to ſend 
“ a fleet to the Mediterranean.” Direftly 
contrary to fact, and the Admiral's declared 
opinion, is the firſt aſſertion; and groſch 
fallacious 1s the ſecond, as deduced from the 
former: for it would thence be inferred, 
that having done every thing for Lon 
Howe, they therefore had not force ſufficient 
for the Mediterranean. Now, what was the 
fact? They had done nothing for Lon 
Howe, and they could do nothing for the 
Mediterranean. And what was Admiral Kep 
pel's opinion, demonſtrated in the Houſe of 
Commons? Not as the Governor would 
echo to the miſrepreſention of miniſters, that 
they had done every thing in their power, 
and therefore that they were innocent 2 
to ſubſequent inſufficiency of force ; but, 
that their original neglect and ignorance 

throughout 


— 
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throughout had left them finally deficient, 
even in defence of the kingdom Not that 
had affiſted Lord Howe, but that his Lord- 
hip's own incomparable conduct, for the 
glory of which he would gladly have exchang- 
nM" ed all the actions of his life,” had ſupported 


an himſelf throughout the moſt dangerous cir- 


end cumſtances of inferiority to the enemy to 
Qly WM which miniſters had devoted him, and had 
red BY faved the fleet and army in America. 
So much for that miſrepreſentation, which 
the one would hardly have expected to ſee for- 
rel, mally in print, detected and expoſed as it 
ord i had been in the debate. 

ent WY Some other points of leſs importance oc- 
the Bi cur in the printed ſpeech of the Governor, 
ord Bil vhich thoſe who heard Lord Howe's reply 
the Bl vill wonder to ſee reſtrained, being not im- 
ep WI nediately neceſſary to the cauſe of admini- 
» of Wl ftration. - The infinuation, for inſtance, in 
old BY terms as liberal as the idea, that Lord Howe 
hat BY had /ome ſhare in the publication of the 
er, pamphlet relative to the tranfactions of the 
a5 Wl fleet, might have' been ſpared (it is a little 
ut, WH ſoſtened) in the printed ſpeech; as it would 
ace have been better not repeated, and urged 


Out with 


3 
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with ſome argument about an alluſion 9 
inſtructions contained in it, in the Gover 
nor's reply and debate. The manner in 
which Lord Howe obſerved upon it, might 
have convinced his ſenſibility, if not hy 
candour. His Lordſhip had declared upon 
his honour he knew nothing of the pamph. 
let till it was ſent to him, in a cover, to hi 
houſe in the country ;—nor had at the mo. 
ment he was ſpeaking, any certain know. 
ledge of the author :—That as to the pro 
priety, the decency, of imputing to hin 
any ſhare of a pamphlet, © loading him,” « 
the gentleman choſe to expreſs it, *with 
the moſt fulſome flattery,” he would leave 
ſuch inſinuations to the gentleman to recon- 
eile to has own ideas of liberality. 

The other more important imputations 
which however feebly urged, were aimed 
at all his character, profeſſional, perſonal, 
or political, his Lordſhip repelled with 
force and dignity of conviction, not eaſily 
imagined by thoſe who had not ſeen ſuch a 
man in ſuch a ſituation. Beſides the many 
collateral facts of © the quantity of prov: 
ſions in Philadelphia,” of © fix months ſub- 
3 | ſiſtence 
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iftence for the troops by driving Long- 
Iland, &c.” which the Governor choſe to 
afert, (* as he had been informed, )—in 
contradiction to the poſitive ſtate of things, 
and the imminent danger, as Lord Howe 
had ſtated, from actual knowledge, of the 
amy and fleet being ſtarved and deſtroyed! 
-The governor proceeded to his grand 


a0 argument to prove Lord Howe's fleet ſupe- 
. ror to Count D'Eſtaing's. The object of 
N this argument, evidently to vindicate admi- 


nſiration, ' by derogating from Lord Howe, 
© WW d:ſerved the kind of proof that he advanced 
1 io effect it. He worked the ſhips of the 


ine and his frigates, as a ſchool-boy works 


on. his pounds, ſhillings, and pence; adding and 

WH ubtratting, and drawing up a line of figures | 
0 BY inſtead of a line of battle.— An intention ſo | 
6d liberal, and proofs ſo ridiculous, would 2 
1a), hardly have demanded ſerious refutation, if | 
bey had not been accompanied by an im- | 
ily poling parade of profeſſional minuteneſs ;— 
br the Governor has been a Captain in in 
ny che ſervice. 
D Lord Howe was aſtoniſhed, that any man 


who had ever ſeen or heard of the ſervice; 
ſhould 
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ſhould advance ſuch ſtrange and ignoran 
imaginations. He underſtood, indeed. 
he went on to ſay, © that the gentleman had 
« quitted the profeſſion for ſome time, but 
„ that a man who had ever been in it 
4 ſhould have ſo totally loſt all ideas of it, 
« as to talk of precing out a line of battle 
« with frigates /—againſt a great heavy line 
of the enemy of much ſuperior ſhips!= 
* He did not know what term to give to 
« ſuch argument.”— The gentleman had 
e talked of fifty and ſixty-gun ſhips being 
* equal to ſeventy-fours and that a ſmal 
“ ſhip, ſupported by a frigate, could beat a 
“ large ſhip !—Poſlibly,' his Lordſhip ad- 
emitted, in a fingle engagement: —and 
* poſſibly, alſo, a ſmaller ſhip might ſingly 
* engage a much larger one with ſucceſs, by 
« the ſuperior gallantry of commander and 
« men;—but to transfer this reaſoning, un- 
« certain even in the caſe of ſingle ſhips, to 
« a general engagement in a great line of 
© battle No man could argue ſo who 
© knew what a line of battle was; for that 
* in ſuch a caſe, the frigates probably could 


* not act at all; and the ſmaller veſſels 


« certainly 
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« certainly with -encreaſed diſadvantage, 
« againſt the combined and greatly- multi- 
« plied force of the ſuperior line.” Every 
ane who has ſeen or heard Lord Howe, muſt 
have obſerved with admiration the peculiar 
nodeſty and delicacy which charaQeriſe 
he genuine ſoldier. Coriolanus wiſhed 
Rather to have his wounds to heal again, 
-than hear how he got them.” Whenever 
profeſſional ſubjefts occur, Lord Howe 
words every poſſible mention of himſelf; 
or if the debate require it, he ſpeaks on 
that ſubject with a difhdence and modeſty, 
equalled only by the applauſe and triumph 
wth which his country crowns it.—-No- 


d Wi thing, therefore, can more ſtrongly mark 
v WH bis fullneſs of conviction on this occaſion, 
y WH nixed with ſome juſt indignation, than the 
d juſt perſonality which was extorted from 


him.—“ I feel myſelf profeſſionally called 
* upon but I ſhould not mention my 
„rank in the ſervice, nor allude to any 
10 Wl © little abilities or experience I may pofleſs 
at W © in it, if I could not ſupport my opinion 
Id Wl © by argument, and appeal for its undenia- 
ble certainty to every ſeaman who knows 
„ what 
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e what ſervice 1s, —I can, therefore, aſſu 
* the gentleman, that Admiral Howe vil 
not apply to Captain Johnſtone to inſtruf 
te him in the elements of his profeſſion,” 
But we muſt now leave the Captain to 
attend the Commiſſioner. For in his polit. 
cal capacity he proceeded to the imputation, 
which has already been pretty amply refu. 
ted, both as to Admiral Keppel and Lord 
Howe, of their © growing too great for 
the ſtate.” —His Lordſhip aſſured the 
houſe, with a zeal well conſiſtent with's 
whole life of the braveſt and ' moſt be 
nourable patriotiſm, * That no man ſe 
more ardour to ſerve his country than he 
did ;—but he begged, that as men of 
« conſideration and honour, they woul 
«. weigh the circumſtances of the caſe he 
“ ſhould ſuppoſe to them. If an office 
te who accepts a command, in America ſup 
e poſe, is thwarted, diſappointed, and de 
* ceived in that command by the miniſte 
* for the American department: —If an 
« officer, who is appointed to a naval com 
* mand, meets with nothing but neglefts 


* and injuries from the admiralty z---if th 


« firſt V( 
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« firſt Lord of that department ſets all his 
power againſt all the credit and character 
« of that officer. I can prove what I ſup- 
« poſe,---and will go into the proof when- 
ever the houſe pleaſes.”---What is an offi- 
er © circumſtanced to do? Can he ſerve 
tis country under ſuch miniſters ? Can any 
nan heſitate to anſwer ? Will any man, for 
moment, endure the injurious imputation 
that ſuch officers grow too great for the ſtate 
-inſtead of the true and melancholy fact, 
tat the ſtate is grown too corrupt and 
ncked for the poſſibility of being ſerved, 
nder the preſent mal - adminiſtration, by 
nen of character and honour. 


DRMOcRATEs. 
Hpril 3, 1779. 
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TO THE 


PRINTER of the PUBLICK AbVERTIS EI. 
SIR, 
Tu OUGH Lord North omitted on laf 
Thurſday his expected renewal of attack on 
the committee of inquiry, the public are 
not to conclude that he has abandoned x 
meaſure ſo decent and reſpectful to;parlis 
ment, and fo incumbent on himſelf ag par- 
liament miniſter. On the contrary, choſe 
who beſt know him, and his parliamentary 
ſyſtem, are aſſured that he will on Tueſday 
object to the continuance of the inquiry, 
becauſe on the preceding Thurſday he had 5 
acquieſced in its beginning, and himſeſi eg, 
taken part in it. But beſides this ſyſtemati-WM ch 
cal reaſon, other urgent motives occur to 
ſtimulate the feelings of his Lordſhip. The «ic 
evidence already in poſſeſſion of this irregu·¶ ca- 


lar committee is of the moſt dangerous ten-. the 


dency; and contrary to all order and cu- dhe 
| tom 
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tom of parliament it has been entertained, 
though it criminates miniſters. It cannot 
be imagined that the houſe will endure ſuch 
unparliamentary proceedings. It was im- 
proper enough to vindicate the character of 
Sir W. Howe; for from the demonſtration 
of his meritorious conduct of the war, as far 
as depended on him either for plan or exe- 
cution, an alternative of ſome danger might 
ariſe againſt thoſe, whoſe counſels he was 
called upon to execute, with the means 
they ſhould be pleaſed to ſupply.—But, 
without waiting for this deduction of cen- 
ſure, which poſſibly might be evaded, or at 
aſt delayed, the detection all at once of 
the abſurdity and ignorance of our great 
ſtateſman will be, as Lord Nugent ſolemnly 
declares and © vows to God, a prodigious 
mconventence to them. It cannot be doubt- 
ed, therefore, that this unſeemly proceeding, 
vhich has already produced ſufficient ſport, 
ought now to be checked. Mr. Rigby him- 
elf begins to confeſs. that the joke may be 
carried too far; and the clamour even of 
the Lord Advocate ſeems to ſubſide into 
the /ilent diſcretion of Mr. Wedderburne. 

K 2 Some 
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Some management, however, will be ne, 
ceſlary in changing the ground with ſafety; 
and for this important conſideration it may 
be adviſeable to change the commander. It 
certainly is not reaſonable always to put 
Lord North in the van on ſuch active ſer. 
vice. Though he has ſucceeded wonderfully 
hitherto in ſarfting his poſitron, and in his 
late famous retreat covered his rear ſo poy- 
erfully, that even Mr. Burke's rangers could 
ſcarcely aſſail him; his evolutions have been 
ſo frequently repeated, they can no longer 
deceive, But if a certain noble Lord will 
accept the command, we may indeed expett 
ſome maſterly manceuvres in the ſervice 
propoſed :—An honour that ſeems to de- 
volve on him, from the gallantry with which 
he has already taken the field: For we can 
hardly doubt that the zeal with which he 
has already charged the enemy will be at leaſt 
as conſpicuous, in acting on ſuch honour- 
able motives to decline the charge. To en- 
ſure the brilliancy of the day, his Lordſhip 
ſhould be careful in the appointment of his 
Officers. Mr. De Grey certainly deſerves 
an advanced poſt---1n'the retreat; from the 

| retrograde 
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retrograde fkill he exhibited in his ſkarmiſh 
with Lord Cornwallis, at Brooklyn :---Ge- 
nerals Pownall and Sutton ſhall © turn the 
flank,”. and * get into the rear of the lines, 
provided always © that they do not extend 
to ie water,” and © that they have room 
t lower the breeches---of the cannon :---And 
alt and leaſt, Colonel Onſlow will take fpe- 
cial care, © if the rain does. not. blow in his 
ace,” to ſave from its fury the powder and 

frowftons. | 
Previoully, however, to this retiring con- 
queſt of his Lordſhip, turning, as his friend 
Governor Johnſtone ſaid of the miniſters, 
(before he was a commiſſioner) his © v2Cto- 
nous back upon the foe ;---as I confeſs my- 
ſelf an enemy to the miniſterial mode of 
warfare, I with to warn the people of the 
country where it is carried on, that if they 
exert their force, with ſpirit, to maintain 
the important advantages they have gained, 
they may and will ſubdue their trembling 
enemy, The advantages are theſe: It is in 
Mcial proof before the public, that miniſters 
rejected all the information, and refuſed all 
the requiſitions, of the commander in chief, 
as 
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as to the neceſſary force for carrying on the 
war---relying themſelves, and deceiving par. 
lament with that reliance, on gueſſes with. 
out knowledge, and intelligence without 
truth. In conſequence of ſuch reliance and 
ſuch deception, 1t 1s in profeſſional and un. 
doubted. proof, at the bar of the Houſe of 
Commons, that they have not now, nor ever 
had, a force in America capable of ſubduing 
24 ;---that is, (They have expended forty 
« millions of money,---they have ſacrificed 
« forty. thouſand lives, --they have ruined 
„ the trade and the naval reſources of 
England, they have degraded their coun- 
«try from her ſtation in the world, enſlaving 
« her to the fear of France and the love of 
* Spain;---they have loſt thirteen provinces 
* and three millions of people, 1N AT» 
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For the PUBLICK ADVERTISER. 


Ox the 12th of aft January, a letter with 
be ſignature Lucius, addrefſed to Sir W. 
Howe, appeared 1 in the Publick Advertiſer. 


on the gd of the preſent June, Agricola 
) W:ippears in the ſame paper, addreſſing him- 
þ ſelf alſo to Sir W. Howe, with the ſame confi- 


lence of aſſertion, in the ſame inflated ſtyle, 
ad in preciſely the ſame degree as his Cale- 
lonian predeceſſor, mercileſs both to Sir 
William and the publick ; for he alſo writes 
bur columns, and expects they ſhall be 
rad; full of the ſame falſchoods and the 
ame illiberal language. 

Whether ſuch circumſtance of ſameneſs 
be ſufficient to identify the writer of both 
lteſe compoſitions, or whether the ſimilar 
liter neſs of the ſtreams may not be traced to 
lhe ſame fountain-head through different 
channels, will appear not unworthy the 
reader's conſideration, when he recollects 
be original principle of the parliamentary 
or mquiry. 
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inquiry. Perſonal propriety of conduf, 2 
to arraigning or defending perſonal charac. 
ter, became a real object of publick atten 
tion, when from 1ts relation ta publick mer 
it produced effects ſo important to the ſtate 
Parliament did accordingly, in deſpight d 
the power that uſually controuls it, adm 
Sir William Howe's claim to a public 


vindication of his character. It is 0 B 
extraordinary that the vindication of trubliſ the 
ſhould produce much collateral advan un 
tage to the publick, and much miſchief ii in t 
miniſters. Such has certainly been the eſſei¶ cou 
of the preſent inquiry; and it cannot bell pub 
wondered at, perhaps it is excuſable on it a 
principles of ſelf-defence, that men endan-Wiff con 
gered by the diſcovery of truth and the vi- ef 
dication of honour, ſhould now reſort for 0 


protection to calumny and falſehood. Bu, I 
it was not perhaps quite ſo juſtifiable to hae nu 
commenced hoſtilities againſt their general Th 
with theſe offenſive meaſures ; unleſs they i ewe 
be juſtified on the amicable ground, of mo-MM riot 
deſty and fagacity. They were model} ed 
enough to be conſcious of their folly; and cali 
ſufficiently wiſe to foreſee its misfortunes. A (on 
ſpecies 
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ſpecies of prudence congenial to ſuch cha- 
nfters, early ſuggeſted to them the neceſſity 
of precautionary malice. They endeayour. 
ed, therefore, while they enjoyed the preſent 
fruits of their crime, to alienate their rever- 
fon of the puniſhment; and to ſecure a re- 
treat for their own infamy in the ruin of 
others reputation. 

But the intereſts of our miniſters and of 
the publick being directly oppoſite, this ca- 
lumnious ſyſtem ſo ſafe to them, is exactly 
n the ſame proportion dangerous to the 
country.---Being, therefore, of the utmoſt 
publick importance, let the publick ſurvey 
t at length. It is the more worthy their 
contemplation, as it is indeed the only plan 
of the preſent adminiſtration, which ſeems 
o have been attended with any ſucceſs, _ 

In every great and publick queſtion, we 
muſt refer to the fatal æra of theſe times. 
The date of the American war is the date of 
very . miſchief. Beſides che noto- 
cd on the country, this peſtilent ſpirit of 
calumny which has infected and almoſt poi- 
ſoned the national vigour, ſeems to have 

iſſued 
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iſſued from the ſame ſource. In other wan, Weir « 
and under other counſels, the counſellor Ne co 
and the commander of the publick force pul 
ſhared its misfortune, or ſympathiſed in em! 
its ſucceſs. The head and the hand united tt 
in one great purpoſe; and valour effeftedſſn po 
what wiſdom planned and confidence con- Ina p 
duQed. If diſaſters diſappointed, or neceſ. le d 
ſary difficulties thwarted the ſervice, they 
were juſtly eſtimated by an honourable mi- 
miſter and a generous people. Genen 
Wolfe's almoſt deſperate diſtreſs and choice 
of difficulties, were felt and acknowledged 
at home with the ſame magnanimity of can- 
dour that afterwards bore ample teſtimony to 
the glory of his conduct; a conduct which he 
was the more incited to purſue, from confi- Nues 
fidence in the guardian of his fame, from {Win 
ſympathy with the magnanimous ſtateſman die 
who then preſided in the counſels of the Ide 
ſtate. —In the preſent war, under the pre- D 
ſent counſels, what is the lot of every man the 
who attempts the publick ſervice ?—Ot hay 
thoſe very men whoſe fame had flouriſhed, I in 
whoſe merit had been ratified, under the a 
auſpices of Mr. Pitt, and in the glories of I N 
| | their 
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er country ?—Their character, rooted in 
he confidence of the people, calls them in- 
o publick command in ſpite of the people's 
nemy and theirs: and then are ſeen and 
et the monſtrous effects of ſuch a monſter 
n politicks, as an unpopular adminiſtration 
na popular government. They encounter 
he diſtruſt and diſcountenance of the mini- 
lers in proportion to the confidence and 
our they enjoy from the people. On 
he ſame ſcale, the malice of office riſes from 
treachery to violence, till at laſt all the art 
and power of the governors is openly exer- 
aled againſt the beſt ſervants of govern- 
nent. The hardieſt and moſt veteran re- 
putations can ſcarcely withſtand the calum- 
nes of the cabinet. The moſt valued and 
m MWhonoured lives of the time, that have been 
an Noten hazarded againſt the foreign enemy, 
he Inte aſſailed by the  domeſtick foes of their 
e- MWeountry. Failure of ſucceſs is charged to 
an I the men whoſe valour and conduct would 
Of WW fave ſucceeded, if ſucceſs had been poſſible 
d, under ſuch counſels ; and the charge is ſup- 
he WW ported by every invention that malice and 
of W zult can dictate. The glory which our 
ir commanders 
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commanders have ſnatched from the midi (Hou 
of the difficulties and dangers which (uM; 
counſels had involved them In, is ſullied ' on {| 
the. miniſters and their minions, who vou 
belye it into diſgrace. —When Lord How 
with a much inferior force to the eneny 
oppoſed and foiled them, and by a ſeries o 
conduct and abilities that added even to ſi 
character, ſaved the army and the hopes of 
the ſtate, he is cenſured in parliament | 
Governor Johnſtone. When Admiral Kep 
pel, by an effort of courage ſignal even u 
him, ſaved the dominion of the ſea to Eng 
land, by correcting the blunders of admin 
ſtration; and when on return to port, having 
at laſt acquired an equal force, he deſeated 
the enemy; Lord Mulgrave and Lord Sand 
wich, deny the praiſe of his return, and the 
fact of his victory: and under their inſtant 
ſanction, their friend, Sir Hugh Palliſer 
inſtitutes five capital charges againſt him. 
It is diſguſtful to decency, and ſhocking 
to honour, to dwell upon ſuch inſtance 
To enumerate all that- might be adduced, 
would be to tranſcribe the whole life and 


converſation of our miniſters, and all their 
followers, 
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a no wers, for the laſt four years. Lord Chat- 
em reſented ſuch baſeneſs with an indigna- 
vn ſuitable to the ſympathy of honour that 
med his mind. But minifters cenſure 
General Gage for his inactivity Let them 
cenſure him. It becomes their juſtite and 
heir honour. My Lords, it is a prudent and 
a neceflary inaction: but it is a miſerable 
E ſituation, where diſgrace is prudence, and 
where it is neceſſary” to be contemptible. 
Such indeed is the miſery of ſituation to 
hich every man devotes himſelf, who un- 
knakes publick truſt under ſuch miniſters. 

If they left the perſons they employ, 
erely to ſtruggle wich the difficulties inci- 
nt to the employment which their folly 
fates, the danger were then almoſt ſuffi- 
ent to deter any man who had the. anti- 
ated ambition of a Decius or a Curtius. 
it when, I beg leave to repeat it, for it 
the crying ſin of the times,. —· when every 
ties of private and publick calumny is 
i by miniſters againſt all thoſe whom they 
ploy, becauſe they do not approve ab- 
ud meaſures, or execute impoſſible ones, 
would be romantick beyond Roman ex- 
ample 
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ample to devote life and honour in ſuch 
cauſe.---Decorum pro fatrid mort; but lo 
of country can never ſuperſede love « 
honour: and the. moſt rigid devotee | 
patriotiſm would hardly ſubmit to be fac 
ficed at the ſhrine of Nemeſis by the han 
of Therſites. 

So much for the perſonality againſt c| 
rater, which Lucius and Agricola, and 
their tribe, exhibit by order of miniſt 
It is of little moment to the publick u 
they are, if they be aware what they 
Publick indignation will probably be equil 
ſtrong, whether they be one and the ſame 
or whether, inſtead of another poſtſcript t 
Sir John Dalrymple's ſtate papers, Agrico 
be traced to the venomous den of Cabo 
Qui bavium non odit, amet tua carmin 
meevi.” 


| ' DEMOCRATE 
June 9. 1779. 


A few of the groſs miſrepreſentations, | 
aſſertions contrary to fact, with which tho 


papers abound, ſhall be expoſed 1 in anotie 
letter. | 
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TO THE ' 
PaINTER of the PUuBLICK ADVERTISER. 


SIR, 


EVIDENCE of Sir W. Howe's conduct 
« the American war being now before the 
publick, as well as evidence of the counſels 
a home approving it from firſt to laſt, 
wall ud ratifying the whole with the ſanction 
ane of his Majeſty's ſtrongeſt approbation ;” 
t would be impertinent to tranſcribe the 
:co#8s and proof which every reader will find 
dere; and it would be equally abſurd and 
minWofair to ſolicit his judgment to any other 

oncluſion than what they muſt produce. 
ier them be fairly conſidered and canvaſſed. 
Let no man pronounce without having read 
bem; and let him not read without due 
tention, as well to the intrinfick force of 
Wi teſtimony, as to the credibility or com- 
petency of the witneſſes. And in the latter 
onfiderations, let him recolle& that every 
circumſtance 
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circumſtance of themſelves and their ſitua lis 
tion is involved ;---«their rank, their charac 
ter, their particular departments of office 
and of ſervice; their profeſſional ſkill u 
form general judgment, and their perſon 
opportunities to acquire actual knowledge 
and above all, their particular circumſtance 
as to any intereſt whatever that might van 
teſtimony,--<either in having received an 
recent boon, or actually receiving and et 
pecting the continuance of any benefit; fron 
any of the perſons by whom they are calle 
to give evidence. Let all the merits « 
things and perſons be exactly examined; 
and the parties who ſolicited and gained tht 
inquiry, in contempt of every ſubterſug 
and artifice of their adverſary, cannot fe 
the final concurrence of the juſtice of the 
country with the honourable ſanction the) 
originally received, derived to them fron 
the fountain of honour itſelf; however ti 
ſtream may have been ſince polluted. 
Blut juſtice is imperfeR, if only innocence 

be acquitted, or merit rewarded. The {wort 
has its funktion as well as the balance; anc 


guilt muſt be puniſhed, Not, _—_— 
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this inſtance, according to the old, and, in 
general, the juſt rule,---* Arte perire ſud.” 
Theſe artifices of diſgrace are ſuperior to re- 
alation. No more can be feared from in- 
amy, where diſhonour has already buried 
her ſting. But other puniſhments, and to 
bme minds more ſenſible puniſhments than 
ligrace, await the publick delinquent :---Pu- 
ihments which the reſentment of the peo- 


ple muſt ſoon inflit on the authors of their 


alamities. 

The prime author, for he will not con- 
ſent to be called the prime miniſter, of his 
country's ruin, IJ hope will permit me now 
nd then to communicate to him ſome of 
he cauſes of that reſentment, towards pre- 
paring his mind for its certain conſequences. 
Ths I ſhall.do with the freedom of a man 
who loves the people, and does not fear the 
niniſter, even though his power were per- 
manent. But his Lordſhip knows that ene- 


mes need not fear him whom f riends de- 
ſpiſe, M7 | | 
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For the PUBLICK ADVERTISER, 


To the PRIME MINISTER. 


\ 

My Loxp, atte 

| « 7 

Permit an attentive admirer to offer i tou 
you his congratulations on the event which i deb 
has at laſt occurred, the favourite objeR off thr 
your indolence and your ſenſibility,--yourgi nat 
diſmiſſion from daily labour and daily di that 
grace. You know, my Lord, that I mean par 
the prorogation of parliament ; for you fell jou 
that I deſcribe it truly. But you are ſur- reti 
priſed that the people, or a friend of ur ind 
people, ſhould congratulate you on 2 | 
ſucceſs of any wiſh of yours !---We are ſue] 
generous enemy, my Lord, and will expound of 
to you this perilous enigma ; of which, like gra 
CEdipus, you are yourſelf the theme i tha 
the conditioned victim. Your moſt danger - No 
ous ſoe, and therefore the object of publick lt 
congratulation, is Lord North. It is thi tre: 


him, 
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tim, my Lord, that the people of England 
conſpire againſt the miniſter. It is in his 
wiſh that your avowed opponents concur ; 
becauſe they know his dif} poſition fatal to 
your power: and they rejoice to conſign 
you ſolely to his diſpoſal. 

While parliament continued to fit, you 
attended to ſome duty in ſpite of yourſelf. 
Ne MACE inexorable and the torturing 
kour---called you to penance.” The conſtant 
debate returned, and you rolled to it, and 
through it, with the blind mechaniſm of a 
nan that walks in Ii ſleep, and the pain 
that he feels on being awakened.--- When 
parliament is prorogued, what ſhall ſave 
you from the precipice? Your lethargy 
returns and prevails. You do nothing ; 
ad you ſuffer every thing. 

It any doubt could remain on the fate of 
uch a miniſter left to himſelf, the dyſtory 
of your militia will remove it. Let us 
mtefully recolle& the political juſtice of 
dat ſcene, in which you ſo ſucceſsfully 
plotted your, own tragi-comic cataſtrophe. 
lt is almoſt too ludicrous to be gravely 
treated; and yet it may be too ſerious in 

L 2 Cl 


8 
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its conſequence, for ridicule or contempt 
| It is impoſſible not to laugh at FaLsT arr, 
buffeted by his own friends, and outwitted 
in his own knavery; but indignation check; 
| our mirth, when we remember that the fat 
man has miſled the prince, and pillaged: the. 
exchequer. 

8 When the Spaniard had denounced the 
war which you had not even dreamed of 
| but which every man in the uſe of his ſenſe 
did certainly foreſee,---in the imminence of 
invaſion to which you a and your accomplices 
have betrayed our *oaſts,--the deſperate 
diſtreſs of the publick ſuſpended for a mo- 
ment all inference of experience; and the 
publick defence, the care of our' exiſtence 
as a country, was unanimouſly confided to 
you. Then ſtood forth the prime miniſter 
of England, in all his impotence. You had 
not ſingle idea,---not one reſource in 
yourſelf. In the humbleneſs of your own 
phraſe, and of your own ſpirit, my Lord, 
you picked up the crumbs from the eloquence 
of your adverſary. You caught a' curſory 
hint of the poſſible propriety of doubling 
the militia. Without inquiry or precau- 
tion 
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ton towards giving ſtrength or poſſibility of 
ellect, you fell upon it at once as your ſole 
ſupport; and you cruſhed it to the ground. 

And how have you defended your failure ? 
As ungratefully, as meanly, my Lord; you 
juſiſy your impolicy by your plagiariſm. 

Mr. Fox propoſed ſomething like it!“ 
Yes, my Lord; and ſo did the Duke of 
Richmond, in another aſſembly, which you 
ink it decent to rail at.---You forgot to 
add to your exculpation, that they would 
have conducted their propoſition in a man- 
er ſomething unlite that, in which you 
eglected and ſquandered yours. Some vi- 
cur and activity, at leaſt, would have been 
bund in their exertions. But I do not re- 


Ner olect that even Mr. Wedderburne cele- 
nad rated thoſe qualities in you. -The moſt 
u albus of your friends, who have longeſt 


inown you and your ſubterfuges, were 


"rd, panfully aſtoniſhed at this. That a firſt 
nee Miniſter of England ſhould defend himſelf 
ſor en the diſappointment of a great publick 
ling meaſure, e becauſe a gentleman adverſe to 


m had propaſed ſomething like it . But 
tion aough of ſuch. littleneſs. 
What 
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What is the ſituation of the kingdom ac. Ml © 
cording to your argument, and in conle. 
quence of your conduct? That meaſure of 
doubling the militia, for the vain agitation Wl *” 
of which, you protracted the ſitting of par. 
liament a fortnight beyond the time you had 
argued and decided by your majority to be 


neceſſary for it to riſe in; that meaſure ' 
which you urged as abſolutely eſſential to vi 
publick ſaſety ;---that meaſure, is now totally 
rejected! The time which you ſtated to be 4 
indiſpenſably critical and precious, you to- | 
tally loſt! And the kingdom, according to a G 
your firſt argument and your laſt expreſſf n 
_ confeſſion, extorted from you by Sir George Ug 
Young, when you pronounced your funen , 0 
oration on your departed militia,---I appeal X 
to the memory and aſtoniſhment of ever. þ 
man that heard you, 25 left without an ho 
defence that can be relied on!” g n 
Such has been the ſucceſs, ſuch is . n 
ſafety, which the prime miniſter's unembafſſ 
raſſed wiſdom and uncontrouled power ha 5 
eſtabliſhed for the publick.---But on th: 
obſolete ſubject of the publick intereſt I have »1 


digreſſed too long. I return, my Lor 
8 | t 
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to the only conſideration that can keep 
you awake. Let us examine what you 
have gained for yourſelf by this indul- 
gence from your enemies ;---how you have 
conciliated them by the ſkill, or confirmed 
your friends þy the magnanimity of your 
conduct. 

In that aweful hour when your country 
was to be informed through you of the 
acceſhon of Spain to the war, which under 
her preſent counſels ſhe has ſcarcely ſuſtain- 
ed againſt America and France; in that 
perilous moment when every man, not cal- 
bus for his country, deeply felt what you 
could truly deſcribe, * When,” in your own 
words, we were ſo burthened, ſo loaded, 
ſo embarraſſed with difficulties and intri- 
* cacies,--- ſuck as we have never before 
* known * How did your feelings corre- 
ond with your underſtanding ? Or“ what 
vas the conſiſtem decency of your con- 
* dut?” Were you impreſſed with the 
magnitude of the publick danger ? Did you 
enter on its grave diſcuffion ?---Did you 


Lord North, verbatim, in debate on his militia- bill. 


prepare 
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prepare for firm defence againſt it, as If you 
knew that your country was in the forlom 
hope? No, my Lord. You choſe: tha 
happy opportunity to indulge your mirth, 
You laughed at the repreſentatives of the 
people; while you convinced them they 
were the du pes of their own credulity, and 
victims of the 1 Ignorance or the treachery 
their rulers. 

It is not my preſent purpoſe to inquire 
into Nero's enjoyment of the ruin he had 
ſpread. Roman ſtory better tells us, hov 
good men felt for the calamities which they 
would have prevented and could not fu: 
vive. The ſtoic was melted in the patriot; 
and CA Tro wept for his country. The tears 
of your hyſterick, my Lord, were reſerved 
for another ſubject. But I aſk pardon. Any 
alluſion to that ſubject eſcaped me. I did 
not mean,---I hope no man can be ſo baſe,- 
to ridicule the fond weakneſs of a father who 
has loſt his child : but every man, my Lord, 
will reſent the inſulting ſwagger of a miniſter 
who has ruined his country. 

Your feelings of the publick calamity 
were well ſucceeded by your care of the 


public 


- 
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publick defence. You confeſs, you argue, 
in parliament, as prime miniſter of the 
country, that the publick danger is ſuch as 
we had never before known! You introduce 
2 plan which you ſtate on the moment, 
(nezer having thought of it before) to be 
elential to publick ſafety. Many men 
judge differently, as is natural, on a new 
ſubject. Alterations are ſuggeſted. You 
think. they may be very proper; for you 


a know nothing of the matter. Further 
changes are propoſed. They are alſo very 
ey proper,---and for the ſame reaſon. When 
u- the annihilation of the whole meaſure is 
ti iccommended, © You have no objettion, f 
an gentlemen think it neceſſary.” At laſt, after 
ed declaring and denying your opinion four 
ny WM times in four hours, you have the juſt mor- 
dd fication of ſeeing your firſt idea reſumed, 


and ſent up to the Lords to diſgrace you, 
for there the ſubject was underſtood ; and 
rd, it appeared lately that you are not wholly 
ter unknown to their Lordſhips. The elo-- 

quence of LoRD SHELBURNE has left you 
ity Wi on record. The filence of the whole houſe 
the conſented to the ſentence. And you cannot 
ic = wonder, 
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wonder, my Lord, 'that not a voice wy 
heard againſt it. The nobles there, hoy 
ever differing in ſome political ſentiment, 
retain a common ſenſe of their dignity, and 
the ſpirit of their ſituation. But every ſpar 
of ſpirit, of dignity, and honour, muſt revol 
from the meanneſs that ſubmits to all 
odium of office, without any of its authori 
or effect. £3 i 
In times of rebellion, it was in common 
obſervation, that the traitor was hated 
though the treaſon was loved. You, my 
Lord, perhaps ſtand acquitted from crime 
ſo exalted. But levelling the argument to 
your official ſituation, it may be prudent to F 
conſider that the tools of power are firlt 
deſpiſed, and at laſt thrown aſide, by thoſe 
who have employed them. Recollect, my 
Lord, and feel if you can, the real relation 
in which you ſtand to a great conneftion of 
power, under which you have been prime 


miniſter. The degree of reſpect that you ſob 

receive from the dignity of the Lord Preli-W yd 

dent, cannot now be ambiguous even to 57, 

your inſenſibility. Lord Weymouth tells x 

the ſecret every evening. Mr. Rigby enter- 50 
ta1ns 
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ains the Houſe of Commons with it; and 
no wonder that he thinks it an excellent 
joke; for he gets both the laugh and the 
yote on his ſide. But indeed, my Lord, 
your perſonal eſtimation ſeems alike in all. 
do not ſpeak of the rabble without doors, 
who ſpeak only as they feel. the coffee-houſe 
nobs, as your Lordſhip calls them in juſt 
retaliation ;—I appeal to every man who 
ſees the ſtatue on the pedeſtal. The higher 
the ground you attempt to take in parlia- 
nent, the leſs dimenſion of power you ex- 
hbit; and if the buſineſs be arduous indeed, 
you are elevated into nothing. 

From numberleſs inſtances of infignifi- 
cance, and of danger, conſequently, in which 
you ſtand when left to your own weakneſs, 
have ſelected the defeat of your militia, 
and your confeſſed impotence of every na- 
tional reſource, becauſe it is the moſt inſtant 
in its conſequence. I would warn you, in 
ſober ſincerity, of your imminent peril. 
You have not quite benumbed the country. 

The people of England have feeling, my 

ll Lord, though they have not foreſight. The 
hour of trial, perhaps of ruin, is at hand. 
The 
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The legions of France, which are at this 
moment arrayed on their coaſts in greater 
force than the channel ever ſaw,—when the 
united navies of France and Spain ſhall 
ſwoop at ours, diſmantled of its beſt ſtrength, 
—when all the war ſhall pour into thi 
country,—and all its miſeries deface and 
defolate it, —then, my Lord, how ſhall you 
appeaſe the late-rouſed ſpirit of the people? 
Thus, I imagine, you will ſoothe them, and 
Jave yourſelf. # I was prime miniſter of e gg 
« Britiſh empire. I had no information of i 11 
* the publick danger. I would not liſten to 
* thoſe who had certain knowledge of it. 
When it burſt upon the country, I laughed 
* at it. The people, however, were almoſtas 
« infatuated as myſelf ; for they ynani- N 
e mouſly confided the care of the. ſtate to 
me. —I took no care; I prepared no 
% publick defence. I borrowed ſomething 
ce [ike a hint from others, of what appears 
« to be a conſtitutional defence for the 
country; and therefore, perhaps it wither- 
„ed in my hands. I conſulted no man 
* who could inſtruct me in it, towards 


giving it life or effect; and in — 
cc an 
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and 1gnorance it became nothing. A moſt 
critical period of time; part of which I 
had refuſed to publick juſtice; and publick 
: honour ; to the injured characters of our 
higheſt commanders ; whom, therefore, I 
have bamiſhed from the commonwealth 
in the hour of her danger: that time I 
employed in preventing the poſſibility of 
any meaſure being taken for the publick 
 fafety.—And, in fine, as you ſee, and feel, 
my countrymen,—and as I honeſtly con- 
 ſefſed to ſome country-gentlemen who had 
a ſtrange anxiety on the ſubject, I. your 
prime miniſter, left the kingdom without 
am defence that could be relied on.” 


DEMOCRATES. 
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THE WHIGCG. 


( No. 1.) 


* I will call on my country loudly and conſtantly.” 
. Lorpd CHATHAM. 


| Truſt that neither my name nor 'princi- 
ples are obſolete; though I am aware that 
the name is not in ſuch reſpe&, nor the 
principles yet ſo active, as at the period of 
he Revolution. But if I did not feel my- 
kf warranted, in the hope that I addreſs a 
powerful body of my countrymen, when I 
all on my brethren of The Good Old Cauſe, 
vould not waſte my labour on a deſpe- 
ate theme, nor profane the doctrine of li- 
terty, by diſcuſſing it to unanirfious ſlaves. 
Whiggiſm we have ſeen triumphant in 
\merica, Whiggiſm we ſee preparing her 
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triumph in Ireland. Let us hope, let uf 5 
prove, that her ſacred flame is not extin{ in 
England. 

If a ſlave of power ſhrink from the men... 
tion of The Good Old Cauſe, or, in de A. 
callous impudence of ſervitude, preſume i 
vilify it, I pity his wretchedneſs, I deſpiſe 
his inſolence ; but I would puniſh his tres. 
ſon to the conſtitution. the 

The Good Old Cauſe is the cauſe of the 
People. Simple and obvious is this conhi- 
deration ; that the cauſe of the People is ſuc 
ceſsful exattly in proportion to the energy 
therr original power. Such energy, acting 
through the claſſes of the conſtitution which 
the People made, preſerves their liberty as 
a People, and their power as a Nation; 


tion 
for it watches integrity, and provides ability nde 
in the perſons they permit to adminiſter their ¶ hut 
affairs. Various and intricate, on the con- ilu 
trary, are the means conducive to tr den 
cauſe, ambition, avarice, or floth, would be, 
enſlave, impoveriſh, or loſe their country. 


Rectitude has only one direction, but th ;c 
obliquity of treachery is infinite. vir 


The 
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The direction in which the people of this 
eountry act, when they act rightly, is, 
through the parliament which they have 
cefted, to the throne which they have raiſ- 
ed. If wickedneſs or weakneſs be found in 
the counſels or counſellors of the crown, par- 
lament 18 the inſtrument appointed to puniſh, 
or to diſmiſs; but if the inſtrument fail, 
the land will exert her native ſtrength. The 
people, of original right as a free people, 
vill vindicate the country, correct their parli- 
ament, and reform their throne, I know this 
was not the law of Jeffries, I know it is not 
the law of modern Weſtminſter; but I know 
tis the right reaſon of the conſtitution. I 
vould not violate the manes of the Revolu- 
ton, by quoting Locke againſt Lord Mans- 
feld, even if it were a queſtion of argument; 
but human authority or reaſoning, however 
lluſtrious or forcible, were ſuperfluous to 
demonſtrate what God hath written in our 
hearts, orb 

Publick guilt being capable of ſuch diver- 
lhcation, it is evidently the duty of publick 
vrtue to exerciſe various attention to the 
ſereral aſſaults that may be made by power, 

M 2 and 
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and will be ever made in ſome degree, again( 
the intereſts of the community. Innumem. 
ble are the modes in which hypocriſy may 
deceive, tyranny oppreſs, corruption de. 
bauch, or folly ſquander ; any one of which 
crimes, unchecked, would run to general 
ruin. But if, in monſtrous and unheard. 
conſpiracy, they ſhould all unite againſt the 
liberty and glory of a country, throughout 
all the betrayed truſts of the publick ; actize 
indeed ought to be the exertion of the peo. 
ple againſt ſuch danger. The Whag ſpit, 
exiſting in the country, muſt collect and co- 
operate. If compreſſed in ſmall compah, 
its ſpring will be the ſtronger. The public 
traitor may inſult fallen Liberty with the 
reproach that all her ſpirit is extinguiſhed; 
that no publick virtue remains; that every 
man is baſe and wicked as himſelf; but the 
reproach will operate as it ought. It wil 
give vigour to ſtrength, and activity to re- 
ſentment. It will ſharpen publick ſpin, 
and point the virtue of the patriot with the 
honour of the man. 

Vigilance ſhould be in proportion to 
danger. If we have been remiſs, and Il 


publick 
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publick danger have, in conſequence, in- 
creaſed, let us now double our watch, and 
redeem our negligence. 

In England every man is a politician.— 
This maxim hath incurred ridicule, only 
{rcm the imperfection of its obſervance. It 
x exactly conſtitutional, and ſtrictly true in 
theory; but it becomes ridiculous, becauſe 


t is only theoretical. It ought to be de- 


monſtrated in practice; and then it would 
not be anſwered with a laugh. © The 
Britiſh Conſtitution,” Lord Bolingbroke 
well ſays, © 1s the buſineſs of every Briton.” 

The Britiſh Conſtitution hath changed its 
form, and is loſing its ſpirit. Some magick 
has metamorphoſed the ancient pyramid into 
the deformity of a Chineſe pagoda. The 
beautiful ſtrength of its order is gone; and 
ve now tremble for the narrowed baſe; 
oppreſſed by the middle; with monſters at 
the top! | 

How to recal the ſpirit that hath fled, and 
how to raiſe that which remains; how to 
reſtore external ſtability ; and by what belt 
means to purify into its ancient vigour the 
interior of the conſtitution, is the %% 
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which now demands the active vigilance of 
all—for the danger is univerſal and immi. 
nent. 

As a member of the publick body, I offer 
to my country all my exertion towards the 
publick weal, in the humble but laborious 
office which I undertake. It is humble; 
for it proſeſſes little more than the repreſen. 
tation of fact. It will be laborious; for the 
endeavour will be to repreſent the miſchek 
of the times. 

It is not eaſy to ſelett from multiplicity; 
but in guarding againſt dangers, foreign and 
domejlick, the conduct of their Repreſenta- 
tives in Parhament ſeems to challenge the 
firſt and inſtant attention of the people: for 
it is the malignity of this enormous miſchieſ 
like ſcepticiſm in religion, that it fights the 
forms againſt the ſubſtance, Faith is above 
reaſon ; and the people are paramount to 
their ſervants : but the infidel blaſphemes 
in very regular ſyllogiſms ; and the Miniſter 
betrays his country exactly according to 
order, and with perfect preſervation of every 
form of parliament. Of this, the publick 
ſhall have damning proof .—irrefragable 


prool ; 


prot 
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proof; undeniable - except by Lord North, 
for it ſhall be the proof of Act. 


Nav. 1779. 


(No. 2.) 


Silſcet res ipſa aſpera eft ; ſed vos non timetis eam. 


Immo vere maxume; fed mertid et mollitia animi, 
alius alium expectantes, cunctamini, videlicet diis 


mmortalibus confiſs, qui hanc rempublicam in 


maxumis ſepe periculis ſervavere. 


Tn E laſt Thurſday exhibited a ſpeRacle 
which might exerciſe the moſt curious ſpe- 
ulation, 1f its extraordinary miſchief did 
not demand ſomething more. Let my 
countrymen briefly contemplate the fatt 
ad its circumſtance. If they will not 
open their eyes, and ſee its monſtrous na- 
lure, they muſt .inſtantly feel its ruinous 
conſequence. 
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A certain ſet of perſons have, for many 
years, been entruſted with the adminiſtrz. 
tion of publick affairs ; and certain princi. 
ples of government have been purſued hy 
the prince, and permitted by the people, 
During this ſyſtem of men and meaſures, the 
publick weal. has ſuffered gradual, but 
univerſal decay. Civil diſcords were kin. 
dled in the empire, which the miniſters of 
the ſtate had neither wiſdom to reconcil, 
nor vigour to ſubdue. Foreign wars threat. 
ened. The miniſters of the ſtate neither 
prevented them by precaution, nor prepared 
any adequate ſtrength of their country to 
encounter them. Invited by folly, indo- 
lence, and weakneſs, the enemies of Great- 
Britain united againſt her with the countries 
ſhe had loſt in her civil diſſentions. The 
miniſters of ſtate had provided no alliance 
for their country ; to compenſate the loſs of 
her ancient ſtrength. Thus Great-Britan 
alone was involved in war againſt the mol: 
powerful monarchies of Europe, and the In- 
dependent States of America. A general cam- 
paign enſued, in which, though ſhe eſcapet 


trom immediate ruin by ſignal interpoſitions 
of 
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of Providence, ſhe ſuffered fatal loſſes and in- 
telible diſgrace. Some of her moſt valuable 
iſlands were taken; the fineſt armies ſhe had 
ever raiſed, at the largeſt expence ſhe had ever 
ſuſtained, were waſted on impoſſible ſervice; 
ind her fleet was ſaved only by flight into 
her own harbours. The internal miſchiefs 
that daily grew under the miniſters of the 
late, were correſpondent to the external 
calamities. Ireland was famiſhed, and in 
ums; Scotland was pampered into inſo- 
ence and tumult; and England teemed 
with deſperate diſcontent. When the mini- 
lers of ſtate had conducted publick affairs 
to this ſituation, they called on Parliament 
o congratulate the King on the bleſſings of 
his reign, and to recogniſe the wiſdom and 
lucceſs of thetr adminiſtration and Parlia- 
ment complied! 

I ſubmitted to my coutrymen, in my laſt 
paper, that the conduct of their repreſenta- 
tives challenges their inſtant animadverſion. 
When two hundred and thirty-three men 
are found to aſſert, in Parliament, what no 
man out of it will gravely maintain in com- 
mon converſation; it will be mockery of the 

people 
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people any longer to denominate ſuch x 
body the repreſentative of the nation; 
will be baſeneſs in the people any longer to 
endure ſuch a body, without effectual ani. 
madverſion and thorough reformation. [f 
any one man, in poſſeſſion of his ſenſes, can 
be ſelected from the community; if one of 
the two hundred and thirty-three, any when 
but within the walls of his priſon ; if even 
the obſequious commis who reads this paper 
to the nodding Prime Miniſter, will declare, 
without a bluſh or a ſmile, that he thinks 
him or his aſſociates in power adequate to 
the truſt of the ſtate; I will join in ther 
praiſe, If ſuch a man can be found, an- 
other miracle will follow—The Whig ſhall 
concur in the praiſe of the preſent miniſter, 
and the people may conſent to rejoice in 
their adminiſtration. 

It is fit that the people ſhould ſurvey, again 
and again, this unheard-of abuſe in govern- 
ment, ſince the bloodieſt æra that blots the 
page of hiſtory. / ſuch be the decided con- 
trariety of ſentiment between two hundred 
and thirty-three legiſlators of England, and 
every individual of the country; and if the 


body, 
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body, ſo oppoſed to the whole people, perſiſt 
n delegating the whole truſt of the ſtate to 
weak or wicked men, convicted by the evi- 
lence of ſenſe of having exhauſted the beſt 
trength and wealth of the country, and urged 
by mad deſpair to tear wider her wounds, even 
o the laſt drop of her blood, let the hiſto- 
ran of fallen empires diſtinguiſh if he can. 
Where is the difference in calamitous effect 
between the Triumvirate of Rome, and a ma- 
rity of a H, of CE*##### p.— There is 
tt a particular difference between them, he 
may anſwer truly, as much to be lamented as 
heir general reſemblance. Two of the Ro- 
man tyrants paid the debt of their tyranny. 
But modern times have not yet enforced the 
lemands of humanity ; and the intertia of 
ne people ſeems indifferent to an Octavius 
or an Auguſtus, 


Beſides the palpable eviduncs of all the 


acts of the time, which demanded the ven- 
geance of parliament againſt the authors, 
lie expreſs confeſſion of guilt from the arch- 
culprit will demonſtrate, in a curious point 


ak view, the juſtice of the tribunal that ac- 


luitted and applauded him. Lord North 
pleaded 
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pleaded guilty to the preſent flate and futur 
danger of Ireland. I wiſh to point the at. 
tention of my countrymen to this aſtoniſh. 
ing inſtance of miniſterial effrontery, and 
parliamentary acquieſcence. The Prime 
Miniſter of the State ſaid, on the firſt day 
of the preſent ſeſſion, That he did not 
know the origin of the diſtreſs of Ireland; 
and that he could not apply a remedy to an 
unknown diſorder.” This eventful ſubjett 
is to be talked of towards being entered on, 
and papers are to be read this day towards 
its being taken into conſideration. Let us 
recollect the fact, and judge of the Prime 
Miniſter. Ireland has been groaning un- 
der ruinous diſtreſſes ſince the commence- 
ment of 'the war between Miniſters and 
America. The ſuppreſſion of her only ex- 
port- manufacture ſeverely wounded her little 
induſtry, and almoſt rumed her few manu. 
facturers. A wicked embargo completed 
her beggary and famine, which ſoon grev 


univerſal and intolerable. Such was the 


opportunity of circumſtance in which the 
Prime Miniſter thought it wiſe to inſult & 


_ ſpirited people; to deceive them with 
words, 
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words, and to incenſe them with new actual 
njuries. Such was the concurrence of 
motives on which he thought it ſafe to leave 


zwainſt an invading enemy. 

The people of Ireland were exaſperated 
by their wrongs from the Engliſh Miniſter, 
which they miſtakenly attributed to the 


ad; 

* Engliſh Nation: — they unanimouſly aſſo- 
ef cate againſt Engliſh manufactures: they 
on nanimouſſy diſclaim Engliſh law: — the 


role aſſume to themſelves the prerogative 
wer of the ſword, of which the Prime 
Miniſter had diveſted the King :—and near 
ity thouſand men are now in actual and 
perfeft array throughout a country ſmarting 
with the keeneſt ſenſe of injury; a country 
e nanimous even to the bench of their empty 
ttle Treaſury, that nothing ſhort of a RET 
ny. RApE, to and from all parts of the world, 
eln ſubject to no reſtraint but the pleaſure 
hd af their own parliament, can redreſs their 
wel rongs, or relieve their diſtreſs. 

hell And now, years after their diſtreſs grew 
t af uinous, the Prime Miniſter tells the Britiſh 
vic kerliament, © he knows nothing of its origin, 
ds, and 


the kingdom of Ireland without defence 
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ſent 
ſpirt 


and can apply no remedy.” —And the Brit 
Parliament (ſhall we longer call it the Brit 
Parliament?) rejoice in the bleſſings of hi 
| Majeſty's reign, and applaud the wiſdom « 
his Majeſty's Counſels and Counſellors ! 

The writer of this paper has too tron 
cauſe of knowledge that the friendſhip , 
Ireland is deſperate to this country, if th 
preſent. Counſels and Counſellors of th 
Crown ſhall be longer permitted by thi 
people. He ſubjoins what“ he has ſelefie 
from their uniform addreſſes to their Repre 


Navei 


* « We are therefore confident that if a FREE TRADE 
*« the only expedient left to avert the impending ruin 
« this country, depended onthe goodneſs and wiſdomofth 
« King and the Parliament ot Ireland, that event wouli 
« immediately take place. But however unconſtitutic 
ally the preſent reſtraints on our trade were originallſiorr 
“ impoſed, and however well inclined his Majeſty Mut 
*© aboliſh them, we fear he cannot effect this wiſe purpoſi 
« without the conſent of the Britiſh Parliament; a bodytt 
& whoſe pater we are no ſtrangers, but with whole jufit 
ve are totally unacquainted ; and we likewiſe fear ti 
the conſent of the Britiſh Parliament depends on th 
humour of the Britiſh Miniſter, —a charafer yet uni 
© to the confidence or gratitude of this country.” 

Extract from © Unanimous Addreſs, &c. of the count Wh: 
of the town of Carrickfergus to their Repreſentatives {Welt 


Nov. 4, 1779-] 


ſentatives 
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ſentatives, as expreſſive of the determined 
ſpirit of them all. 


Navember 30, 1779. 


( No. 3) 


The King can do no Wrong. 


Wy E N a Prince of the Houle of 
Hanover wears the Crown of Great-Britain, 
le WH1G is not aſhamed to confeſs his 
prejudice. He would preſume, from the 
brmer Princes and principles of that Houle, 
vo the prefent ; and his predilection is anx- 
bus to believe, in the full extent of the 
maxim, perſonal as well as political, that the 
king can do no wrong. 

But when a monarch in this country, 
ſprung from whatever line, adorned with 


coun f chatever hopes from the glories of his an- 
tives. ceſtry, or his own original virtues, perſiſts 
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in counſels that do grievous wrong, and 
threaten inſtant ruin; affeftion is *loſt in 
duty. Duty to the country demands diſcuſſion 
of a maxim, which, if the conſtruction of 


the Court were permitted, would ſanctify 
every publick crime, and eſtabliſh publick 
calamity. Duty to the Prince, as part « 
the conſtitution formed by the people, en. 
Joins conſtitutional explanation to him © 
a phraſe, which flattery has rendered fatal 
to tyrants. 

When it is truly ſaid that the King can 
do no wrong, the office is intended, and not 
the perſon; and this true conſtruction is the 
perſect praiſe of our admirable conſtitution, 
The King of England can do no wrong; 
for it is not the office of the King to do any 
thing. The cautious wiſdom of our policy 
will not permit the King to act. It not 
only ſuppoſes, but requires that ability ſhall 
be ſelected from the people to execute the 
aktive duties of the ſtate. Even in the ſelec- 
tion of ſuch active ability for publick ſervice, 
the King, as we are now conſidering him, 
cannot do wrong. For the conſideration 
ſuppoſes him in his conſtitutional publick 

character: 
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character; a character conferred on him 
conditionally by the people. It is impoſſi- 
ble, therefore, in conſtitutional contempla- 
ton, that a King of England ſhould appoint 


incapable or unworthy men to adminiſter 
publick affairs; or, 1f appointed, that the 
People of England ſhould permit them to be 
retained ; that a free people ſhould ſacrifice 
their original rights and conſtitutive power 
to ſuch abuſe of the kingly office. The 
unfairneſs of arguing from ſuch abuſe is 


evident, The kingly office, ſo abuſed, 


would no longer belong to the conſtitution. 
| is a monſtrous caſe, and out of the ſup- 
poſition of fair reaſoning. 

Such being the genuine ſenſe of the max- 
m, the corollary obſervation that is formed 
upon it appears equally juſt and neceſſary ; 
hat the miniſters of executive power are 


relponſible to the people: and their reſpon- 


ibility was formerly through the medium of 
parliament. 

The office of King being thus conſidered, 
| truſt with due reſpect; for I think it re: 
ves the higheſt, when defined as part of 
te conſtitution ; it remains t&;xemind the 
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Kings believed they could not individually 
do wrong, Miniſters now flatter themſelves 
that majorities in parliament can make wrong 
nght ; and from them they hope, not only 
their own exculpation, but perfect eſtabliſh- 
nent of their arbitrary ſyſtem. 

It will not be difficult to demonſtrate the 
folly, as well as the wickedneſs, of ſuch a 
principle; and to prove, to the utter deſpair 
of arbitrary men, that the ſeeds of revolu- 
ton have been more immediately ſown, and 
vith more certainty of inſtant growth and 
effect, by the Miniſters of the preſent King, 
than by any inſtruments of tyranny in for- 
ner times. 


tary confidence, is this; that majorities in 
jarkiament are certainly ruinous to the Sove- 
ragn and his Miniſters, in proportion to the 
ſupport they are induced to give them, in per- 

ing againſt the ſenſe of the people. 
| ſhall, in my next paper, conſider the 
aft, as it has occurred in America and 
Ireland ; and then, if our Whag-ſpirit be 
not extinct, and if ſimilar cauſes produce 
N 2 ſimilar 


The poſition which I maintain, and ſhall 


prove, in contradiction to their parliamen- 
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ſimilar effects, let the executive power trembi 
in Great-Britain. Not F 


December, 1779. joys 


( No. 4.) WONG 


This glorious ſpirit of WuIOGIsM, animates mallios 
in America, who prefer poverty with. liberty u 
gilded chains and ſordid affluence ; and will di 
in defence of their rights as men,—as freemen,— 

What ſhall refiſt this ſpirit? Ireland they have 
to a man. | . 

Fan. 20, 1775. | | Lord CHATHAM, 


However congenial his mind to the 
ſpirit triumphant in a neighbouring kingdom, 
emulous of the'glories as ſhe was participant 
in the injuries of the weſtern empire, grievous 
yet is the pang which every lover of hi 
country feels in this degraded iſland. For 
the triumph of Liberty is now the diſgrace 


of 
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l 
of England. America is victorious and free. 


Ireland, without the trouble of victory, en- 
joys all its conſequence and glory. She 
iſplays the banner of independence; her 
umies appear; and England ſurrenders at 
lſcretion, 

England, the arbitreſs of empire, — Eng- 
and, the diſpenſer of the power and guardian 
& the rights of nations; — England, the 
vonder and terror of the world what art 
thou now! Diſabled, diſhonoured, ſallen; 
&perate of aſſiſtance from friends, for you 
ue none; or of ſucceſs againſt enemies, 
br you failed when you were . ſtronger, 
ganſt adverſaries leſs numerous or pow- 
ul: too little for conſideration in a 
tale of the balance which you once held and 
djuſted ; and remembered only in the ri- 
wcule of Europe; vanquiſhed by your 
lolonies, to whom you ſued in vain for 
tercy ; and ſubdued even by the aſpect 
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ant | 
ous Ireland, to her abſolute command. | 
ys Love of our country cannot be extin- | 

| 


ſhed in the hearts of Engliſhmen ; and 
ve of what we love. compels us to ſave 
| from utter deſtruction. . Though the 
ſenſe 
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ſenſe of glory were dead throughout the F 
people, yet, if the common and firſt prin, juſt 
ciples of nature, ſelf-defence and ſelf-pre. ror 
ſervation, be not extinct among us, the In | 
period of revolution and revenge is at tine 
hand. The publick ſenſe was dull to the non 
diſtant miſchief; but preſent calamity ſtrila f e 
ſtrongly and ſuddenly. — Three mon e 
nurſed the American lie; but the Miniſter" 
cannot falſify Ireland. Three days deri“ 
him, and demonſtrate the glories of that * 
country, and the diſgrace of this; her in of n 
dependence, and our ſubmiſſion. We fe ie 
her torn from our fide, and we bleed affy. i 
every vein. | all. 
Such feeling is too poignant for pa will 
tience. It rouſes to action every remaining vel 
nerve of our ſtrength, to reſcue from inſtan eral 
Joſs the little that. is left; to preſerve dof" 
meſtic ſecurity, though we have throw he 
away empire; to entruſt the ſacred relic s 
to hearts that know its value, and hand H 
that can defend it; and, above all, pioull _ 
to perform the rites of the conſtitution ; a of 
peaſing, by exemplary juſtice, the indignan . 
ed 


manes of our power and our glory. 


Bu 
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But in this neceſſary courſe of national 
juſtice, much difficulty is to be encountered 
from the generous prejudices of Engliſhmen. 
In favour of Miniſters? No man will ima- 
zine it, in a reign, which has rendered ſy- 
nonimous the odium of the country and the 
favour of the crown. The fate of ſuch 
favourites as have never before ſtained the 
annals of any reign in any country, wilt be 
unparalleled in hiſtory, Unqualified by any 
ſentiment of reſpect for talents, admiration 
of magnanimity, or pity of any one virtue, 
the publick execration that ſpares them not 
in their power, will overwhelm them in their 
fall: the contempt that purſues them now, 
vill inſpire peculiar indignation then, that 
ſuch uſurpers of power ſhould have been 
enabled and permitted ſo to fall :——with the 
blind deſpair, but without the ſtrength of 
the ſtrong man, ſo to drag into ruin the 
mghty fabrick of the Britiſh empire. 


But difficulties of an high and delicate 


nature will ariſe in effecting the revolution 
of our liberties. They have ariſen elſe- 
vhere; but the neceſſity of the common- 
wealth has ſurmounted them, Founded, 

| however, 
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| however, in the generoſities of ancient at. 
tachment, I know they are found in the 
heart of every Engliſhman. 

Eighteen years of tory-rule cannot have 
entirely detached the Whigs of England 
from the Houſe of Hanover. The memory 
of an illuſtrious anceſtry, and gratitude to 
their virtues, muſt qualify reſentment of 
preſent wrongs, with an affectionate kind 
of forrow:; and ſorrow, in generous minds, 
ſoon grows to pity. Crimes then are [oſt 
in misfortunes ; or, if remembered, we vill 
to reclaim rather than to puniſh. Or even 
if obſtinacy be irreclaimable, we have {lll 
ſome hope in the future, from our know 
ledge of the paſt, A diſhonoured reign may 
paſs away in our annals, like a cloudy day 
in ſummer; and if the day, be not too long, 
nor the tempeſt too violent, the glories 0 
| the ſucceeding morning may anſwer our 
hopes, and renew our happineſs. _ 

But to tranquiliſe, if poſſible, the preſent 
ſcene, by reconciling our affection to a par- 
ticular family, with our duty to the country, 
let us endeavour to win attention before we 
force it. Let us convince by reaſon rather 


than 
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at-M than by power; and try to prevent the 
the W miſchief by the example of others, rather 
than correct it by our own. | 

It was propoſed in my laſt paper to con- 
der the fact of diſunion from this country, 
as it has occurred in America and Ireland, 
in demonſtration of the maxim that I there 
advanced againſt the parliamentary confi- 
dence of arbitrary men. From the fatal 
example of thoſe countries, I undertook to 
prove, that majorities in parhament are ruin- 
ous to the Sovereign and his Miniſters, in 
proportion to the ſupport they are induced to 
give them againſt the ſenſe of the people. 
I In America the people were unanimous 
nay againſt certain powers claimed by their late 
king, and attempted to be exerciſed by his 
miniſters : but the monarch perſiſted againſt 
his people; and has loſt his American 
throne. So far the fact ſtands undiſputed. 
Now let us conſider whether the miniſters 
ent MW and their majorities in parliament have not 
ar- affected the ruin of his royalty, while they 
try flattered his ambition, and ſeemed to ſup- 
wel port his power. Fl | 
her | It 
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It is beyond any common calculation of 
obſtinacy, that the American war would 
have been perſiſted in, if the monarch had 
not been infatuated by thoſe monſtrous ma. 
jorities which his - miniſters, by every mon. 
ſtrous means, procured in parliament, | 
ſay by every monſtrous means: for beſides 
the eourt-corruption that prevails in all 
cafes, new and unheard-of wickedneſs pre- 
vailed in this. Falſifieation of fact was not 
indeed new in the miniſter; but in the mag 
nitude of this inſtance, it took peculiar eri- 
minality. Suppreſſion of every truth, uni. 
verſa] fraud, and baſeſt miſrepreſentation, 
blinded the reaſon of men; while every ſe- 
ductive and inflammatory art perverted and 
poiſoned their paſſions. Without ſuch im- 
pulſe, no monarch, however blind or obſti- 
nate, would have perſiſted in fuch a war; 
without ſuch ſupport, he could not have 
drawn the ſword from year to year againſt 
his people. 30 

But even if ſuch had been the ſituation; 
if without the fiction of parliamentary ſanc- 


tion, the royal ſtandard had been erected 
againſt 
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of H egainſt the liberties of America, he could 
ald WM not have loſt his American Crown more 
ad WI abſolutely than he has by act of parliament. 
believe he would not have loſt it ſo cer- 
tinly. America would have conquered the 
King, and more ſpeedily perhaps than ſhe 
conquered the King and Parliament ; but 
her magnanimity might have forgotten the 
de ambition of a fooliſh Prince; though 
ſhe will never forgive, in prudence or in 
ſpirit, the formal tyranny of a grave Legi- 
lature. 

My reader may have been ſurprized and 
locked, when I aſſerted the fact of Ireland 
being now diſunited from this country; be- 
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cauſe he may have liſtened to the tales of 
Miniſters, and the impudent inventions of 
their advocates. But I aſſert again and 
again, that Ireland is at this moment in an 
actual ſtate of diſunion from us; diſunion 
of commerce, diſunion of finance, diſunion 
of military ſtrength, and diſunion of nation- 
al affection. Such is the fat; and there- 
lore I expect to hear the Miniſter aſſure 
Parliament of the contrary. 


If 
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If Parliament continue any faith in the 
wiſdom or truth of the man, whoſe folly 
and fallacies miſled them to caſt America 
from us, the preſent diſunion of Ireland, 
which their marked ſervility to him at the 
cloſe of laſt ſeſſion has already produced, 
and their prepoſterous ſupport of him at the 
beginning of this, has already ſtrongly con. 
firmed, will be ratified for ever. I ſtate the 
fact of their reſentment, without now going 
into the diſcuſſion of their wrongs : but 
their reſentment is expreſly and pointedly 
againſt the Britiſh Parliament. They ex- 
hauſt all their eloquence againſt it in their 
debates; and when they want terms to ex- 
preſs its tyranny, its avarice, its inſenſibility 
to every thing honourable or juſt, they 
ſay that the Britiſh Parliament and the 
Britiſh Miniſter are ſynonimous. 


December 1779. 


(No. 
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(No. 5.) 


Incidit in Scyllam. 


| Deſire to rectify ſome miſrepreſentation 
which may have ariſen on my ſtate of the 


preſent ſituation of Ireland, in my laſt pa- 
ser, both as to the nature of the fact, and 
ut Ane view with which it was there advanced. 
ly WW When I aſſerted that Ireland was actually 
X 


llunited from this country, in commerce, 
eſtabliſnment, and in affection; I did not 
late a diſunion ſo unfortunate with any 
ly tumph, or wiſh to confirm it. It was to 
" Whorevent the continuance of a ſituation ſo 
latal to us, that the fact was pointed out as 
texiſted, While I admired the riſing glo- 
nes of that country, I deſcribed truly the 
apid fall of this; not for the purpoſe of 
odious and diſgraceful compariſon ; not to 
nſult England with her misfortunes ; but 
o rouſe her from ruin by the demonftration 
0 af herſelf and Ireland. Seeing and _ 

the 
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the diſgrace in which we are entangled, che ſte 
victorious example of popular ſpirit in Ire. ¶ lat 
land ought to be no mean additional incen.W din 
tive to us. The people there have exerted me 
their original energy, to effect a revolution ſtu 
which nothing but the omnipotence of an um. 
nimous people could produce. They have 
recovered commerce and liberty; and, in 
contempt of the little forms and ceremonies 


of conſtitution, perverted and abuſed as they the 
had been againſt the publick weal, they don 
have eſtabliſhed an invineible force to main. {nt 
tain their recovered rights. and 

As to the nature of the diſunion actual (co: 
exiſting in the reſpects that have been men ton 
tioned, it is our happineſs to know that ii duti 
is a forced and monſtrous ſituation; com- cou 
pelled into its preſent exiftence by tem 
porary cauſes alone, which the breath ol tat 
the people can ſweep away for ever; and ng 
redeeming the juſtice and honour of ou bei 
national character, cement on an enlarged} tutic 
baſis the connected ſtrength of Great Ben ang 
and Ireland. juſt 

To thoſe who have not long had the they 


misfortune of ſceing and hearing the Mini- and 
ſter 
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he ter, eſpecially in the propoſal of conci- 
re. latory plans, it would appear extraor- 
dinary that his firſt ſtep towards the adjuſt- 
ment of a diſpute, ſhould be not only a 
ſudious miſrepreſentation of its principle, 
but an abfolute falſification of the manner 
n which that principle is profeſſed and 
maintained. Pretending to open the door 


the threſhold. He faid, © that Ireland petz- 
toned for a favour ;” and leſt the miſrepre- 
kntation ſhould fail of effect, he repeated 
and enforced it. © It is not a demand, 
(continued his Lordſhip) of any conſtitu- 
tonal rigit; — they petition, humbly and 
Wutifully - petition, as a favour from this 
country, the extenſion of their trade.” To 
a whole people, unanimous in the ſentiment 
hat what they wiſh for is their right, their 
nght by nature, recognized by the law of 
their country, and founded in their conſti- 
ution; it would not ſeem the reconciling 
anguage of policy to ſay that they have no 
juſt claim whatever; and that every thing 
ey obtain, will be merely through charity 
ind fayour, But to an united people, 
ſter 2 zealous 
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zealous in active ſupport of their ſentiments, ihe 
aſſociated, to a man, in every ſtrong mea. has 
ſure that the moſt determined ſpirit can ſug- prot 
geſt, glowing with emulous patriotiſm that Mkno 
kindles throughout the country to a peo- hor: 
ple arrayed in their own arms, — it is the tat 
language of madneſs to impute the paſſive. Ne 
neſs of petition, the humbleneſs of beg. de 
gary. | im. 

Utterly ignorant, as the Prime Maniſter 
profeſſed himſelf, of the moſt important 
queſtion that the narrowed limits of our 
empire will now admit, ſilence, on a ſubjed 
ſo delicate as the Teghts of kingdoms, was 
doubly his duty. For though he were 
maſter of the theory, and could enforce the 
fact, it were ſurely an unwiſe diſcuſſion, and 
a dangerous exerciſe of power; beyond ttc 
compariſon more dangerous towards Ireland, N p 
than it could at firft appear towards Ame- uin 
rica, I do not unneceſſarily enter into the ¶ br 
queſtion of comparative ſtrength at the re- ¶ nin 
ſpective periods. The impotence of this be 
reduced country is notorious ; and it were Wiler 
loſs of argument to go into a proof of our Im. 
imbecility to any offenſive purpoſe, when I de 

mu 
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the Prime Miniſter, within theſe two days, 
has told the Iſland of Jamaica, © he cannot 
jromile any defenſive force for that flation, 
knowing it, as he ſays, to be the moſt im- 
portant, and wiſhing, moſt unimportantly, 
that he was able to ſecure it; and when 
the preſiding Lord of the Admiralty inſults 
he planters and merchants that apply to 
tim, with their folly. m ſuppoſing that he 
could protect them. 

I ſpeak of the eſtabliſhed We of 
wery man in Ireland, the principle inde- 
tendence on the Parliament of this country. 
[know that the ſame principle was imputed 
b America; . but it was falſely imputed. 
The ingenuity of Lord Mansfield failed to 
nve it ſemblance; and the Chief Juſtice was 
&tedted in the forged record he produced 
b prove it. But in Ireland the fact is cer- 
an and univerſal, and therefore the Mini- 
ler ſtudiouſly contradifts it. He deter- 
ninez the diſtreſs of his country by inflexi- 
ble perſeverance againſt truth, whether he 
alerts or denies. He would aſſert, that the 
American principle was independence on 
he Britiſh Parliament, while all America 
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oo much for Ireland, when the deciſion is 
carcely dry in their ſtatute-book, that the 
mpoſſible growth of a noxious weed was 


reject the preſent propoſition, Ireland will 
reject them for ever: not their power and 
upremacy; for parliamentary dignity is no 
nore, and let Parliament remember the 
uthors of its deſtruction: but every con- 
bection and tie of alliance will diſſolve be- 
ween the countries. 

| have ſpoken of the Miniſter's propoſi- 
ton, for only one is worthy conſideration 
* anxiety. His glaſs he confeſſed was a 
nile; and his rum and ſugar, he proved, 
rere leſs, anticipating the true objeCtion, 
lat the very high propoſed duties, on the 
ureft trade of thoſe articles to Ireland, 
would burthen them more than the diſad- 
rantages of their preſent circuitous courſe 
b that kingdom. © But then,” ſays this 
na (Monſerrer of favours, © it will be optional 
{ theo the people of Ireland to accept this new 


takes a very generous offer of an injury, 
o 2 and 


e greateſt trade theſe countries know, is not 


your enough for that country. If they 


node, or retain the old one.” That is, he 
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and the people are additionally obliged to 
him for yn giving them leave to 
refuſe it: | 

But the conſideration that I have lated 
as paramount in the determined ſpirit of 
Ireland, renders this third propoſition wofſe 
than trifling or uncommercial. The queſ 
tion of ſtate is aſſumed in it; and ſuch af 
ſumption, retained, will for ever damn a 
negociation. He propoſes an enacting pre 
viſo in a Britiſh ſtatute, to preſcribe the du 
ties to be impoſed by an Iriſh parliament 
The ſecond-hand farce of giving them the 
form of regiſtering what a Britiſh parliamen 
has dictated, implies a contempt of thei 
underſtanding, that probably will not tene 
to allay their ſpirit. 

It is neceſſary, for the welfare, the peace 
the exiſtence of the country, that the parlia 
ment and the people ſhould ſee where the 
are, what they are doing, and with who 
they are treating. The Miniſter has nc 
merit in his propoſed conceſſion. It ſtig 
matizes him more baſely, if poſſible, tha 
all his adminiſtration have been able to do 
but among the people a liberal - ſpirit ha 

| gong 


De 
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gone forth; they will not act from the baſe- 
neſs of fear, but let them entertain this great 
queſtion with prudence, moderation, and 
tignity. If it be poſſible, in the preſent 
tal criſis, to decide it with due impartiality, 
th perfect and cool juſtice to the claims of 
eland, and the intereſts of England—where 
ball the vengeance of the people fall? On 
e heads of thoſe guilty men who have diſ- 
med the ſtate of its power who have cor- 
pted the functions of parliament - O 
AVE BETRAYED THE PEOPLE OF ENG- 
LAND, 


December 13, 1779. 


ace 


(No. 
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(No. 6.) 


To the Right Honourable EDPwARD Lon 
Baron Thu RL OW, and Lord High Chan 
cellor of England, 


Magnum virum facile dixeris ; BONUM libenter 


J Have acknowledged your rank, my Lord 


you 
and your high titles, with the pleaſure ma * 
every liberal mind feels in doing juſtice ff” 
an eminent character. Every man is read 
to confeſs that they have been earned 9 
abilities as ſuperior, as the independene 
and honour ought to be, which alone cat Lo 
dignify their nature, or juſtify their tenure lu 


But there, my Lord, on that cardinal point 
the publick judgment has been long fu 
pended. If 1 add, that the ſcale is no alt 
rapidly deſcending againſt you, and that th 
wonder of your talents avails only to glv 
weight and acceleration to the cenſure « 
your conduct, your Lordſhip will conſe x 


the juſtice of your country, when you reco 
le 
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ect yourſelf, and look round on the men 
whoſe cauſe you condeſcend to plead. 

One of that publick who delighted in 
admiring, and who now exerciſe with pain 
their right of judging you, I yet offer myſelf 
to your Lordſhip | as your friend. And 


n general equally thankleſs and fruitleſs; I 


though the- friendſhip of honeſt reproof be 


rely on the manlineſs of po mind for. LY : 


jour Lordſhip's gratitude. _ WE Ty 


Before our correl pondence. — let. 


. 2 


ne clear its way to your underſianding and | 


— 


your approbation. * Pet 


74 


This letter is written, and unleſs rendered 


unneceſſary, more ſhall be addreſſed to your 
Lordſhip, not as a publick man who i in- 
luences publick affairs, but as the Dictator 
of the State who decides them; I do not lay 
immediately in council, but certainly in 
effect. Your Lordſhip already underſtands 
me, and ſo will the people, before our cor- 
reſpondence cloſes. In the mean time, I 
late myſelf to your Lordſhip, and my coun- 
ry, not alone juſtified, but impelled to re- 
preſent you to yourſelf, and explain you to 


the 
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the publick, in all your preſent power, and ton 
all its fatal conſequence ; impelled, by what WW con 
your own nervous eloquence too conſciouſly i {cit 
deſcribes, © the abundant danger and exi- Nam 
gence of the time.“ | 

I do not argue unfairly with your Lord- 
ſhip, when I aſſume the fact of our miſ- 
government for the laſt ten years. I In 
the contempt with which the ſuperiority of 
your mind has looked down on the wretch- 


edneſs of the adminiſtration. 8 
I admire the emphatic zeal for your own beo 
dignity with which you have ever diſclaimed WM in) 
all fellowſhip, even perſonal acquaintance,* Wl top 
with the Prime Miniſter. And it was in ture 
theſe ſentiments that I hoped, and the pub- WW you 
lick expected, my Lord, you would have WW you 
diſdained all continuance of publick connec- WM the 
* Lord Thurlow has taken many opportunities of vin- 2 
dicating himſelf on this ſubject. * I have no habits 
with the Miniſter” —* I do not know Lord North,” are 0 
his expreſſions (verbatim) on thoſe occafions. But, in à my 


more publick ſeene, his determined filence on Lord 
North's character, is ſtill more deciſive. He cannot, in- 


deed, reſcue him from the eloquence of Lord Shelburne; 

but it is the very malice of contempt to leave him to the Bil ©] 

praiſes of Lord Hillſborough and the Duke of Chandos. Wl 'nc 
tion 
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uon with him. A man of ſpirit, it was 
concluded that you would not devote your- 
ſelf for ever to puſillanimity and diſhonour; 
a man of activity and vigour, it was deemed 
impoſſible that you ſhould be rivetted to in- 
dolence and lethargy, and that the only ex- 
ertion of your great talents ſhould be in 
delence of ignorance and inſenſibility, which 
they had — in vain to inform and 
animate. 

Such, my Lord, was the WW” of a a 
people, who were willing to confide at leaſt 
in your magnanimity: and even yet it is 
hoped, that you will not thwart your na- 
ture, becauſe it happens to concur with 
your duty ;—that the natural exertion of 
your character will not be weakened, from 
the conſideration that it would ſave your 
country. 

It is not my preſent purpoſe, my Lend, 
o write the hiſtory of Mr. Thurlow ; for 
my object is purely publick. Totally, 
therefore, rejecting every private anecdote, 
let us contemplate your preſent publick 
capacity, If turning the teleſcope for a 
moment, I deſcry, through the diſtant and 
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' diminiſhed retroſpect, an accidental adyo- 
cate at a country quarter ſeſſions, it is only 
to prepare my mind with due wonder for 
the contraſt of your preſent magnitude. If 
I recolle& the firſt fortuitous ſtep to the 
houſe of Queenſbury, it is to admire—ſin- 
cerely, fir, to admire,—the ftrides of your 
genius, mounting now above the houſe of 
Bedford. The inferiorities of the portrait 
are beneath the publick intereſt and the 
publick eye. Ex cAPITE Herculem. 

At the opening of this ſeſſion, the gene- 
ral ſtate of the kingdom, and the empire, 
became, as uſual, the ſubje& of parliamen- 
tary conſideration. The particular topicks, 
ſince ſelected for eſpecial diſcuſſion, have 
been the conduct of our miniſters, with 
reſpe& to the kingdom of Ireland, and their 
management in regard to the publick f- 
nance. 

In all theſe great conſiderations and dil- 
cuſſions, you have ſtood forth the only 
champion of the preſent miniſters. For of 
their own defences, I would in decency ſay 
nothing. Beſides their being the culprits, 
and diſentitled to any credit in their aſſer- 

tion, 
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„uon, its meanneſs were ſufficient to diſguſt 
Jus, and condemn them. Accuſe them of 
publick crime, of the danger of our iſlands, 
or the loſs of our territory; they declare 
with the moſt ridiculous ſolemnity, that it 
v not the fault of thoſe who conduct publick 
affairs as they are, but of thoſe who labour to 
make them otherwiſe. For their own part, 
they call God to witneſs, they know nothing 
of the matter v. Demonſtrate their publick 
peculation ;—they deprecate juſtice in the 
ſame ſpirit of the Old Bailey; in the very 
language, indeed, of a profligate convitt : 
e have robbed the publick; but we 
have ſquandered the ſhout ;—don't puniſh us, 
for we ſhall not be able to maintain our fami- 
lies T. 

I aſk pardon from my reader for deſcend- 
ing to ſuch miſery; rendered worthy of 
publick notice, only from your fingular 
ſupport. No Nobleman, except your 


Lord North (verbatim) on the ſtate of Ireland, and 
the Jamaica papers; and Lord Stormont on every ſub- 


jet ; eſpecially the American queſtion, For he was 
ambaſſador at Paris.” 


t Lord Hillſborough verbatim) in the Houſe of Lords. 
n, Lordſhip, 
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Lordſhip, has ſtopped to it; no Engliſhman, 
except yourſelf, has ſo inſulted his country, 
Even in the Houſe of Commons, none but 
Scotch lawyers were found hardy enough on 
that day to inſult this kingdom. And even 
they, with all the ſervility of their country, 
and venality of their profeſſion (Mr. Adam 
indeed, is but a young practitioner) were 
forced to confeſs the ſluggi/hneſs of Lord 
North.” They did not poſt from Scotland to 
applaud the Miniſter, whoſe irreſolution has 
renewed rebellion in their kirk, and whoſe 
continued power will add depopulation and 
famine to their country. No, my Lord, they 
are too diſcreet. They croſſed the Tweed, ac- 
cording to the diſtinction ſuggeſted by their 
countryman, and pretty ſteadily adopted fince, 
not to defend miniſters, but ſupport govern- 
ment.—And the doctrine is now eſtabliſhed in 
practice, by an immediate proficient from 
Lord Mansfield's ſchool ;—that the only mode 
. of ſupporting Government is to ſſander the Peo- 
ble; to demonſtrate that we have neither 
virtue, talents, nor ſpirit among us; that we 
ought, therefore, to endure defeat and diſ- 
grace, as our neceſſary lot, and hew our 
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wood and draw our water, without re- 
pining. 

The excluſive infamy of ſuch auxiliaries 
were itſelf ſufficient to drag down the dignity 
of any character. Firmer fame even than 
yours, if it riſqued ſuch ruin, could not eſcape 
it. When the Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land deſcends from his preſiding ſeat in the 
aſſembly of the nobles, to mix with impu- 
dent mercenaries in a cauſe which every 
man of honour ſhrinks from, he forfeits 
every reputation, and his glory will ſet 
more rapidly than it roſe. Deſcent and 
fall, which, with the ſpirits of Milton, we 
thought adverſe, at leaſt to the magnanimity 
of his character, will grow natural, neceſ- 
ary, and inſtant, to its abaſement. He ſinks 
for ever. 


January, 1786. 
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( No. *. 


Alas, from what high hope, to what relapſe 
Unlook'd for, are we fall'n ! 


Th E facts which have long tended and 
now combine to give perfection to the ar. 
bitrary influence of the crown, may be dil. 
tinguiſhed into two claſſes: the ancient op- 
hortunities of abuſe of government, unremoved 
by an imperfect revolution; and, the nu 
dern inventions of power, It ought not to 
be wondered at, that the former, which 
eſcaped the wreck of James's tyranny, ſur- 
vived ſafe and forgotten through the glon- 
ous and happy reigns that followed. But it 
is as much to be lamented, as it is ſenſibly 
felt, that dormant as they ſeem to have been 
in the reign of popular princes, they were 
in fa acquiring ſize and ſtrength, ſufficient 
to arm the hand of modern power with 
inſtruments more dangerous to liberty, than 
the coarſer times of James or Charles had 


furniſhed. 
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ſurniſhed. Thoſe opportunities, and temp- 
tations to deſpotiſm, ſeemed to have attain- 
ed their full maturity at the commencement 
of the preſent reign. The ſeptennial act of 
ſuicide, abhorrent certainly from the popu- 
lar nature of parliament, and deſtructive of 
its due independence on the crown, had 
been long perpetrated. Military power and 
civil influence united to enable the Prince, 
if he were ſo diſpoſed by nature or educa- 
tion, to oppreſs and corrupt the people, 
whoſe property and power was leſſened ex- 
actly in the proportion that the crown had 
gained weight and force, by the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a ſtanding army, and a national 
debt. But, above all, the time of his aſcen- 
lon to the throne was full of ſuch peculiar 
circumſtances of popularity, as gave him 
unlimited, becauſe unſuſpected, power. In- 
to that auſpicious moment was crouded all 
the promiſe of his youth; founded in the 
ſond memory of all the virtues of his anceſ- 


tors; of his youth, riſing, as it ſeemed, to 


renew the race of glory that they had run, 
even up to the recent goal of univerſal con- 


queſt, Nature and fortune conſpired to 


give 
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give. the young Monarch of that day an 
empire the beſt and moſt permanent that 
Monarchs can enjoy, if they with to main- 
tain 1t,—an abſolute power in the hearts of 
his ſubjects. 1 

Such was the power and the opportunity 
of exerciſing it, with which his preſent 
Majeſty aſcended the throne. If it had been 
the counſel of his reign to improve it into 
the perfect and reciprocal happineſs of him- 
ſelf and his people, the way was not ſteep 
nor difficult. The virtues of his royal 
grandfather, the talents of Mr. Pitt, and the 
genius of England, called into action by 
them, had ſurmounted the difficulties of war 
and faction, and corruption; and nothing 
remained for a prince that wiſhed an ho- 
nourable and happy reign, but to purſue the 
path that his anceſtor had trod, with new 
facility and aſcertained ſucceſs. 

But if other [counſels were introduced, 
and other objects propoſed than the mutual 
intereſts of prince and people, different then 
muſt have been the means to attain thoſe 
different ends. Then, inſtead of cultivating 
the ſalutary fruits of wiſe and happy g& 


vern- 
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an I vernment, the old weeds of tyranny would be 
at I carefully cheriſhed and diſſeminated, till a new 
n- ¶ harveſt ſhould ariſe, adapted to the ſeaſon, and 
of WM o the taſtes of men, leſs loathſome, but more 
poiſonous and fatal. The unextirpated 
abuſes, of former times, mellowed- now by 
ge, would be refined into a new and more 
ſubtil ſpirit. Then would appear, in ſuper- 
addition to the ancient opportunities of 
miſgovernment, unremoved by the old 
Revolution, the modern inventions of power, 
to be removed and annihilated oy wy a 
ner one. ü 

I will not ſay due the counſel early in- 
wlcated into the mind of the young Prince, 
and the young King, were other than doc- 
tines of the pureſt liberty; for I never 
heard the conſtitutional lectures which Lord 
Bute delivered in the cloſet. But every 
Engliſhman will aſſert what he feels, while 


d. I ficedom of ſpeech and ſenſe of feeling re- 
ial WI main to him; that whatſoever thoſe princi- 
pi ples were, the effect of them has been 
e 


extenſion of royal influence, and violation 
"> Wl of popular rights: and every man of com- 
non ſenſe will conclude in argument, that 
„ „ as 
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as falſehood cannot flow from truth, ſo the Hence 
political effect that has been ſtated as gene. ¶ fc 
rally felt, cannot be the reſult of the mol 
perfect conſtitutional principles. 

The diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of the Occ 
preſent reign ſeems to be the new ſpirit in ind 
which the members of adminiſtration muſt 
ſeverally live, move, and have their being, 
Formerly, Adminiſtration was a body attu- 
ated by one ſpirit that pervaded the whole; 
its members were diſtin, not ſeparate: the 


particular function of each was enforced by 1 
the correſponding authority of all; and the ho- 
general object was compaſſed by conſent o rp 
parts, giving the additional effort, as nature YT: 
and reaſon dittate, of united force. Now, nd 
our mangled government is in a perpetual MW, 
ſtate of ſeveralty and diſunion; and, like ¶ en 
the Polypus, each wretched part crawl Mi; 
about without power, name, or fignifi-Ml;. 


cance. 


But weakneſs alone were not a ſufficient ¶ M 
qualification for a modern miniſter. He WM 
muſt be actively contemptible, if he expett I in 
honour at court. So conſtant encourage- Wl de 
ment is extended, and always a ready audi- N ft 

ence 
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ence to all the little flander of office againſt 
office; to the whiſper of the Treaſury 
gainſt the American department, or to the 
he of the Admiralty againſt them both. 
Occaſions are ſtudiouſly contrived to bend 
and ſubdue the ſpirits of men; and thoſe 
are advanced the higheſt in the ſervice, who 
have beſt learned the diſcipline of diſgrace. 
There ſhould be little wonder, that com- 
nanders in ſuch a ſervice are ſought for 
from the ranks. | 
Virtue, we are told by an admired au- 
thority, 1s the principle of government in 
republicks ; and honour in a monarchy. In 
government, therefore, ſuppoſed to unite, 
ad almoſt to identify the properties of both; 
vhere the power of the monarch is the con- 
nt of the people; and popular concurrence 
; regal ſtrength ; we might hope for the com- 
bined principle of honourable virtue. But if, 
n fact directly contrary, we find a principle 
that counterplots and counterworks the beſt 
adnobleſt affections of humanity, and would 
amhilate all moral duty and natural con- 
neftion; a principle that ſevers friend from 
end, and ſeduces brother from brother; 
P 2 - that 
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that hugs, and betrays, and deſtroys; tha hic! 
drives honour to deſpair, and leaves no alter 
native to virtue, but infamy or ſuicide; it vi 
not be a very unlogical or uncharitable con 
cluſion to infer, that ſuch a government 
neither in the ſpirit of a-republick, nor a mc 


atten 
D opu 
it t 
nin; 


man 

narchy ; that ſuch a principle cannot be ſup , th 
poſed to be enforced in mere wantonnels, au imſe 
without an object; for vice is not its own re put 
ward; and, therefore, that deſpotiſm alon n ſi 
is the ſpirit of that government, Where: ſuchihvent 
principles and practices prevail. ene 
Beſides the ſeparate and diſnonoured ca orm 
pacity in which modern politicks requin a8 
Miniſters to depend, not on their virtues offarli 
talents, not on popular favour or honourihiri 
able connection, but on ſomething elſe Une 
rectly oppoſite; towards perfectly eſtabliſi ue 
ing che new ſyſtem on the ruins of the fe! het 


particular innovation of diſgrace was neceſſi un 
ſary in that department of adminiſtration Ind 
. which the courteſy and the ſucceſs of ſor Nurre 
mer times had denominated the firſt. Tha hi 
Prime Miniſter was now to be the prime tom} 


object of contempt. Inſtead of the digni Hurt 


tied and offical conſequence in parliament. 
which 
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mend a Miniſter of ſpirited talents and 
popular virtues ; our novus homo mult ſub- 
it to the new penance of his place: de- 
ring no honour from victory, for every 
man was to know him oply as the Adjutant 
if the troops; but leſt he ſhould imagine 
imſelf more, or grow by miſtake into any 
reputation, he was ſtudiouſly to be expoſed 
1 ſituations of diſgrace and diſappoint- 
vent: in contem ptible minorities, without a 
end to ſupport of, pity him: (I ſpeak of 
brmer occaſions, when the court power 
as ſupreme ; for now the management of 
parliament is not quite ſo optional to the 
prit of St. James's :) ſo that when the par- 
lamentary Miniſter ſeemed to fail on the ſull 
ide of power © to bring America to his feet,” 
tether by Scotch bills of farvation, or his 


ind himſelf carried away by ſome under- 
urrent, out of his latitude, and contrary 
b his reckoning. Real pay indeed. was to 
Ompenſate the futility of nominal rank; 
ut the private favour was precarious, and 
he publick odium certain; He was to be 
the 


hich naturally and conſtitutionally: would 
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un conciliatory propoſitions, he was to 
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the Miniſter or the Meſſenger, as the arbi. 
trary whim of the minute ſhould diftate or 
permit ; to have authority enough to effec. 
tuate every miſchief that ſhould he com. 
manded, but no power whatever, if by 
chance he ſhould be inclined to preveniM.__ 
any ; juſtly reſponſible for others crimes a U 
well as his own, becauſe their willing inſt {an 
ment; the devoted victim of their ambition Adr 
and his own meanneſs : he was, in fine, he 
repreſent the pawn before the perſon of i born 
King * ; advanced and protected for a timeWeut: 


but when no longer able to divert or ſuſtaiſ i be 
the attack, to be ſwept away from the boat 
for ever, the enfans perdu of a deſpeniſ bec 
party. | we] 
| 5 Wh 
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* In allufion to the Game of Cheſs, in which, 2b Adr 


been ſtated in the life of Mr. Boyd, he was ſo eminent" fr f} 
ſkilful. 


(Ne 


(No. 8.) 
Tus KinG his own Miniſter. 


Wu E N the planters and merchants of 
{amaica demanded from the firſt Lord of the 
Admiralty ſome aſſurance of protection from 
the fleet of England, Lord Sandwich in- 
brmed them, that his was merely an exe- 
alive department.” When they waited on 
the Secretary of State for America, to ſoli- 
at ſome attention from government, Lord 
beorge Germam acquainted them, * that 
wery thing had been done that e could do.” 
When they called upon the Prime Miniſter 
or ſome exertion to ſave the ifland, Lord 
North told them, © he did not know 1t was 
n danger; but if it were, ne could under- 
ake nothing poſitive for its defence : that 
Lord Sandwich was perfectly right in his 
politieks; for that the firſt Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Secretaries of State, and the 
irſt Lord of the Treaſury, were merely ex - 
cultve ; the cabinet muſt determine.” 

Omitting | 
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Omitting for the preſent the charaRteri(. I tar 
tick conduct of theſe noble perſons on that I wh 
occaſion the inſolent levity, the hollow I for; 
politeneſs, and the laboured nothingneſs; ¶ anc 
I deſire to faſten my reader's attention to ers 
the ſingularity of this ſubject. It is the the 
only article of political communion among ¶ cor 
the; miniſters, In no one ſentiment of po-. ] 
liticks do they agree but this, to difſemble WM cor 
their reſpective reſponſibility, and to load Ml mo 
their common maſter with the guilt of all i 7 
his ſervants: „you cannot ſay that 1 did anc 
ite the King is his own Miniſter.” 


in 

If it were poſſible. to add to the guilt af or 
men who have plundered the property, and WM ſu; 
openly aſſail the liberty of the people, this Ml for 
additional contempt of the canſtitution of Ml th; 
their country would crown their. crimes. M an 
It is notarious that they have recourſe to it ¶ Fe 
on every criminal and penal part of their I de 
conduct or their neglect. It is their con- wv] 
ſtant boaſt of impunity. I inquire not or 
whether ſuch a libel on the government of m 
England---a libel ſo: fal/e, my Lord Mans IW to 
field, and ſo feditious in neceſſary: conle- M u 
quence againſt his crown and dignity, be I a 


ſtamped 


hat 
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lamped with the royal imprimatur ; or 
whether, as I wiſh may be the fact, it be thie 
forgery of the men who have ſurrounded 
and betrayed him. They are the publiſh- 
ers, if they did not invent or dictate it; and 
they ſoon will be tried by God and ens 
country. 

In this ſhort ſentence is wound up and 
compreſſed all the myſtery and miſchief of 
modern politicks. Te King is his own Mi- 
niſſer. That is, the whole executive power 
and adminiſtration of the ſtate is to be placed 
in hands ſuperior to control; too ſtrong for 
ordinary reſiſtance, and too ſacred, as is 
ſuppoſed, for puniſhment. In effect there. 
fore, whenever people can be fubdued to 
the practice of ſuch theory, this principle 
amounts to perfect and complete deſpotiſm. 
For what is the power of the moſt arbitrary 
eſpot on earth, other than poſſeſſion of the 
whole executive ſtrength of the ſtate with- 
out check of reſiſtance, or fear of puniſh. 
ment P. What truer deſcription can apply 
to an arbitrary Monarch; than that he is the 
uncontrolled Miniſter of is own ambition 
and caprice, in the unjuſt violences of war, 


: and 
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and the corruptions and follies of internal 
government? - 

I had occaſion in an early paper to dil. 
cuſs the trite and miſunderſtood maxim in 
the polity of England, that the King can do 
no wrong. While the Engliſh conſtitution 
IS preſerved, it is in its true ſenſe a wiſe and 
uſeful maxim; but if the monſtrous inno- 
vation were tolerated, that the Ki ing is his 
oꝛun Miniſter, it becomes nonſenſe or tyran. 
ny. If he makes no uſe whatever of his 
miniſterial power, it is abſurd to call him 
his own miniſter, as it would be ſuperfluous 
to ſay, that he can do no wrong who does 
nothing. But if he exert” the executive 
power, perſonally inveſted in him by this 
tyrannous doctrine, and if that exertion be 
unpuniſhable and unqueſtionable becauſe he 
can do no wrong, I know no more complete 
* of arbitrary ſway. 

The old Utopia of the controlling care 
of parliament, of the grand inqueſt of the 
nation, and the hereditary council of the 
crown, is very pretty reading, and it is no 
no more. We may amuſe ourſelves with 


looking at theſe venerable family- pictures 
wid of 
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of the conſtitution, the works certainly of 
eminent maſters; and admire the unfading 
colours of their fame. But are they more 
than objects of curioſity, or, at beſt, of 
empty admiration, out of all modern taſte 
and reſemblance? In the portrait of Go- 
dolphin do we trace the features of Lord 
North? Was Somers the prototype of the 
Earl of Mansfield? Is the preſent uſurper 
of Blenheim, a Duke of Marlborough ? 

In truth, whoever would now go about 
to talk of whig-principles in government; 
inſpired and eſtabliſhed by the honour of 
the peers, or the virtue of the commons, 
muſt be a more impudent knave than the 
majority of either houſe can produce. To 
prove that the ſun ſhines at midnight is a 
difficulty too arduous even for © the fore- 
head” (as he himſelf modeſtly expreſſes it,) 
of the Earl of Sandwich. A more prakti- 
cable, and more wicked courſe is purſued. 
It were deſperate to appeal to the reaſon of 
mankind againſt their ſenſes ; but appeals 
to their malignity againſt their reaſon may 
be attended with ſucceſs. Thus the few 
advocates who can be induced to plead in 

ſuch 
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ſuch a cauſe, never ſhock the common ſenſe 
of their audience, by endeavouring to prove 
their friends able or honeſt! they think" 
decent;" and perhaps they have hitherto 
ſound.'it politick, to argue that all by 
men. ke equally deſtitute "of talents nd 
virtye. "This infamous language, chaſtiſed 
as it has been in parliament by eloquence 
and refuted by example, would little de. 
ſerve the. revival of publick indignation, 
if it were not one of the immediate 
tenets of that ſchiſmatick hereſy in pali- 
ticks, | "that the King ts his own Min Mer. 
All popularity of character, and honourable 
connection, whether of nobles 1 in a ſtate, or 
of thoſe talents and patriot virtues which 
conflitute true nobility, are eternal bars in 
the way of the arbitrary ſyſtem, which, it 
has been proved, muſt reſult from that fa- 
vourite principle. The early excluſion oſ 
Mr. Pitt and introduction of the Earl of 
Bute, were the firſt bitter waters of that 
fatal fountain, which has almoſt deluged the 
rights and power of the people. The early 
and continued ſpirit of ſlander againſt every 
thing virtuous and honourable, firſt went 
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forth from. the new ſcabinèt agaluiti:rhat 
great and popular man q botauſe is gicar- 
neſs and popularity ſtood iin the xiayofi he 
new principle, tat the King was tobe has oum 
Miniſtero. The perſecution and proſtription 
from rqyal favolir of the Mhig- families arid 
connections: of England, has been! umforny; 
unleſs vin one or two exceptions; v Ihort 
period of which has only ſerved to proveithe 
rule, that -whig- principles are inconſiſtent 
with: the mew, rr that the, Kang dg fis 
. own Minifter. . 5 sd II. 5188 * 

I It is „ bor de people of Engtand. 
e nüng as they now are with yeoman-virtue 
5 hroughout the country, in vindteation of 

4 beir ancient rights in their property and 
u berty, to beware e extent of this 
1 malignant principle. In its full extent, it 
ſubverts every ſecurity of publick liberty, 
of while the forms of the conſtitution remain. 
by It the King be his own Miniſter, and if 
thoſe who fill the offices of ſlate be, as Lord 
5 Sandwich and Lord North affirm, merely 
executive; all due and regular reſponſibility 
loſt. Thirteen provinces and the fleet of 
nt 5 England 
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England may be ſold to France; the people 


muſt ſubmit to poverty, and hug their 
eternal chains; for no change of counſel 


can recover their empire, their power, or 
their liberty. They can infuſe no popular 
ſupport, nor popular ſucceſs in conſe. 


quence, into a new Adminiſtration ;—ſor, 


the King is his own Miniſter. Obſtinate ad. 
herence, therefore, to ſuch a principle, in. 
duces the inevitable alternative of ſlavery in 
the people, or the perſonal reſponſibility 
Majeſty. The latter has a precedent in oui 
hiſtory ; the former has no example. 


March, 1780. 
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do when any of the four pillars of Fc Ia are 
mainly ſhaken or weakened, (which are Religion; 


Juſtice, Counſel, and Treaſure, men had voy to 
pray Ju fair weather. 


Lo RD Bacon well knew that the ai 
on of terms is neceſſary, in proportion to 
he importance of the ideas they ſignify, and 
herefore was careful to explain their mean- 
ng in the important inſtanee before üs. 
The paſſions and political manners of men 
teing alike in all ages, the ſame caution is 
w leſs requiſite to modern politicians, than 
o che hiſtorian of Empſon and Dudley. For 
his purpoſe, it would prevent much per- 
lexity in diſcourſe, if all men enjoyed 
he ſame advantages of political accuracy 
bat the royal family has received. At 
dt. James's, I ſuppoſe, for inſtance, they 
underſtand perfectly what puzzles a country 
jentleman, that the only patriotiſm is ambi- 
ton of power. For ſo it is there profeſſed 


(No, 0 * in the patriot of the court; and un- 
derſtood, 
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derſtood, therefore, naturally enough by the pe 
conſcious courtier, to be the ſame in the 
patriots of the people, The country wants 
alſo an edict definitive of whrggtſm ; for 
what contradiction and counteraction may pF 
not enſue from the preſent miſtakes? I 
for example, the Archbiſhop of York, and 
the Baronet of Yorkſhire, were to diſcuk 
that ſubject, what a pleaſant play it would 
be at croſs purpoſes? While the whige 
creed of his Grace anathematiſed the name 
of © liberty,” and conſigned its raving adv 
cates to the ſtrait-waiſtcoat; Sir George 
Ignorance, uninſtructed by this accurate 
political prelate, might imagine Archbiſhop 
Laud a due expiation for the errors of the 
Prince, and the violated * of th 
people. 

Above all, it is neceſſary, at this moment 
the publick ſhould underſtand the coun 
conſtruction of ſedition and rebellion. 

As the right reverend authority I hav 
quoted, has defined liberty to nothing; an 
other high authority, a ſecretts of the crown 
has explained to the people their crime it 
imagining they had any right in their 5 

2 fer, 
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1 * The 2oth of George III. explains 
and amends the 25th of old Edward; and 
we are now taught, from the foot of the 
* throne, that to petition the legiſlature for 
publick economy, is factious and ſeditious ; 
that to conſult and confer towards pro- 
moting the object of ſuch petitions, is rebel- 


ae 1018 and treaſonable. The experience of 
Au this auſpicious Miniſter in ſubje&s of this 


nature, has happily recommended him to 
power, at a period, when a temper leſs mo- 
derate than his Lordſhip's, or principles leſs 
popular, might have inflamed the people to 
ſome dangerous exertion of reſentment. 
Other terms of art remain, which happily 
begin. to be better underſtood.. The appella- 
tion of King's friends, which at firſt created 
ome confuſion, while popularity lingered 
in the circle, is now known to be ſynoni- 
mous with the enemies of the people. This 
ſpeeial definition is admitted on all ſides; 
and it is extremely uſeful in the preſent 
political diſcuſſions. When the term occurs, 
we can argue upon it clearly; and when the 
perſons and their principles come forward 
o the publick, we can act deciſively: we 
POL. 1; Q know 
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know what we have to encounter; we ſee 
what we muſt ſubdue. 

It is in this ſpirit of clearneſs and deciſion 
that the people muſt co-operate with their 
friends againſt their enemies. And it 1s with 
perfect ſincerity that I pay my poor tribute 
of gratitude to the miniſters of corruption 
and the abettors of arbitrary power, for their 
publick profeſſion at laſt of their cauſe and 
their principles ; for the opportunity they 
have given us of encountering them fairly. 
They ſtrain every nerve of power, they ex- 
hauſt every ſource of influence, openly and 
avowedly againſt the voice of the people. 
I will not praiſe their prudence; but I ad- 
mire their boldneſs in ſuch a cauſe. They 
come down from their vantage ground of 
high places and parliamentary majorities; 
they come out of their dark receſſes; and 
are hardy enough to meet the people of 
England, hand to hand, on the ground of 
the conſtitution. - | | 

In the eve of ſuch a conteſt, though its 
victorious iſſue be certain in favour of the 
people, yet ſuch muſt be the violence of 


the ſtorm, that all good men are anxious 
| in 


lat 
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in their © prayers for fair weather.” But it 
is almoſt a deſperate prayer, if the wiſdom 
at the head of my paper be true; if we 
know that ſelf-preſervation is the firſt law; 
and if we caſt our eyes around us. When 
we view the great edifice of government; 
and when, inſtead of its legitimate ſupports 
of treaſure and counſel, and juſtice and 
religion, we ſee Lord North, and Lord 
Mansfield, and Lord Sandwich, can we 
doubt the danger? is not the ruin certain, 
if we madly ſubmit our ſafety to ſuch ſup- 
port? 

It is my purpoſe to examine and detect 
the reſpective rottenneſs of theſe ruinous pil- 
lars of our ſtate; to demonſtrate its danger, 
and the neceſſity of aſſociating firmly the 
publick ſtrength to ſave it in its fall. 


February, 1 780. 
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No. 10. tic 
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of 


Ad homines. 


J Have carefully collected, and now ſub- 
mit to publick attention, a few of the ſen- 
timents avowed by Miniſters and their 
friends, on the ſubje& of this day's debate. 
As the debate will be attended with conſe 
quences, the people. ſhould know the princi- 
ples of their antagonults ; the conſequence 
will then be clear in argument, as to the 
thing; and juſt in fact, as to the perſon. 

LORD NORTH. The influence of the 
Crown 1s not too great—there are many 
gentlemen who think it is not great enough. 
Publick economy 1s certainly extremely re- 
quiſite to the well-being of the ſtate; and 
the plan of reformation propoſed by the 
honourable gentleman, is the moſt ample, 
the moſt able, the moſt perfe& that ever I 
heard: I certainly will not oppoſe it now, 
but I do not pledge myſelf that I ſhall not 


oppoſe it hereafter.” Accordingly he has, 
with 


bl 
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with all his power, delayed and obſtructed 
his progreſs; and now avows his oppoſi- 
tion to every principle and every part of it. 
(Under this head of his Lordſarp, an inſtance 
of miniſterial ingenuity ought to be record- 
ed. When he loaded Mr. Burke, and his 
bill with praiſes, © But, added this ingeni- 
ous Miniſter, the plan is totally diſtin 
from the county petitions ; it is contrary to 
the wiſhes of the people.” Then, my 
Lord, be conſiſtent, and permit it to pro- 
ceed ; for you tell them and Sir George 
Saville, „a ſtop muſt be put to their de- 
mands ; and that the penſion-lift ſhall 
neither be retrenched nor known.”) 

Loxp NVUGENT. „It would be highly 
improper to reſtore independency to parlia- 
ment, by leſſening the influence of the 
crown.“ | 

Loxyd MULGRAVE. Let the people 
and their factious demagogues take care, as 
they have finned without provocation, they 
could be puniſhed without pity.” 

Loxpd HILLSBOROUGH. * © The peti- 
tioners are factious and ſeditious; and their 
proceedings tend to anarchy and rebellion.” 
(But, 
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(But, to do this noble Lord juſtice, circular ¶ it 
letters are not the only record he would I} to 
falſify or evade. He endeavoured laſt co 
Monday to retract his words; and mark Ii he: 
how he mended the matter! © we ſhall for | 
ever perplex and deſtroy debate, if we refer 
to former days; it ts impoſſible to recollef 
the words of a former debate; but I am ſure 
I did not uſe the word © petitioners,” I uſed 
the word hetitions, and J only ſaid, that the 
motion of the noble Lord (Lord Shelburne) 
would produce factious petitions.) 

Lord STORMONT. * It is the moſt 
unconſtitutional attempt, contrary to the 
bill of rights, &c. &c. &c. for the people, or 
any aſſembly of the people, or any man 
among the people (take care, Mr. Fox) to 
influence parliament by reference to, or 
comments on, their debates. The influence 
of the Crown, in the exerciſe of its diſcretion, 
is not cognizable by Parliament; for it cu 
would ceaſe to be a diſcretional exerciſe, if it I of 
were ſubject to parliamentary diſcuſſion.” 4 

Lord BATHURST. Whatever county 
meetings may be held, whatever aſſociations of Ii fe. 
the people may be carrying on, I ſhall think I K. 

it 
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it my duty (he is Preſident of the Council!) 
to oppoſe whatever tends to ſubvert the 
conſtitution, and ſhake the crown on the 
head of his preſent Majeſty.” 

LORD ThHuRLow. © I admit æconomi- 
cal reform is the wiſh of the people,—in 
general; but not with the particularity that 
is pretended: for I deny that the perſons 
whoſe names are annexed to the petitions 
that are hawked about from alehouſe to ale- 
houſe, have or can have knowledge of 
the objects that the reſpective clauſes re- 
gard. That ſuch perſons ſhould have 
knowledge, of ſuch a nature! It is not poſ- 
lible; and that's one reaſon, my Lords, that 
it is not true. Of the influence of the Crown, 
it will be difficult to prove that it is greater 
now than in the reign of King Melliam. Let 
it and, that the ſituation of the great branch 
of our legiſlative, inveſted as it is with exe- 
cutive power, the gift and the taking away 
of great and numerous places, 1s and muſt be 
«ſituation of great power and influence.” 

Lord CHATHAM. If they thus per- 
levere in miſleading and miſadvizing the 
King, I will not ſay that they can alienate the 
affections 


affections of his ſubjects from his crown, but 
I will affirm, that they will make the crown 
not worth his wearing. I will not ſay that 
the King 1s betrayed, but J will oo 


that the kingdom 1s undone,” 


March, 1780. 
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To the Right Honourable the Lords Spi- 
ritual and Temporal of England, and the 
Sixteen Peers of Scotland, 


— Not as @ boundary between the power of the 


Prince, and the weakneſs of the People, but 45 
_ the link which connects them both, 


My Loxns, 


URGENT as the buſineſs of the time has 
been, ſince I had the honour of addreſſing 
the noble and learned Speaker of your 

Aſſembly, 


Io 
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Aſſembly, I preſume that apology is re- 
quiſite rather for my long omiſſion than my 
preſent attention to your Lordſhips. Now, 
indeed, it were unpardonable not to advert 
to the eventful importance of your ſitua. 
tion: and of whatever condu@ you ſhall 
be pleaſed to purſue. You hold at this 

moment the balance of peace in England. 
But before we conſider the extraordina- 
ry opportunity of your preſent power, it 
may be proper to pay ſome attention not 
only to your preſent but your former and 
uniform character, in order to remove ſome 
extraordinary ſuſpicions which have moſt 
unjuſtly been imagined againſt you. Your 
Lordſhips would hardly conceive the 
ſtrange nature of theſe ſcandals, if you had 
not received ſome knowledge of them from 
an exalted and learned perſon among your- 
ſelves. Peers of ancient rank, the faith- 
ſul repreſentatives of illuſtrious and whig 
predeceſſors, could ſcarcely believe that im- 
putations were entertained againſt them of 
a deſign to impair the juſt power of the 
Crown, and to undermine the throne that 
their anceſtors had eſtabliſhed; till they 
had 
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had the aſtoniſhing proof of a formal ac. 
cuſation, from the keeper of his Majeſty 
conſcience. Other of your Lordſhips, 
whoſe political opinion and wiſhes, on mo. 
tives of honourable conviction, doubtlek 
have concurred with the ſentiments of the 
court rather more than the whig families 
of the country have found proper to do, muſt 
have been at leaſt equally ſurpriſed, to hear 
of the immediate danger to monarchy, from 
the hoſtile , encroachments of the noble. 
How did the meek ſpirit of the Right Re- 
verend Bench wonder at the new revela- 
tions of the learned Lord; when inſtead of 
their wonted chriſtian ſubjection to the pou- 
ers that be, they found themſelves metamor- 
phoſed into a ſour ariſtocracy;“ con- 
federated with the Sixteen Peers of Scot- 
land, againſt the head of the church and 
Sovereign of the State. Fortunately theſe 
charges furniſh their own refutation in the 
immediate conſequence they are intended 
to produce; for while this great criminal 
judge of equity arraigns you of ſuch dan- 
gerous deſigns againſt the King's power, he 
infers and is always juſtified, in fact, how- 


ever 
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ever ſtrange the argument may ſeem, that 
you are, therefore, to ſubmit your honour 
and parliamentary independence to the ab- 
flute and unqueſtionable diſcretion of the 
Crown. The ſour ariſtocracy with which 
he begins his proceſs ſoon loſes its aceſcent 
quality, and reſolves at laſt into all the 
ſweets of ſubmiſſion. 

In juſtice to the publick, of which your 
Lordſhips conſtitute ſo honoured a part, 1 
have defired to vindicate your innocence, as 
it deſerves, againſt theſe injurious aſper- 
lons; and I truſt that the other inſinuations 
of that learned perſon againſt your honour, 
ngredients, as 1t were, of the ſour ariſto- 
cracy which he ſuppoſed, will be found 
equally groundleſs. I cannot conceive, for 
nſtance, the Firſt Lord of the Treaſury, 
whom he deſpiſes and defends, is authoriſed, 
by the example of any of your Lorſhips, 
lo fight, at the head of rotten boroughs, a- 
gainſt the counties of England. When the 
lapſe of time,” as the learned Lord expreſſ- 
ed it, devolves to individual noblemen a 
power of nominating members of Parlia- 
ment, though ſome of his - friendſhips may 

have 
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have afforded him much electioneering ex. 
perience; yet I can ſcarcely believe even 
his learned authority, that any of your 
Lordſhips would fight your rotten boroughs, 
or fabricate your rotten proteſts, again 
the landed intereſts and landed ſenſe « 
England. Let us rather ſuppoſe, accord. 
ing to ſome examples which this county 
gratefully acknowledges, that when ſuch 
patronage veſts in the perſons of the noble, 
it will be exerciſed, not more for their own 
honour, than for the happineſs of the peo- 
ple: let us hope, in conformity to thoſ 
illuſtrious examples, that the nobles of this 
country forget not they are citizens, but 
that, feeling the ſpirit of popularity pervade 
their order, as it muſt pervade and animate 
every order in a free government, they 
gladly reciprocate to the people authonty 
and ſupport ;. knowing that the beſt exer- 
tion of their influence for the publick cauſe, 
is to eſtabliſh their firm connection on the 
ground of honour, cemented only by pub- 


lick and conſiſtent principle. Such nobles 
think it their beſt ſervice to fill their pha- 


lanx, and fight under the ſame banner, with 
the 
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the beſt abilities and virtues of the country; 
with men, whoſe unremitted and unrewarded 
abours, in every capacity they have ſtood 
n, have given honour to private ſtation, 
and profeſſion, and added luſtre to the moſt 
lluſtrious. 1 

When ſuch connections are ſo confirmed, 
hey are too ſtrong for the ambition of 
power to break, and too virtuous for cor- 
uption to undermine, or for calumny to 
raduce. They are in its true and genuine 
enſe, the ariſtocracy of a free country, or, 
$ a modern eloquent authority well defined 
t, the union of the beſt men againſt the worſt, 
n ſupport of the rights both of the Crown 
nd the People. They are not that mon- 
tous and baſtard ariſtocracy, ſour indeed, 
ad bitter both to the people and the prince; 
which would ſubdue both to its own ava- 
ice and ambition, which forbore not to in- 
ale, ut the perſon of majeſty in gratification of 
the own pride, as it has uniformly trampled 
ub-· en the liberties of England in purſuance of 
les Scotch ſyſtem. Of ſuch an ariſtocracy, 
ha · ¶ any disjecta membra yet remain; if ſome 
ihre pretended to ſeparate from counſels, in 
the which 
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which they profeſs no man of conſcience or me 
honour can act, and yet continue in eſfed tat 
to ſupport thoſe counſels ; if others, with 
the completeſt contempt for the perſon « 
the Miniſter, as eminent and high- minded 
talents muſt contemn diſhonour, yet con. 
tinue to ſcreen his meaſures from public [pa 
indignation ; if they defend him by decryingl art 
the publick voice, and vilifying the petitions 
of the people, avowing the increaſed and in. 
creaſing influence of the crown againſt the 
independency of parliament, your coun 
conjures you, my Lords, to beware of fu 
men. Maintain the true honours of you 
Houſe, the noble and hereditary eſtate ol 
a free Legiſlature, againſt ſuch men and 
ſuch conduct. | | | 
The importance of this conſideration ol 
your Lordſhips' character, ſacred as it ought 
to be without doors as well as within, has 
led me into greater length than I foreſav 
For the preſent, therefore, I poſtpone m 
other conſideration of the extraordinary anc 
eventful ſituation in which your Lordſhip! 
at preſent ſtand. I poſtpone it the more 
willingly, becauſe this day will. complete the 


meaſure 
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meaſure of its importance. The repreſen- 


atives of the people, as the Houſe of Com- 
mons have at laſt approved themſelves, will 
this day again defeat the Miniſter of the 
Crown. It will then be in the wiſdom of 
your Lordſhips to decide between the de- 
pair of deſpotiſm and the triumph of popu- 
arity ; to flatter with a faint and falſe hope 
the gaſps of ambition, or to facilitate and 
partake, what you cannot prevent, THE 
VICTORY OF THE PEOPLE. 


March 20, 1780. 
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THE WHIG's ADDRESS. 


TO 
The Memorable Hundred & Eighity-eigliti. 


GENTLEMEN, 


As you do not yet know the duty of 
the day, permit me to pre-occupy your 
attention with a few obſervations on the na- 
ture of the ſervice you may poſſibly be 
ordered upon, and to repreſent to your 
intereſt the alternative conſequence of your 
obedience or diſobedience to ſuch orders. 
A bill has been brought into parliament, 
to effect a reformation in the publick co- 


* The number of members of the Houſe of Commons 
who voted againſt Sir George Saville's motion, for a liſt o 
all the ſubſiſting penſions granted by the Crown. The 
motion was made on the 1th day of February, 1780; but 
by the ſudden illneſs of the Speaker, the debate was pol 
poned to the 21ſt of the ſame month; when the motio 
was negatived by a majority of Two only; the minor!) 


being 186, and the majority 188, 
1 nom 
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nomy, both of the purſe and the govern- 
ment of the ſtate. That a bill, whoſe direct 


objects are the property and liberty of the 


people, ſhould be the anxious hope of a 
people. impoveriſhed, and almoſt enſlaved, 
is not extraordinary. That a bill, of ſuch a 
deſcription, is the antipathy of a corrupted 
and corrupting Adminiſtration, 1s certain. 
Fear, however, compelled their acquieſcence 
in the firſt inſtance ; and it was determined, 
(moſt of you now know 1t) only to ſuggeſt 


delay; to wait for occaſion; and to ſeize 


the firſt that ſhould offer, of annihilating 
the bill; when it was hoped that the popu- 


lar anxiety might have ſubſided. The 
vigilance of the people, and the people's 
friends, has hitherto baffled the Miniſter ; 
and now he 1s driven to the wall. He is in 


the forlorn hope to-day. He will either 


attempt ſome oppoſition to its ſecond read- 
ing, (for you know that his promiſe of the 
contrary is nothing ;) or he will oppoſe its 
being committed immediately ; or he will at 
once give up the conteſt, and ſtrike to the 
people of England, as he has done to Ame- 

VOL, 1. R rica 
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rica and Ireland. If the latter event takes 
place, my expoſtulation 1s unneceſſary ; but 
if he attempt either of the former, or in any 
form of procraſtination endeavour to ob- 
ſtrut the progreſs of the bill, conſider the 
certain conſequence of your ſupporting him 
in a majority. It will be this ;— 

The committees of correſpondence, 
throughout the counties of England, will 
inſtantly communicate the fact, with all its 
circumſtance and explanation; the nature 
of the bill, and the nature of its rejection; 
with an exact account of the names and ſitu- 
ation of the men who reject it. England 
will then ſee that thoſe, and almoſt only 
thoſe, who either hold places under the 
Crown, receive penſions from the Miniſter, 
or have invaded us from the northern part 
of the iſland, are the perſons who conſpire 
againſt the property .and liberty of the peo- 
ple. I would rather leave to your imagi- 
nation all the conſequences of ſuch a contem- 
plation : but as probably you do not yet 
know much of the committed ſpirit of the 
country, it may be fair to adviſe you, that 


very 
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very poſſibly they may proceed to vote you 
enemies to this country, and not the repre- 


ſentatives of the people. 


With more pleaſure, and fewer words, 
let me exhort your attention to the honour- 
able and the ſafe, and in point even of in- 
tereſt, the wiſe alternative. Break the diſ- 
graceful chains that have ſo long bound you 
to an abandoned Adminiſtration; and retain 
from the forgiveneſs of the people what you 
cannot longer withhold from their indigna- 
tion. Not the gifts, but the givers have diſ- 
graced you. Your places, your penſions, even 
the country of ſome of you, cannot juſtly ſub- 
jet you to poſitive reproach. It is only as 
they have inclined and debaſed you into infa- 
mous ſervility, that they have grown prover- 
bial in the contempt of mankind. But in 
prudence, if not in honour, aſſume the virtue 
if you have it not; nor longer devote your- 
ſelves to common ruin with the falling edifice 
of corruption. It ſhakes already to its foun- 
dation ; the breath of the people will level 
it for ever. 


GENUINE 


GENUINE ABSTRACTS 
| FROM 
TWO SPEECHES 
or THE LATE 
EARL OF CHATHAM, 


HIS REPLY TO THE EARL OF SUFFOLK. 


WITH A 
PREFACE AND NOTES. 
— ———ͤ— — 


— 6 Quanto majis admiraremini, fi audiſſitis ipſum! 
AMſchines de Demoſthene, Cic. de Oratore. 


A 


[ Theſe Abſtracts were originally printed for J. Dodſley, 
in the year 1779. And they have ſinee been re-pub- 


liſhed, without the Preface, by Mr. Almon, in his Anec- hy 
dotes of Lord Chatham's Lite, But as the Preface is by 
too cloſely connected with the AbſtraQts to be publiſhed * 
ſeparately, as it is in truth an animated picture of the a 
manner in which theſe celebrated ſpeeches were deli- 

vered, and as the one has been no leſs admired for its d 
elegance, than the others have aſtoniſhed all who heard ſc 
the noble ſpeaker, for their extraordinary accuracy, it n 


were an injuſtice to the MEMORY of Mr, Boyd, to 
omit them in a collettion of his Works. 


PREFACE 


Mn BOY BY» 


THE Editor of the following Abſtracts 
hopes, that ſome introduttory explanation 
will not be unacceptable, of the manner in 
which they have been preſerved, and the 
allowances with which they ſhould be read. 

Soon after the reſpective dates of their 
delivery, he was favoured with the manu- 
ſcript copies, by the gentleman whoſe me- 
mory had ſerved him ſufficiently to commit 
them to writing,---with an exactneſs unuſual 
in the recital of publick debates. For, if 
the reader were fortunate enough to have 
heard them pronounced, he will here recol- 
left, not only the ſubſtance, but in great 
meaſure, the form and phraſe in which they 
were ſpoken. 

It muſt be obſerved, that this recital pro- 
ſeſſes to extend only to parts of the ſpeeches 
actually 
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actually delivered by Lord Chatham. It is 


not perhaps within poſſibility, that the un- 


aſſiſted memory of one perſon ſhould retain, 
verbatim, the whole of ſuch ſpeeches. But 
the Editor knows it was the wiſh and care 


of his friend, faithfully to repreſent as much 


as was poſſible of the great original; ſub- 
mitting to give an incomplete rather than a 

ſpurious likeneſs. It was particularly his 
| Rudy to preſerve the genuine diction of the 
noble ſpeaker ;---as, of all the characteriſ- 
tick features by which his oratory was dif- 
tinguiſhed, none was more eminent than the 
bold purity and claſſical force of his phraſe- 
ology.---It was ſo ſtrong and ſingular as to 
deſerve, and at the ſame time to —— 
an exact recollection. 

For the authenticity of theſe Abſtracts, it 
were perhaps ſufficient to refer to themſelves: 
their peculiar energy of ſtyle and ſentiment, 
is their beſt authentication. But, beſides 
this internal evidence, the Editor has alſo 
+ the ſatisfaction of aſſuring the Publick, that 
the concurring approbation of many accu- 
rate and reſpectable judges have given ſanc- 

6 tion 
1 
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ion to the faithfulneſs of his friend's b __ 


ſentation—-as far as it extends. 


It may be proper to wid that from 
poſterior recollection of ſome paſſages, and 
revival of a few others in his memory, by 
converſation, or deſultory hints in news- 
papers, the Editor's friend could have 
greatly increaſed the bulk of theſe tran- 
ſcripts ; and correctly too, as to matter; but 
the mode of expreſſion was loſt. Fugerat 
irrevocabile verbum. And he was as un- 
willing to interpolate any language of his 
own, as he was unable to render it conſiſt 
ent with the genuine ſtyle of the great ori- 
yinal *. 

But the candour and imagination of the 
reader muſt ſupply another deficiency in 
our repreſentation of Lord Chatham's ora- 
tory, more affecting our purpoſe of exhibit- 
ng its true likeneſs, than the partial imper- 


* This, it is hoped, will be ſufficient apology to the 
reader, for the abruptneſs in the beginning of the firſt 
leech ; which the Editor's friend unfortunately did not 
ear, and would not preſume to ſupply.— Before he came 
into the houſe, Lord Chatham had been {peaking for 
ſome time, 


fection 
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fection we have mentioned.---Thoſe who WW cha 
have been witneſſes to the wonders of his MW the 
eloquence---who have liſtened to the muſick 
of his voice, or trembled at its majeſty... 
who have ſeen the perſuaſive gracefulnels of W 11, 
his action, or have felt its force ;---thoſe ing 
who have caught the flame of eloquence 
from his eye---who have rejoiced in the glo- 
ries of his countenance---or ſhrunk from his 
frowns,---will remember the reſiſtleſs power 
with which he impreſſed conviction. In 
theſe ſketches of his original genius, they 
will read what they have heretofore heard; 
and their memory will give due action to the 
picture, by refiguring to their minds what 
they have with admiration ſeen.— But, to 
thoſe who never heard nor ſaw this accom- 
pliſhed orator, the utmoſt effort of imagina- 
tion will be neceſſary, to form a juſt idea of MI 0 


that combination of excellence, which gave WM che 
perfection to his eloquence :---his elevated M an 
aſpect, commanding the awe and mute at- ch. 


tention of all who beheld him; whilſt a MF a 
certain grace in his manner, conſcious of all 
the dignities of his ſituation, of the ſolemn 
ſcene he acted in, as well as his own exalted © 
character, 
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character, ſeemed to acknowledge and repay 
the reſpect he received ;---his venerable form, 
bowed with infirmity and age ; but ani- 
mated by a mind which nothing could ſub- 
due ;---his ſpirit ſhining through him, arm- 
ing his eye with lightning, and cloathing 
his lips with thunder ;---or, if milder topics 
offered, harmoniſing his countenance” in 
ſmiles, and his voice in ſoftneſs ;---for the 
compals of his powers was infinite. As no 
idea was too vaſt, no imagination too ſub- 
lime, for the grandeur and majeſty of his 
manner; fo no fancy was too playful, nor 
any alluſion too comic, for the eaſe and 
gayety with which he could accommodate to 
the occaſion. But the character of his ora- 
tory was dignity : this preſided throughout; 
giving force, becauſe ſecuring reſpect, even 


to his ſallies of pleaſantry. This elevated 


the moſt familiar language, and gave novelty 
and grace to the moſt familiar alluſions ; ſo 
that, in his hand, even the crutch became 
a weapon of oratory “. 


This 


* Telum Oratoris, Cic.—“ You talk, my Lords, of 
** conquering America—of your numerous friends there, 
"to 
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This extraordinary perſonal dignity, ſup- His 
ported on the baſis of his well-earned I from 
fame, at once acquired to his opinions an I ſagac 
aſſent which is {lowly given to the argument I ſeem 
of other men. His aſſertions roſe into 
proof; his foreſight became prophecy, 
Beſides the general ſanction of his character, 
and the deciſive dignity with which he pro- 
nounced his ſentiments, it was alſo well 
known that he carefully cultivated the moſt 
authentick channels of intelligence. And it 
was an additional and juſt praiſe to him, 
that he exerted the great influence of his 
name, and his other opportunities, to invel- 
tigate the pureſt ſources of political infor- 
mation. But as the activity of his publick 
zeal ſtimulated him to ſuch exertion ; ſo the {Wijed 
ſuperiority of his genius directed him to ber 
higher ſources. For other men, even the 
mechanical medium of official knowledge is . But 
a ſphere too laborious. Though Lord Chat- W' « 


ham's duty did not diſdain, his Tpirit ſoared i au 
above ſuch little adventitious advantages. _ 
« to annihilate the Congreſs—and your powerful forces by. 
to diſperſe her army: I might as well talk of drivine cab 
« them before me with this crutch,” LoRD CHATHAM- the 


His 
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His was intelligence in a truer ſenſe, and 
tom the nobleſt ſource ;---* from his own 
1 agacious mind “.“ His intuition, like faith, 
t ſeemed ſuperior to the common forms of 
5 MW icaſoning. No clue was neceſſary to the 
. labyrinth illuminated by his genius. Truth 
„Jaame forth at his bidding, and realiſed the 
„uih of the philoſopher :---ſhe was ſeen and 
beloved. 

It is by no means in the intention or the 
lmits of this paper, and {till leſs within the 
abilities of the writer, to analyſe all the 
dratory of Lord Chatham, or give a full 


.und juſt deſcription of excellence ſo various. 
q He is his own beſt expoſitor. In a debate, 1770, on 


de papers relative to Falkland's Iſland, he explained this 
ubjeQ, for the benefit of miniſters. © Let them not ſcreen 
' themſelves behind the want of intelligence: they had 
* * intelligence :—I know they had: —If they had not, 
they are criminal; and their excuſe is their crime.— 
But I will tell theſe young miniſters the true ſource 
t- of intelligence: It is ſagacity ;—ſagacity to compare 
ed auſes and effects; to judge of the preſent ſtate of 
things, and diſcern the future, by careful review of 
the paſt.— Oliver Cromwell, who aſtoniſhed mankind 
ces dy his intelligence, did not derive it from ſpies in the 
ing cabinet of every prince in Europe; he drew it from 
the cabinet oſ his own ſagacious mind.“ 


Iis = 
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If the few imperfect hints that have been 
offered, can convey any idea of the vigour 
and animation of his' manner, they will haye 
attained their purpoſe : and the remains of 
his eloquence will afford proportionate plea- 
ſure; © even in his aſhes ſhall ſurvive ther 
wonted fires.” 


GENUINE 


GENUINE ABSTRACTS, 
f 8 & c. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Jan. 20, 1775. 


THE Earl of Dartmouth, then Secretary 
State for America, produced * official 
\merican papers. 

The EARL of CHATHAM, after 8 
weighing againſt the dilatorineſs of admi- 
iſtration, &c. proceeded as follows: 

— © But as I have not the honour of 
ceſs to his Majeſty, I will endeavour to 
ranſmit to him, through the conſtitutional 
channel of this houſe, my ideas of America, 
b reſcue him from the miſadvice of his pre- 
ent miniſters. I congratulate your Lord- 
lips that the buſineſs is at 216 entered upon, 


N by 
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by the noble Lord's * laying the papers 
before you. As I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip 
too well apprized of their contents, I hope 
am not premature, in — my. m 
preſent motion : 

That an humble Addreſs be peel i 
« to his Majeſty, humbly to deſire and be 
„ ſeech his Majeſty, that in order to ope 
„the way towards a happy ſettlement of 
* the dangerous troubles in America, b 
beginning to allay ferments and ſoſie 
« animoſities there; and above all, for pre 
« venting in the mean time any ſudden anc 
« fatal cataſtrophe at Boſton, now ſuffer 
„ ing under the daily irritation of an àm 
1 before their eyes, poſted in their town 
it may graciouſly pleaſe his Majeſty tha 
e immediate orders may be diſpatched tc 
General Gage, for removing his Majelty' 
forces from the town of Boſton as foor 
* as the rigour of the ſeaſon, and other cir 
« curſtances indiſpenſable to the ſafety an 
accommodation of the ſaid troops, m 
render the ſame prafticable,” “. 


Lord Dartmouth, 
I wi 
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« I wiſh, my Lords, not to loſe a day in 
this urgent. preſſing criſis; an hour now, 
loſt in allaying the ferment in America, may 
produce years of calamity; for my own 
part, I will not; deſert for a moment the 
conduct of this mighty buſineſs, from the 
firſt to the laſt; unleſs nailed to my bed 
by the extremity of ſickneſs, I will give it 
unremitted attention ; I will knock at the 
door of this ſleeping and confounded Mini- 
try, and will rouſe them to a ſenſe of their 
mportant danger. 

“When Iſtate the importance of the Colo- 
mes to this country, and the magnitude of 
danger hanging over this country, from the 
preſent plan of miſadminiſtration practiſed 
againſt them, I deſire not to be underſtood 
to argue a reciprocity of indulgence between 
England and America. I contend not for 
indulgence, but juſtice to America: and I 
ſhall ever contend that the Americans juſtly 
owe obedience to us in a limited degree. 
they owe obedience to our ordinances of 
trade and navigation ; but let the line be 
klfully drawn between the objects of thoſe 
ordinances, and their private internal pro- 
VOL, 1. 8 perty; 
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perty; let the ſacredneſs of their property 
remain inviolate; let it be taxable only 
by their own conſent; given in their pro- 
vincial aſſemblies; —elſe, it will ceaſe to 
be property, —As to the metaphyſical refine. 
ments attempting to ſhew that the Ameri. 
cans are equally free from obedience and 
commercial reſtraints, as from taxation for 
revenue, as being unrepreſented here: I 
pronounce them futile, frivolous, and 
groundleſs. I 
“When I urge this makes of recalling 
the troops from Boſton, I urge it on this 
preſſing principle, that it is neceſſarily pre- 
paratory to the reſtoration of your peace, 
and the eſtabliſnment of your proſperity.— 
It will then appear that you are diſpofed 
to treat amicably and equitably; and to 
conſider, reviſe, and repeal, if it ſhall be 
found neceſſary, as J affirm it will, thoſe 
violent acts and declarations which have 
diſſeminated confuſion throughout your em- 
pire. 
KReſiſtance to your acts was neceſſary as 
it was juſt; and your vain declarations of 
the omnipotence of parliament, and your 
imperious 
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imperious doctrines of the neceſſity of ſub- 
miſſion will be found equally impotent to 
convince or enſlave your fellow ſubjefts in 
America; who feel that tyranny, whether 
ambitioned by an individual part of the legi- 
ſlature or the“ bodies who compoſe it, is 
equally intolerable to Britiſh ſubjetts. 

« The means of enforcing this thraldom 
are found to be as ridiculous and weak in 
practice, at they are unjuſt in principle. 
Indeed I cannot but feel the moſt anxious 
ſenſibility for the ſituation of General 
Gage, and the troops under his command; 
thinking him as I do, a man of humanity 
and underſtanding; and entertaining, as I 


> A favourite idea prevailed, and was often urged in ar- 
to ment by Adminiſtration, © that abſolute paſſive obedi- 
ence is due to all poſſible acts of the legiſlature, which 
©* muſt tiot, in any caſe whatever, be queſtioned, much leſs 
fe Il © refiſted by the people.” Mr. Locke. thought other- 
Ve wiſe; as his able and conſtitutional expounder, Lord 
Camden, has often demonſtrated. But in truth, it is a 
point rather of practical policy. If, however, the poſtu- 
latum were admitted in ſpeculation, the inference will not 


as reach from Weſtminſter to Boſton. It will remain to be 
of WI proved, that our lords ſpiritual and temporal have privilege in 

* America; and that our Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, 

ne their repreſentatives. 

US 


S 2 ever 
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ever will, the higheſt. reſpe&t, the warmeſt ö 
love, for the Byitiſh troops. — Their ſitua- t 
tion is truly unworthy; penned up pining 0 
in inglorious inactivity. They are an army I Y 
of impotence :—you may call them an I * 
army of ſafety and of guard; but they are f. 
in truth an army of impotence and con- ® 
tempt: and, to make the folly equal to the MW © 
diſgrace, they are an army of irritation and MW A 
vexation. But I find a report creeping MW ® 
abroad, that the Miniſters cenſure General P 
Gage's inactivity: let them cenſure him— Vi 
it becomes them—it becomes their Juſtice ne 
and their honour mean not to cenſure le 


his inaQtivity ;—it is a prudent and neceſ. in 
fary inaction: but it is a miſerable condi- ¶ vi 
tion, where dif grace is prudence, and where fo 


it is neceſſary to be contemptible. This WM © 
tameneſs, howeyer contemptible, cannot be 
cenſured; for the firſt drop of blood ſhed 
in civil and unnatural war might be imme. 
dicabile vulnus. | 

I therefore urge and conjure your Leak 
ſhips, immediately to adopt this conciliating 
meaſure;—I will pledge myſelf for its im- 
mediately producing conciliatory effects, by 


its 


{ 
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its being thus well-timed; but if you delay 
till your vain hope ſhall be accompliſhed, 
of triumphantly dictating reconciliation, 
you delay for ever. But admitting that 
this hope, which in truth is deſperate, 
ſhould be accompliſhed, what do you gain 
by the impoſition of your victorious ami- 
ty ?—you will be untruſted and unthanked. 
Adopt then the grace, while you have the 
opportunity of reconcilement ; or at leaſt 
prepare the way. Allay the ferment pre- 
vailing in America, by removing the ob- 
noxious hoſtile cauſe ;—obnoxious and un- 
ſerviceable; for their merit can only be in 
inaction: Non dimicare et vincere :” their 
victory can never be by exertions.— Their 
force would be moſt diſproportionately 
exerted againſt a brave, generous, and unit- 
ed people; with arms in their hands 
and courage in their hearts :—three mil- 
lions of people, the genuine deſcendants 
of a- valiant and pious anceſtry, driven 
to thoſe defarts by the narrow maxims 
of a ſuperſtitious tyranny. — And is the 
ſpirit of perſecution never to be appealed ? 
—Are 
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—Are the brave ſons of thoſe brave fore. 
fathers to inherit their ſufferings, as they 
have inherited their virtues? Are they ta 
fuſtain the infliction of the moſt oppreſſive 
and unexampled ſeverity ?—beyond the ac. 
counts of hiſtory or deſcription of poetry; 
—* Rhadamanthus habet duriſſima regna, 
caſtigatque, AUDITQUE:"—ſo ſays the viſeſt 
poet, and perhaps the wiſeſt ſtateſman 
and politician :—but our Miniſters ſay, the 
Americans muſt not be heard. They have 
been condemned unkeard ; the indiſcrimi 
nating hand of yengeance has lumped to 
gether innocent and guilty; with all the 
_ formalities of hoſtility has blocked up the 
town * and reduced to beggary and famine 
thirty thouſand inhabitants. 

But his Majeſty is adviſed that the union 
in America cannot laſt, Miniſters have 
more eyes than I, and ſhould have more 
ears; but from all the information I have 
been able to procure, I can pronounce it, 
an union, ſolid, permanent, and effectual.— 
Miniſters may ſatisfy themſelves, and delude 


©  ® Boſton, n 
he 
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the public, with the report of what they 
call commercial bodies in America.—They 
are not commercial: they are your pack- 
ers and factors; they live upon nothing 
for I call commiſſhon nothing; — I mean the 
miniſterial authority for this American in- 
telligence ; the runners for government, who 
are paid for their intelligence, But theſe 
are not the men, nor this the influence, to 
be conſidered in America, when we eſtimate 
the firmneſs of their union. Even to ex- 
tend the queſtion, and to take in the really 
mercantile circle, will be totally inadequate 
to the conſideration. Trade indeed in- 
creaſes the glory and wealth of a country; 
but its real wealth and ſtamina are to be 
looked for among the cultivators of the 
land:—in their ſimplicity of life, is found 
the ſimpleneſs of virtue, - the integrity and 
courage of freedom. Theſe true genuine 
ſons of the earth are invincible: and they 
ſurround and hem in the mercantile bodies; 
even if theſe bodies, which ſuppoſition I to- 
tally diſclaim, could be ſuppoſed to be diſaf- 
lected to the cauſe of liberty. Of this ge- 
neral ſpirit exiſting in the American nation; 

2 —— for 
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—for ſo I wiſh to diſtinguiſh the real and 
genuine Americans from the pſeudo-traders 
I have deſcribed — of this ſpirit of inde- 
pendence*, animating the nation of Ameri. 
ca, I have the moſt authentic information; 
At is not new among them; it is, and 
has ever been, their eſtabliſhed principle; 
their confirmed perſuaſion; it is their na- 
ture and their doctrine. 

« I remember ſome years ago when the 
ſtamp- act was in agitation, converſing in a 
friendly confidence with a perſon of un- 
doubted reſpect and authenticity, on that 
ſubject; and he aſſured me, with a certain- 
ty which his judgment and opportunities 
gave him, that theſe were the prevalent and 
ſteady principles of America;—That you 
might deſtroy their towns, and cut them off 
| ® (i. e). of legal liberty; —the in of freemen, 
contra-diſtinguiſhed to the dependent ſtate of ſlaves. It 


was thought neceſſary to ſpecify this idea, leſt Lord 

Chatham ſhould have been miſconceived to have imputed 
an original wiſh of drſconnexton from this country. On the 
contrary, when that fatal event did occur, his Lordſhip 
attributed it to a very different cauſe from the inclination 
of America.— That ſtate of independency into which 
«6 your meaſures hitherjo have driven her,.“ Ser next ſpeech. 
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from the ſuperfluities, perhaps the conveni- 
ences of life ; but that they were prepared 
to deſpiſe your power, and would not la- 
ment their loſs, whilſt they have—what, my 
Lords? their woods and their liberty. The 
name of my authority, if I am called upon, 
will authenticate the opinion irrefragably. 

* If illegal violences have been, as it is ſaid, 
committed in America; prepare the way, 
open the door of poſſibility, for acknow- 
ledgment and ſatisfaction: but proceed not 
to ſuch coercion, ſuch proſcription ; ceaſe 
your indiſcriminate infliftions ; amerſe not 
thirty thouſand—oppreſs not three millions 
for the fault of forty or fifty !—Such ſeveri- 
ty of injuſtice muſt for ever render incurable 
the wounds you haye already given your 
colonies ;—you 1rritate them to unappeaſable 
rancour.— What though you march from 
town to town, and from province to province; 
though you ſhould be able to enforce a 
temporary and local ſubmiſhon—which 1 
only ſuppoſe, not admit—how ſhall you be 
able to ſecure the obedience of the country 
you leave behind you in your progreſs? 
to graſp the dominion of eighteen hundred 

| miles 
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miles of continent, populous in valour, 
liberty, and reſiſtance ! 

This reſiſtance to your arbitrary ba 
of taxation might have been foreſeen:— lt 
was obvious from the nature of things, and 
of mankind; and above all, from the whig- 
giſh ſpirit flouriſhing in that country. The 
ſpirit which now reſiſts your taxation in 
America, 1s the *ſame which formerly oppo. 
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Not ſo, according to the political logic of admini- 
ſtration ; which would prove the Toryiſm of * this Ame. 
rican ſpirit.” In the debate for an addreſs, on the fir 
day of the ſeſſion, October 26, 1775, Mr. Fox urged, 
with his uſual ability, what he conceived to be whig 
principles, conſulting the good of the governed, rather 
than the governors; principles jealouſly ſecuring the right 
of the people againſt every encroachment of power: and 
theſe, he thought, had ſome relation to the cauſe and 
conduct of America, But the noble Lord, who is ſome- 
times rouſed by that gentleman's manner of ſpeaking, un- 
dertook to prove the contrary.— Adminiſtration are the 
Whigs; and the Americans are Tories. Adminiſtra- 
6 tion wiſh to maintain the power of parliament, which is 
the true whig-principle.—The Americans, on the con- 
* trary, would annihilate the authority of parliament, but 
*« profeſs themſelves willing to obey the crown:—the per- 
'* tet deſcription of a Tory! One would imagine, from 
ſuch reaſoning, © run mad,” (to borrow the phraſe of a 
right reverend politician) that his Lardſhip had ſtodied 
whiggiſm under his Grace, 


ſed 
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, ſed loans, benevolences, and ſhip-money, 
in England :—the ſame ſpirit which called 
all England on its legs, and by the bill of 
rights vindicated the Engliſh conſtitution : — 


4 the ſame principle which eſtabliſhed the 
„ MW eats fundamental, eſſential maxim of our 
eber ties, that no ſubject of England Jud be 
n I {x*4 but by his own, conſent. 

b This glorious ſpirit of whiggiſm animates 
„ bree millions in America: — who prefer 
„poverty with liberty, to gilded chains and 
t ſordid affluence; and who will die in de- 
d, Wl ſence of their rights as men, as freemen, 
8 


What ſhall oppoſe this ſpirit ?—aided by 
„dhe congenial flame glowing in the breaſts 
of every whig in England, to the amount, I 
nd hope, of double the American numbers? 
Ireland they have to a man. In that country, 
he joined as it is with the cauſe of the Colonies, 
and placed at their head, the diſtinction I 
is contend for, is and muſt be obſerved. —This 
country ſuperintends and controuls their 
r. trade and navigation; but they tax them» 
om Ml ſelves. And this diſtinction between exter- 
ml and internal controul is ſacred and in- 
ſurmountable; it is involved | in the abſtract 
ed nature 
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nature of things.— Property is private, indi. 
vidual, abſolute: — Trade is an extended 
and complicated conſideration ;—it reaches 
as far as ſhips can ſail, or winds can blow; 
it is a great and various machine: To te. 
gulate the numberleſs movements of its ſeve. 
ral parts, and combine them into effect, for 
the good of the whole, requires the ſuper. 
intending wiſdom and energy of the ſu- 
preme power in the empire. But this 
ſupreme power has no effect towards inter. 
nal taxation; for it does not exiſt in that 
relation; —there is no ſuch thing, u fuch 
idea in this conſtitution as a ſupreme power 
operating upon. property.—Let'this diſtine- 
tion then remain for ever aſcertained ; taxa- 
tion is theirs, commercial regulation is our. 
—As an American, I would recognize to 
England her ſupreme right of regulating 
commerce and navigation; as an Engliſh- 
man by birth and principle, I recognize to 
the Americans their ſupreme unalienable 
right in their property; a right whieh they 
are juſtified in the defence of to the laſt 
extremity. To maintain this principle 1s 
the common cauſe of the whigs on the other 
fide 
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ide of the Atlantic, and on this :—* Tis 
liberty to liberty engaged, that they will 
defend themſelves, their families, and their 
country. In this great cauſe they are im- 
moveably allied: it is the alliance of God and 
nature —-immutable, eternal. —fixed as the 
irmament of heaven !— 

To ſuch united force, what force ſhall _ 
oppoled ?— What, my Lords? A few regi- 
ments in America, and ſeventeen or eighteen 
thouſand.men at home ! The idea 1s too ridi- 


culous to take up a moment of your Lord- 


[hips' time. Nor can ſuch a national and 
principled union be reſiſted by the tricks 
of office, or miniſterial manceuvre. Laying 
of papers on your table, or counting noſes 
on a diviſion, will not avert or poſtpone 
the hour of danger :—it muſt arrive, my 
Lords, unleſs theſe fatal acts are done away; 
it muſt. arrive in all its horrors, and then 
theſe boaſtful miniſters, ſpite of all their 
confidence, and all their manceuvres, ſhall: 


be forced to hide their heads.—They ſhall 


be forced to a diſgraceful abandonment of 


their preſent meaſures and principles : prin- 
ciples which they avow, but cannot defend; 
---meaſures 
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—meaſures which they preſume to attempt, 
but cannot hope to effectuate. They can- 
not, my Lords, they cannot ſtir a ſtep ;— 
they have not a move“ left; — they are 
check-mated. 

But it is not repealing this act of als 
ment, or that act of parliament, it is not re- 
pealing a piece of parchment, that can re- 
ſtore America to our boſom: you muſt re- 
peal her fears and her reſentments; and you 
may then hope for her love and gratitude. 
But now, inſulted with an armed force, 
ous at Boſton; irritated with an hoſtile 


* An alluſion to the game of Cheſs. The King is the 
objet̃t of the game; and therefore the moſt valuable, 
though not the moſt powerful, piece on the board. Check- 
mate is that ſituation where he is ſo weakly ſupported by 
his pieces, or ſo entangled by their injudicious diſpoſition, 
that he cannot eſcape. This danger is often incurred by 
expoſing himſelf too much, and taking too active a part in 
the game. Vide Philidor, Analyſe du Jeu des Echecs.— 
It is certainly a noble and royal paſtime. Charles I. was 


actually playing at it in the Scots camp, when intelligence 


was brought to him of their final reſolution to betray him. 
In due praiſe of the royal ſteadineſs, the hiſtorian obſerves, 
that ** he continued his game without interruption.” See Hume's 
Hiſt. Eng.—or, as Lord Chatham once called it in the 
Houſe of Lords, © his AroLoGy for the Houſe of Stuart. 
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array before her eyes, her conceſſions, if you 
could force them, would be ſuſpicious and 
inſecure; they will be irato animo; they 
will not be ſound, honourable pactions of 
freemen ; they will be dictates of fear, and 
extortions of force.—But it is more than 
evident, that you cannot force them, princi- 
pled and united as they are, to your unwor- 
thy terms of ſubmiſhon---1t is impoſſible: 
and when I hear General Gage cenſured 
for inactivity, I muſt retort with indignation 
on thoſe, whoſe intemperate meaſures and 
improvident councils have betrayed him 
into his preſent ſituation.---His ſituation re- 
minds me, my Lords, of the anſwer of a 
French general in the civil wars of France. 
Monſieur Conde oppoſed to. Monſieur 
Turenne: He was aſked, how it happened 
that he did not take his adverſary priſoner, 
as he was often very near him: J'ai peur, 


replied Conde, very honeſtly, J'ai peur 


* qu'il ne me prenne; Im afraid he'll take 

ME, ö ey 
When your Lordſhips look at the papers 
tranſmitted us from America; when you 
conſider their decency, firmneſs, and wil- 
dom, 


— 
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dom, you cannot but reſpect their cauſe, 
and wiſh to make it your own.---For myſelf, 
I muſt declare and avow, that in all my 
reading and obſervation---and it has been 
my favourite ſtudy; I have read Thuci- 
dydes, and have ſtudied and admired the 
maſter-ſtates' of the world---that for ſolidity 
of reaſoning, force of ſagacity, and wiſdom 
of concluſion in ſuch a complication of 
difficult circumſtances, no nation or body 
of men can ſtand in preference to the gene- 
ral Congreſs at Philadelphia.---I truſt it is 
obvious to your Lordſhips, that all attempts 
to impoſe ſervitude upon ſuch men, to 
eſtabliſh deſpotiſm over ſuch a mighty con- 
tinental nation, muſt be vain, muſt be fatal. 
We ſhall be forced ultimately to retract, let 
us retract while we can, not when we muſt, 
I ſay we muſt neceſſarily undo theſe violent 


oppreſſive acts“: they muſt be repealed;--- 
* you 


* Atts of parliament paſſed the preceding ſeſſion ;— 
for ſhutting up the port of Boſton ; altering the charter 
of the Maſſachuſet's Bay, &c. The noble ſpeaker's pre- 
diction has been ſtrictly verified; the repeal of theſe aft 
was of laft, after three years ſucceſsleſs war, ſent out as 2 
peace-offering to the Congreſs of America: - whether 

with 
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you will repeal them; I pledge myſelf for it, 
that you will in the end repeal them; I ſtaks 
my reputation on it I will conſent to be 
taken for an idiot, if they are not finally re- 
bealed. Avoid then this humiliating, diſ- 
graceful neceſſity. With a dignity becom- 
ing your exalted fituation, make the firſt 
advances to concord, to peace, and to hap- 
pineſs: for that is your true dignity, to act 
with prudence and with juſtice,---That you 
ſhould firſt concede, is obvious from ſound 
and rational policy. --- Conceſſion comes 
with better grace and more ſalutary effect 
from the ſuperior power; it reconciles ſu- 
periority of power with the feelings of 
men; and eſtabliſhes ſolid confidence on 
the foundations of affection and gratitude. 
So thought a wiſe poet and a wiſe man 


in political ſagacity : the friend of Mecenas, 


and the eulogiſt of Auguſtus.---To him, the 
adopted ſon and ſucceſſor of the firſt Cæ- 
ſar, to him, the maſter of the world, he 


with a © dignity becoming the once exalted character of 
* this country, or through a diſgraceful humiliating ne- 
* ceſſity,” —let the feelings of this country confeſs. 


VOL. I. * wiſely 
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wiſely. urged this conduct of prudence and 
dignity; © Tr. _ tu parce ;---projice 
tela manu. 

Every motive therefore of juſtice and of 
policy, of dignity and of prudence, urges 
you to allay the ferment in America,---by a 
removal of your troops from Boſton,---by a 
repeal of your acts of parliament,---and 
by demonſtration of amicable diſpoſitions 
towards your Colonies. On the other 
hand, every danger and every hazard im- 
pend, to deter you from perſeverance in 
your preſent ruinous meaſures.---Foreign 
war hanging over your heads by a flight 
and brittle thread :---France and Spain 
watching your conduct, and waiting for the 
maturity of your errors;---with a vigilant eye 
to America, and the temper of your Colo- 
nies, more than to their own concerns, be 
they what they may. 

To conclude, my Lords: if the Miniſters 
thus perſevere in miſadviſing and miſleading 
the King, I vill not ſay that they can alienate 
the affections of his ſubjects from his crown; 
but I will affirm that they will make the crown 
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not worth kis wearing.---I will not ſay that 
the King 1s betrayed; but I will pronounce, 
that the ki 0 8 0 80 is undone.” 


The Reader will recollect that the pre- 
ceding ſpeech was made on Jan. 20, 1775. 
He will have obſerved that the motion 
which it accompanied, for removing his 
Majeſty's troops from Boſton, was urged by 
the Noble Speaker expreſsly on the ground 
of peaceavly accommodating the peace with 
America. He will remember that the only 
ground of diſpute then, was the taxation of 
that country claimed by this; the attempted 
exerciſe of which, had produced a riot at 
Boſton. The Independence of America was 
not then in contemplation: unleſs in the 
reveries of a reverend writer on the ſubject, 
who maintained a propoſition, memorable 
only for its fingularity; © that the Inde- 
* pendence of America would be a benefi- 
«* cial event for England.”---To the Ameri- 
cans it never occurred, unleſs for the refuta- 
tion of ſome injurious ſuſpicions, by the 

9 moſt 
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molt  folemn, abſolute, and expreſs difa, 
vowal. - | 
The noble Lord's motion was, however, 
rejected: and hoſtilities commenced at 
Lexington, on the 49th of the following 
April. 

It is unneceſſary to particularize the ſub. 
ſequent events, They are too well known, 
too ſeverely felt by every friend of his coun. 
try. Years of calamity,” fatally fulfil the 
prophecy of Lord Chatham. The Britiſh 
empire has ſuſtained” the © immedicabile 
„ vulnus” which his wiſdom would have 
averted. How he would have corre&ed 


the diſorder at its criſis, before it attained its 


deſperate malignity, ' will be ſeen in the fol- 
towing. ſpeech, on November 20th, 1777. 
His Majeſty's moſt gracious fpeech of that 


day is prefixed; that the © Confidence” and 


Hopes“ expreſſed in it by his Majeſty's 
Miniſters, may fairly ſtand in contraſt with 
. the opinions of Lord Chatham. Let hiſto- 


ry form the comment, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, + 


Nov. 20th, 1777. 
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H1s Majeſty opened the Seffion with the 
following moſt gracious Speech from the 
throne, © 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

„It is a great ſatisfaction to me, that I 
can have recourſe to the wiſdom and ſup- 
port of my Parliament, in this conjuntture, 
when the continuance of the "rebellion in 
North ' America demands our moſt ſerious 
attention, The powers which you have 
entruſted me with, for the ſuppreſſion of 
this revolt, have been moſt faithfully exert · 
ed; and I have a juſt confidence, that the 
conduct and courage of my officers, and the 
ſpirit and intrepidity of my forces, both by 
ſka and land, will, under the bleſſing of Di- 
vine Providence, be attended with ſucceſs. 
But as I am perſuaded that you will ſee the 
neceſſity of preparing for ſuch further ope- 


rations 
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rations as the contingences of the war, 
and the obſtinacy of the rebels, may render 
expedient; I am for that purpoſe purſuing 
the proper meaſures for keeping my land. 
forces complete to their preſent eſtabliſh, 
ment; and if I ſhould have occaſion to en. 
creaſe them, by contracting any new en. 
gagements, I rely on your zeal and publick 
ſpirit to enable me to make them good. 

] have received repeated aſſurances from 
foreign powers, of their pacific diſpoſitions; 
my own cannot be doubted: but, at this 
time, when the armaments in the ports of 
France and Spain continue, I have thought 
it adviſeable to make a conſiderable aug- 
mentation to my naval force; as well to 
keep my kingdoms in a reſpectable ſtate of 
ſecurity, as to provide an adequate protec- 
tion for the extenſive commerce of my 
ſubjects. And, as on the one hand, I am 
determined that the peace of Europe ſhall 
not be diſturbed by me, ſo, on the other, 1 
will always be a faithful guardian of the 
honour of the Crown of Great-Britain. 


« Gentlemen 
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« Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons; 

« I have ordered the eſtimates for the 
enſuing year to be laid before you, The 
various ſervices which I have mentioned-to 
you will unavoidably require large ſupplies: 
and nothing could. relieve my mind from 
the concern which I feel for the heavy 
charge which they muſt bring on my faith- 
jul people, but the perfect conviction that 
they are neceſſary for the welfare and * 
eſſential intereſts of my kingdoms, | 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

* I will ſteadily purſue the meaſures in 
which we are engaged, for the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of that conſtitutional ſubordination, 
which, with the bleſſing of God, I will 
maintain through the ſeveral parts of my 
dominions, But I ſhall ever be watchful 
for an opportunity of putting a ſtop to the 
effuſion of the blood of, my ſubjects, and 
the calamities which are inſeparable from a 
ſtate of war. And I ſtill hope, that the 
deluded and unhappy multitude will return 
to their allegiance; and that the remem- 
brance of what they once enjoyed, the re- 

gret 
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gret for what they have loſt, and the feelings 
of what they now ſuffer, under the arbitrary 
tyranny of their leaders, will rekindle in 
their hearts a ſpirit of loyalty to their ſove. 
reign, and of attachment to their mother. 
country ; and that they will enable me, 
with -the concurrence and ſupport of my 
parliament, to accompliſh what 1 ſhall con. 
ſider as the greateſt happineſs of my life, 
and the greateſt glory of my reign, the re. 
ſtoration of peace, order, and confidenct, 


to my American Colonies.” 


In anſwer to his Majeſty's moſt gracious 
ſpeech, Lord Percy moved their Lordſhips 
to concur in an Addreſs in the nee 
terms: 

That they, his Majeſty's moſt dutiſul 
and loyal ſubjetts, the Lords ſpiritual and 
temporal in parliament affembled, beg leave 
to return his Majeſty their humble thanks 
for his moſt gracious ſpeech _ the 


* throne: 


« To offer their coopretuletions to his 
Majeſty on the encreaſe of his domeſtic 


5 0 by the birth of another princeſs, 
and 
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and the recovery of his royal Conſort; who 
is moſt highly endeared to this nation; as 
well by her Majeſty's eminent and amiable 
virtues, as by every new pledge of ſecurity 
to our religious and civil liberties, 
That they are duly ſenſible of his Ma- 
jeſty's goodneſs in recurring to the advice 
and ſupport of his parliament in the preſent 
conjuncture, when the rebellion in North. 


America ſtill continues: and to return his 


Majeſty their unfeigned thanks for having 


communicated to them the juſt confidenca 
which his Majeſty repoſes in the zeal, intre- 


pidity, and exertions of his Majeſty's officers 
and forces both by ſea and land: but at the ſame 
time, that they entertain a well-founded hope 


of che important ſucceſſes, which, under the 


bleſſing of Providence, may be expected: 
That they cannot but applaud his Majeſty's 
unwearied vigilance and wiſdom, in recom- 
mending them to prepare, at all events, for 
ſuch further operations as the contingencies 
of the war, and the obſtinacy of the rebels 


may render expedient : —That they are 


therefore gratefully ſenſible of his Majeſty's 
conſideration, in purſuing tlie meaſures ne- 
ceſſary 
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ceſſary to keep his land- forces complete to 
the preſent eſtabliſhment ; and that they 
owe it both to his Majeſty and themſelves 
to ſay, that they ſhall chearfully concur in 
enabling his Majeſty to make good ſuch 
new engagements with foreign powers, for 
the augmentation of the auxiliary troops, as 
the weighty motives his Majeſty has ſtated, 
may induce him to contract. 
That it is with great ſatisfaction they 
learn, that his Majeſty receives repeated 
aſſurances from foreign powers of their 
pacific. diſpoſitions; and that, with hearts 
full of gratitude and admiration, they ac- 
knowledge his Majeſty's humane, ſteady, 
and dignified conduct, which is equally well 
calculated to demonſtrate to the world, his 
Majeſty's wiſh to preſerve the general tran- 
quillity of Europe, and his determination to 
maintain the honour... of the crown, the 
ſecurity. of theſe kingdoms, and the com- 
mercial intereſts of his ſubjects. N 
That they thankfully receive his Ma- 
jeſty's declaration of perſeverance now pur- 
ſuing, for the re-eſtabliſhment of a juſt and 
2 ſubordination through the 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral parts of his Majeſty's dominions ; 
and beg leave to aſſure his Majeſty, that 


they participate..the defire which at the 
fame time animates his royal breaſt, to ſee 
a proper opportunity for putting an end 


to the effuſion of blood, and the various 


calamities inſeparable from a ſtate of war. 

“ That the conſtant tenor of his Majeſty's 
reign has ſhewn, that his whole attention is 
employed for the ſafety and happineſs of all 
his people; and that, whenever their un- 
happy fellow-ſubjefts in North-America 
ſhall duly return to their allegiance, they 
ſhall readily,concur in every wile and ſalu- 
tary meaſure which can contribute to re- 
ſtore confidence and order, and to fix the 
mutual 'welfare of Great-Britain and her 
Colonies on the moſt ſolid and permanent 
foundations.” | 


Lozxd CHATHAM. *© I riſe, my Lords, 


to declare my ſentiments on this moſt 
ſolemn and ſerious ſubject. It has impoſed 
a load upon my mind, which I fear, nothing 
can remove; but which impels me to en- 


deavour 
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deavour its alleviation, by a free and unre 
ſerved communication of my ſentiments. 
In the firſt part of the addreſs, I 
have the honour of heartily concurring with 


the noble earl who moved it. No man 


feels fincerer joy than I do, none can offer 
more genuine congratulation on every ac. 
ceſſion of ſtrength to the proteſtant ſuctel, 
ſion: I therefore join in every congratula- 
tion on the birth of another princeſs, and 
the happy recovery of her Majeſty.—But 1 
muſt ſtop here—my ecourtly complaiſance 
will carry me no farther ;---I will not join in 
. congratulation on misfortune and diſgrace; 
I cannot concur in a blind and ſervile ad. 
dreſs, which approves and endeavours t6 
ſanctify, the monſtrous meaſures that have 
heaped difgrace and misfortune upon us 
that have brought ruin to our doors. This, 
my Lords, is a perilous and tremendous mo- 
ment? It is not a time for adulation ;---the 


ſmoothneſs. of flattery cannot now avail... 


cannot ſave us in this awful and rugged 
eriſis:—it is now neceſſary to inſtrutt the 
throne in the language of truth.. We muſt 
diſpel the deluſion and the darkneſs which 


envelop 
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envelop it, and diſplay, in its full danger 
and true colours, the ruin that 1 is * to 
our doors. 

This, my Lords, dre it is the 
proper function of this noble allembly, Ait 
ting as we da upon our honours its this 
houſe, the hereditary council of the Crown: 
And who. is the Miniſteruſiere is the 
Miniſter, that has dared.:to ſuggeſt to the 
throne the contrary, unconſtitutional lan- 
guage, this day delivered from it?. The ac- 
cuſtomed language from the. throne has 
been application to parliament for advice, 
and reliance on its conſtitutional advice and 
aſſiſtance; as it is the right of parlia- 
ment to give, ſo it is the duty of the 
crown to aſk it: L but on this day, and in 
this extreme momentous exigency, no reli- 
ance is repoſed on our conſtitutional coun- 
cils l- no advice is aſked from the ſober and 
enlightened care of parliament! but the 
Crown from itſelf, and by itſelf, declares an 
unalterable determmation to purſue mea- 
ſures---and what meaſures, my Lords?—the 
meaſures that 1 produced the imminent 


perils 
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perils that threaten us, the meaſures that 


have brought ruin to our doors. 

« Can the Miniſter of the day. now pre. 
ſume to expect a continuance of ſupport, in 
this ruinous infatuation ? Can - parliament 
be ſo dead to its dignity, and its duty, as to 
be thus deluded into the loſs of the one, and 
the violation of the other? — To give an 
unlimited credit and ſupport, for the ſteady 
perſeverance in meaſures;—that 1s the word 
and the conduct, not propoſed for our par- 
liamentary advice, but dictated and forced 
upon us—in meaſures, I ſay, my Lords, 
which have reduced this late flouriſhing 
empire to ruin and contempt!—* But ye 
t terday, and England might have hood 
© againſt the world ;—now none ſo poor to do 
«her. Teverence.”—I uſe the words of a 
poet; but though it be poetry, it is not 
fiction.—It is a ſhameful truth, that not 
alone the power and ſtrength of this coun» 
try are waſting away and expiring, but her 
well-earned glories, her true. honour, and 
ſubſtantial dignity, are ſacrificed, - France, 
up Lords, * inſulted you; ſhe has encou - 


raged 
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raged and ſuſtained America: and whether 
America be wrong or right, the dignity of 
this country ought to ſpurn at the officious 
inſult of French interference. The miniſ- 
ters and ambaſſadors of thoſe who are called 
rebels and enemies, are in Paris: in Paris, 
they tranſact the reciprocal intereſts of 
America and France.—Can there be a more 
mortifying inſult ?—Can even our Miniſters 
ſuſtain a more humiliating diſgrace?—Do 
they dare to reſent it? Do they preſume 
even to hint a vindication of their honour, and 
the dignity of the ſtate, by requiring the diſ- 
miſſal of the plenipotentiaries of America ?— 
Such is the degradation to which they have re- 
duced the glories of England !—The people 
whom they affected to call contemptible re- 
bels, but whoſe growing power has at laſt ob- 
tained the name of enemies; the people with 
whom they have engaged -this country-in 
war, and againſt whom they now command 
our implicit ſupport in every meaſure of 
deſperate hoſtility ;—this people, deſpiſed as 
rebels, or acknowledged as enemies, are 
abetted againſt you, ſupplied with every 
military ſtore, their intereſts. conſulted, and 

their 
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their ambaſſadors entertained, by your inves 
terate enemy aud our Minifters dare not 
interpoſe with dignity or effe&.--Is this the 
honour of a great kingdom ? Is chis the 
indignant ſpirit of England, who, * but 
yeſterday,” gave law to the houſe of Bour. 
bon? My Lords, the dignity of nations 
demands a deciſive conduct in a fituation 
like this. Even when the. greateſt prince 
that perhaps this country ever ſaw, filled 
our throne, the requifition of a Spaniſh ge- 
neral, on a fimilar ſubje&, was attended to, 
and complied with; for, on the ſpirited 
remonſtrance of the Duke of Alva, Eliza» 
beth found herfelf obliged to deny the 
Flemiſh exiles all countenance, ſupport, or 
even entrance into her dominions; and the 
Count Le Marque, with his few deſperate 
followers, was expelled the kingdom :—hap- 
pening to arrive at the Brille, and finding it 
weak in defence, they made themſelves maſ- 
ters of the place—and this was the pare 
tion of the United Provinces. 

66 My Lords, this ruinous and ignominl- 
ons ſituation, where we cannot act with 


ſucceſs, nor ſuffer with honour, calls upon 
| us 
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us to remonſtrate in the ſtrongeſt and loud- 
eft language of truth, to reſcue the ear of 
Majeſty from the deluſions which ſurround 
it—The deſperate ſtate of our arms abroad 
is in part known. No man thinks more 
highly of them than I do: I love and ho- 
nour the Engliſh troops; I know their vir- 
tues and their valour; I know they can 
atchieve any thing—except impoſſibilities; 
and I know that the conqueſt of Engliſh 
America is an tmpoſſubility. You cannot, I 
venture to ſay it, YOU CANNOT conquer 
America. Your armies laſt war effected 
every thing that could be effected; and 
what was it P—It coſt a numerous army, 
under the command of a moſt able Gene- 
ral *, now a noble Lord in this Houſe, a 
long and laborious campaign, to expel 5000 
Frenchmen from French America. — My 
Lords, YOU CANNOT CONQUER AMERICA, 
What is your preſent ſituation there? we 
do not know the worſt; but we know that 
in three campaigns we have done nothing, 


and ſuffered much. Beſides the ſufferings, 


* Sir Jeffery (now Lord) Amherſt. 
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perhaps total loſs, of the Northern force *.— 
The beſt appointed army that ever took the 
field, commanded by Sir William Howe, has 
retired from the American lines; e was ob. 
liged to relinquiſh his attempt; and with great 
delay and danger, to adopt a new and diſtant 
plan of operations. — We ſhall ſoon know, 
and in any event have reaſon to lament, what 
may have happened fince.—As to conqueſt, 
therefore, my Lords, I repeat, it is impoſſi- 
ble:—You may ſwell every expence, andeve- 
ry effort ſtill more extravagantly; pile and 
accumulate every aſſiſtance you can buy or 
borrow; traffic and barter with every little 
pitiful German prince, that ſells his ſubjedts 
to the ſhambles of a foreign prince ;—your 
efforts are for ever vain and impotent; 
doubly ſo from this mercenary aid on which 
you rely; for it irritates to an incurable 


* General Burgoyne's army. The hiſtory of it is ſhort. 
Moſt of its braveſt officers fell; and above half its num- 
bers: the REsT ſurrendered to the enemy on the 17th of 
OR. 1777. See the Gazettes. The account of this l 
toſs, as the noble ſpeaker's preſctence expreſſed it on the 
20th of November, arrived in England in the beginning 
of December. | 
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— the minds of your enemies. To 
over· run them with the mercenary ſons of 
rapine and plunder ;' devoting them, 'and 
their poſſeſſions, to the rapacity of hireling 
cruelty! If I were an American, as I am 
an Engliſhman, while a foreign troop was 
landed in my country, I never would lay 
down my arms—never—never—never! 

* Your own army is infected with the 
contagion « of theſe illiberal allies. —The ſpirit 
of plunder and of rapine is gone forth among 
them. — I know it —and notwithſtanding 
what the noble Earl“, who moved the ad- 
dreſs, has given as his opinion of our Ame- 
rican army, I know from authentic informa- 
tion, and the moſt experienced officers, that 


our diſcipline is deeply wounded, Whilſt _ 


this is notoriouſly our ſinking ſituation, 
America grows and flouriſhes : whilſt our 
ſtrength and diſcipline 1 is lowered, 1 riſes 
and improves. 

But, my Lords, who is the man, that in 
addition to theſe diſgraces and miſchiefs of 
our army, has dared to W and aſſo- 


* Lat Pere 
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ciate to our arms the tomahawk and ſcalp- 

ing · kniſe of the ſavage? To call into civi- 
lized alliance, the wild and inhuman lavage 
of che woods; to delegate to the mercileſs 
Indians, the defence of diſputed rights; and 
to wage the horrors of his barbarous war 
againſt our brethren? My Lords, theſe 
enormities cry aloud for redreſs and puniſh- 
ment; unleſs thoroughly done away, it will 
be a ſtain on the national character —it is a 
violation of the conſtitution—l believe it is 
_ againſt law.—It is not the leaſt of our na- 
tional misfortunes, that the ſtrength and 
character of our army are thus impaired ; — 
infected with the mercenary ſpirit of rob- 
bery and rapine—familiarized to the horrid 
ſcenes of ſavage cruelty, it can no longer 
boaſt of the noble and generous principles 
which dignify a ſoldier ; no longer ſympa- 
thize with the dignity of the royal banner, 
nor feel the pride, pomp, and circumſtance 
of glorious war.“ that make ambition vir- 
- tue!” What makes ambition virtue ?P—the 
ſenſe of honour. But is the ſenſe of honour 
conſiſtent with a ſpirit of plunder, or the 
practice of murder ? — Beſides theſe mur- 
1 derers 
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derers and plunderers, let me aſk our mini- 
ſters, what other allies have they acquired ? 
What other powers have they aſſociated” to 
their cauſe ? Have they entered into alli- 
ance with the King of the gypſies ? Nothing, 
my Lords, is too low or too ludicrous to 
be conſiſtent with their counſels. 

The independent views of America have 
been ſtated and afferted as the foundation 
of this addreſs. My Lords, no man wiſhes 


more 'for the due dependence of America 


on this country than I do. To preſerve it, 
and not to confirm that ſtate of indepen- 
dence into which your meaſures hitherto 
have driven them, is the object we ought to 
unite in attaining. The Americans, con- 
tending for their rights againſt arbitrary ex- 
actions, I love and admire; it is the ſtruggle 
of free and virtuous patriots : — but con- 
tending for independency and total diſcon- 
nection from England, as an Engliſhman, I 


cannot wiſh them ſucceſs; for, in a due 


conſtitutional dependency, including the an- 
cient ſupremacy of this country in regulat- 
ing their commerce and navigation, conſiſts 
the mtual happineſs and proſperity both of 

England 
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England and America. She derived aſſiſt- 
ance and protection from us; and we reaped 
from her the moſt important advantages: 
ſhe was, indeed, the fountain of our wealth, 
the nerve of our ſtrength, the nurſery and 
baſis of our naval power.—It is our duty, 


therefore, my Lords, if we wiſh to ſave our 


Country, moſt ſeriouſly to endeavour the 
recovery of theſe moſt beneficial. ſubjects: 
and in this perilous criſis, perhaps may he 
the only one in which we can hope for ſuc- 
cels ; for in their negociations with France, 
they have, or think' they have, reaſon to 


complain: though it be notorious that they 


have received from that power important 
ſupplies and aſſiſtance of various kinds, yet 
it is certain they expected it in a more 
deciſive and immediate degree: America is 
in ill humour with France, on ſome points 
that have not entirely anſwered her expedta- 
tions: let us wiſely take advantage of every 
poſſible moment of reconciliation. Beſides, 
the natural diſpoſition of America herſelf 
ſtill leans towards England, to the old habits 
of connection and mutual intereſt that united 
both countries: this was the eſtabliſhed ſen- 
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timent of all the continent; and ſtill, my 
Lords, in the great and principal part, the 


ſound part of America, this wiſe and affec- 


tionate diſpoſition prevails: and there is a 
very conſiderable part of America yet ſound 
- the middle and the ſouthern provinces; 
ſome parts may be factious and blind to 
their true intereſts ; but if we expreſs a wiſe 
and benevolent diſpoſition to communicate 
with them thoſe immutable rights of nature, 
and thoſe conſtitutional liberties, to which 


they are equally entitled with ourſelves; by 


a conduct ſo juſt and humane, we ſhall 
confirm the favourable, and conciliate the 
adverſe: —I ſay, my Lords, the rights 
and liberties to which they are equally 
entitled with ourſelves, but no more. T 
would participate to them every enjoyment 
and freedom which the colonizing ſubjects 
of a free ſtate can poſſeſs ; and I do not ſee 
why they ſhould not enjoy every fundamen- 
tal right in their property, and every origi- 
nal ſubſtantial liberty, which Devonſhire, or 
Surrey, or the county I live 1n, or any other 
county in England can claim ; reſerving al- 
ways, as the ſacred right of the mother- 

country, 
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country, the due conſtitutional dependency 
of the Colonies. The inherent ſupremacy 
of the ſtate in regulating and protecting the 


navigation and commerce of all her ſub- 


jects, is neceſſary for the mutual benefit and 
preſervation of every part, to conſtitute and 
preſerve the proſperous arrangement of the 
whole empire. 
The ſound parts of America, of which 
I have ſpoken, muſt be ſenſible of theſe 
great truths, and of their real intereſts. 
America is not in that ſtate of deſperate and 
contemptible rebellion, which this country 
has been deluded to beheve :—It is not a 
wild and lawleſs banditti, who, having 
nothing to loſe, might hope to ſnatch ſome- 
thing from public convulſions ;—many of 
their leaders and great men have a great 
ſtake in this great conteſt: the gentleman 
who conducts their armies, I am told, has 
an eſtate of four or five thouſand pounds a 
year: and when I conſider theſe, things, I 
cannot but lament the inconſiderate vio- 
lence of our penal acts, our declarations of 
treaſon and rebellion, with all the fatal 
effects of attainder and confiſcation. | 
| 3 
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e As to the diſpoſition of foreign powers, 
which is aſſerted to be pacific ® and friend- 
ly, let us judge my Lords, rather by their 
actions and the nature of things, than by in- 
tereſted aſſertions.— The uniform aſſiſtance 
ſupplied to America by France, ſuggeſts a 
different concluſion: The moſt important 
intereſts of France, in aggrandizing and en- 
riching herſelf with what ſhe moſt wants, 
ſupplies of every naval ſtore from America, 
muſt inſpire her with different ſentiments :— 
The extraordinary preparations of the 
Houſe of - Bourbon, by land. and by ſea, 
from Dunkirk to the Streights, equally 
ready and willing to overwhelm theſe de- 
fenceleſs iſlands, ſhould rouſe us to a ſenſe 
of their real diſpoſition and our own danger. 
Not five thouſand troops in England !— 
hardly three thouſand in Ireland What 
can we oppoſe to the combined force of our 
enemies ?—Scarcely twenty ſhips of the line 
fully or ſufficiently manned, that any admi- 
ral's reputation would permit him to take 


* See the King's Speech, page 278. 
| the 
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the command of *,__The river of Liſbon in 
the poſſeſſion of our enemies! The ſeas 
ſwept by American ptivateers :—Our chan- 
nel torn to pieces by them!—In this com- 
plicated criſis of danger, weakneſs at home 
and calamity abroad, terrified and inſulted 
by the neighbouring powers,—unable to ad 
in America, or acting only to be deſtroyed; 

where is the man with the forehead to 


In reply to the noble ſpeaker's aſſertion relative to 
the number of ſhips, &c. the firſt Lord of the Admiralty 
roſe in his place; and gave their Lordſhips official affur- 
ance ** that thirty-five ſhips of the line were then (Nov. 
„ 20, 1777) compleatly ready; that ſeven more would 
„be ready in a few weeks; in all roxTY-TWo: and 
that an admiral of the moſt acknowledged merit (he 
« then ſaid) and of the higheſt reputation, ADMIRAL 
„ KePPEL, was ready to take the command.“ —In 
March 1778, Admiral Keppel went to Portſmouth to 
take the command. He found * but six SH1Ps ready,” 
and thoſe in ill condition. See defence of Admiral Keppel. 
— On the goth of June, twenty ſhips of the line were 
ready, with which Admiral Keppel failed. Thirt- 
« two ſhips of the line then lay in Breſt water, beſides an 
« incredible number of frigates.” —[b:i4, The Engliſh 
fleet were forced to return, from this vaſt ſuperiority of 
this flect of France.—* A firſt Lord of the Admiralty, if 
he does not take care always to have a fleet ſuperior 
„ to both France and Spain, d:/erves 10 Joſe his head.'— 
Lok SANDWICH. 


promiſe 
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promiſe or hope for ſucceſs in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion? | or, from perſeverance in the meaſures 
that have driven us to it?—Who has the 
forchead to do ſo?—Where is that man ** 
ſhould be glad to ſee his face. 

* You cannot conciliate America To your 
preſent meaſures—you cannot ſubdue her by 
your preſent, or by any meaſures. What 
then can you do ?—You cannot conquer 
you cannot gain but you can 'addreſ3; you 
can lull the fears and anxieties of the mo- 
ment into an ignorance of the danger that 
ſhould produce them. But, my Lords, the 
time demands the language of truth: we 
muſt not now apply the flattering unction 
of ſervile compliance, or blind complai- 
ſance. In a juſt and neceſſary war, to 
maintain the rights or. honour of my. coun- 
try, I would ſtrip the ſhirt from my back to 
ſupport it: hut in ſuch a war as this, un- 
juſt in its principle, impracticable in its 
means, and ruinous in 1ts conſequences, I 
would not contribute a fingle effort nor a 
ſingle ſhilling.—I do not call for vengeance 
on the heads of thoſe who have been guilty 
AI only recommend to them to make their 

retreat, 
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retreat let them walk of;—and let them 
make haſte, or they may be aſſured that 
ſpeedy and condign Puniſhment will over. 
take them. | 

My Lords, I have ſubmitted to you 
with the freedom and truth which I think 
my duty, my ſentiments on! your preſent 
awful ſituation. I have laid before you the 
ruin of your-: power, the difgrace of your 
reputation; the pollution of your diſcipline, 
the contamination of your morals, the'com- 
plication of calamities, foreign and domeſtic, 
that overwhelm your ſinking country 
Your deareſt intereſts, your own liberties, 
che. conſtitution itſelf, totters to the founds- 
tion.—All this diſgraceful danger, this mul. 
titude of miſery, is the monſtrous offspring 
of this unnatural war. We have been de- 
ceived and deluded too long but let us 
now ſtop ſhort :—this is the' criſis, may be 
the only criſis *, of time and ſituation, to 


ie 


It cannot have eſcaped obſervation, with what ur- 
gent anxiety the noble ſpeaker has preſſed this point 
throughout his ſpeech; the critical neceſſity of inflantl 
treating with America. But the warning voice was 

heard 
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give us a poſſibility of eſcape from the fatal 
effects of our deluſions.— But if in an obſti- 
nate and infatuated perſeverance in folly, 
we meanly echo back the peremptory words 
this day preſented to us, nothing can ſave 
this devoted country from complete and 
final ruin. We madly ruſh into multiplied 
miſeries and © confuſion worſe confounded.” 

Is it poſſible, can it be believed, that 
miniſters are yet blind to this impending de- 
ſtruction? I did hope, that inſtead of this 
falſe and empty vanity, this overweening 
pride, engendering high conceits, and pre- 
ſumptuous imaginations, — that miniſters 
would have humbled themſelves in their 
errors, would have confeſſed and retratted 
them, and by an active though a late re- 
pentance, have endeavoured to redeem 
them.—But, my Lords, ſince they had 
neither ſagacity to foreſee, nor juſtice nor 
humanity to ſhun, theſe oppreſſive calami- 
ties; ſince, not even ſevere experience can 


heard in vain; the Adgreſs triumphed : parliament ad- 
journed: Miniſters enjoyed the feſtive receſs of a long 
Chriſtmas :—and America ratified her alliance with 
France, 
make 
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make them feel, nor the imminent ruin of 
their country awaken them from their ſtu. 
pefaction, the guardian care of ' parliament 
muſt interpoſe. I ſhall therefore, my 
Lords, propoſe to you an amendment to 
the addreſs to his Majeſty, to be inſerted 
immediately after the two firſt- paragraphs 
of congratulation on the birth of a princels; 
—to recommend an immediate ceſſation of 
hoſtilities, and the commencement of a 
treaty to reſtore peace and liberty to Ame- 
rica, ſtrength and happineſs to England, ſe- 
curity and permanent proſperity to both 
countries. —This, my Lords, is yet in our 
power; and let not the wiſdom and juſtice 
of your Lordſhips negle& the happy and 
perhaps the only opportunity. By the 
eſtabliſnment of irrevocable laws, founded 
on mutual rights, and. aſcertained by treaty, 
theſe glorious: enjoyments may be firmly 
perpetuated.— And let me repeat to your 
Lordſhips, that the ſtrong bias of America, 
at leaſt of the wiſer and ſounder parts of it, 
naturally inclines to this happy and conſti- 
tutional reconnection with you. N otwith- 
ſtanding the temporary intrigues with 

' France, 
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France, we may ſtill be aſſured of their an- 
cient and confirmed partiality to us. —Ame- 
rica and France cannot be congenial;—there 
is ſomething deciſive and confirmed in the 


honeſt American, that will not aſſimilate to 


the futility and levity of Frenchmen. 


« My Lords, to encourage and confirm 


that innate inclination to this country, 


founded on every principle of affection, as 
well as conſideration of intereſt—to reſtore 
that favourable diſpoſition into a permanent 
and powerful re-union with this country— 
to revive the mutual ſtrength of the empire; 
again to awe the Houle of Bourbon, inſtead 
of meanly truckling, as our preſent calami- 
ties compel us, to every inſult of French 
caprice, and Spaniſh punctilio- to re-eſtab- 
liſh our commerce—to re-aſſert our rights 
and our honour—to confirm our intereſts, 
and renew our glories for ever (a confum- 
mation moſt devoutly to be endeavoured! 
and which, I truſt, may yet ariſe, from 
reconciliation with America)—I have the 
honour of ſubmitting to you the following 
amendment; which I move to be inſerted 

after 
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after the two firſt n of the Ad- 
drels:* 

« And that this Houſe . * humbly 
« adviſe and ſupplicate his Majeſty, to be 
* pleaſed to cauſe the moſt ſpeedy and 
« effectual meaſures to be taken, for reſtor. 
ing peace in America; and that no time 
% may be loſt in propoſing an immediate 
“ ceſſation of hoſtilities there, in order to 
* the opening a treaty for the final ſettle- 
ment of the tranquillity of theſe invalu- 
© able provinces, by a removal of the un- 
ee happy cauſes of this ruinous civil war; 
© and by a juſt and adequate ſecurity againſt 
* the return of the like calamities in times 
© to:come.—And this Houſe deſire to offer 
te the moſt dutiful aſſurances to his Majeſty, 
that they will, in due time, chearfully 
* co-operate with the magnanimity and 
tender goodneſs of his Majeſty, for the 
« preſervation of his people, by ſuch expli- 
te cit and moſt ſolemn declarations, and 
“ proviſions of fundamental and irrevocable 
% laws, as may be judged neceſſary for the 
K nin and fixing for ever the re- 


« ſpective 


c«& 
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« ſpeftive rights of Great-Britain and her 
“ Colonies.” | 


OO —— 


In the courſe of the Debate, Lord Suffolk, 
ſecretary of ſtate for the northern depart- 
ment, undertook to defend the employ- 
ment of the Indians in the war. His : 
Lordſhip contended, that, beſides its policy | 
and neceſſity, the meaſure was alſo allow- | 
able on principle ; for that © it was per- | 
“ fealy juſtifiable to uſe all the means 


—_C 


e I AM ASTONiSHED!' (exclaimed 
Loxd CHATHAM as he roſe)—* ſhocked 
—to hear ſuch principles confeſſed—to hear 
them avowed—in this houſe, or in this coun- 
try: — principles equally unconſtitutional, 
inhuman, and unchriſtian'! | 

« My Lords, I did not intend 'to have 
encroached again on your attention ; but I 
cannot repreſs my indignation—lI feel myſelf 
impelled by every duty :—My Lords, we are 
called upon as members of this houſe, as 
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men, as Chriſtian-men, to proteſt againſt 
ſuch notions ſtanding near the throne—pol, 
luting the ear of Majeſty !—* That God and 
Nature put into our hands!“ I know not 
what ideas that Lord may entertain of God 
and Nature; but I know that ſuch abomi. 
nable principles are equally abhorrent to 
religion and humanity. What! to attri- 
bute the ſacred ſanction of God and Nature 
to the maſſacres of the Indian ſcalping- 
knife, to the cannibal ſavage torturing, mur- 
dering, roaſting, and eating—literally, my 
Lords, eating the mangled victims of his 
barbarous battles Such horrible notions 
ſhock every ſentiment of honour ;—they 
ſhock me as a lover of honourable war, and 
a deteſter of murderous barbarity. | 

© Theſe abominable principles, and this 


more abominable avowal of them, demand 


the moſt deciſive indignation, I call upon 
the 7:ght reverend bench, thoſe holy. mini- 
ſters of the goſpel, and pious paſtors of our 
. church:—I conjure them to join in the 
holy work, and vindicate the religion of their 
God. Tappeal to the wiſdom and the law 
of this learned bench, to defend and ſupport 

| the 


ew 
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the juſtice of their country.—I call upon 
the Biſhops to interpoſe the unſullied ſanc- 
tity of their lawn ;—upon the learned Judges 
to interpoſe the purity of their ermine, to 
ſave us from this pollution: I call upon 
the honour of your Lordſhips, to reverence 
the dignity of your anceſtors, and to main- 
tain your own: I call upon the ſpirit and 
humanity of my country, to vindicate the 
national charater.—I invoke the genius of 
the Conſtitution From the tapeſtry that 
adorns theſe walls, the immortal anceſtor of 
this noble Lord “, frowns with indignation 


at the diſgrace of his country.—ln vain he 


led your victorious fleets againſt the boaſted 


Armada of Spain; in vain he defended and 
eſtabliſhed the honour, the liberties, the 


religion, the Proteſtant religion of this coun- 
try, againſt the arbitrary cruelties of popery, 
and the inquiſition—if theſe more than popiſh 
cruelties, and inquiſitional practices are let 
looſe among us to turn forth into our 


Lord Effingham. Lord Effingham Howard was 
Lord High Admiral of England againſt the Spaniſh Ar- 
mada; the deſtrugion of which is repreſented in the 
tapeſtry, | | | 
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ſettlements, among our ancient conneftions 
friends, and, relations, the mercileſs, cannibal, 
thirſting for the blood of man, . woman, and 
child to ſend forth the infidel ſavage.— 
againſt whom? — againſt your proteſtant 
brethren: to lay waſte their country to 
deſolate cheir dwellings, and extirpate their 
race and. name; with theſe horrible hell. 
hounds of ſavage war 1—hell-hounds, I ſay, 
of. ſavage war. Spain armed herſelf with 
blood-hounds to extirpate the wretched nas 
tives of America and we improve on the 
inhuman example of Spaniſh cruelty —we 
turn looſe theſe ſavage hell-hounds againſt 
our brethren and countrymen in America, 
of the ſame language, laws, liberties, and 
religion; endeared to us by every tie chat 
ſhould ſanctify humanity. 

My Lords, this awful ſubject, ſo im- 
portant to our honour, our conſtitution, and 
our religion, demands the moſt ſolemn and 
effectual inquiry: and I again call upon 
your Lordſhips, and the united powers of 
the ſtate, to examine. it thoroughly and de- 
ciſively, and to ſtamp upon it an indelible 
ſtigma of publick abhorrence. And ! again 
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implore thoſe holy prelates of our religion, 
to do away thoſe iniquities from among us. 
Let them perform a luſtration ;—let them 
purify this houſe, and this country, from 
this fin. | 

My Lords, I am old and weak, and at 
preſent unable to ſay more; but my feelings 
and my indignation were too ſtrong to have 
ſaid leſs.—I could not have ſlept this night 
in my bed, nor repoſed my head on my 
pillow, without giving this vent to my eter- 
nal abhorrence of ſuch prepoſterous and 
enormous principles,” | 


MISCEL- 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 


-- 


To Poza on her Ward Dar. 


Ir; poetry is beſt N by love, 
And amorous numbers moſt harmonious 
move, | 
If tender feelings form the tender ſong— = 
Let me be rank'd the tend'reſt bards among. 
For oh! not Ovid more delighted dwelt, 
On Chloe's charms, nor more enraptur'd felt 
Their ſoft'ning pow'r--nor Horace' tender lays 
More truly mov'd in Lydia's claſſic praiſe; 
Not Cowley's ſelf more amorouſly own'd 
Fair Amoret's ſway, with every beauty 
crown'd ; 
Than I my Fanny's virtuous charms adore, 
Their praiſe confeſs, and own their ſoft ning 
powr. | 
—Tho' my untutor'd muſe in vain aſpires. 
On youthfyl wing to catch the rapt'rous fires 
Which 
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Which warm'd their glowing fancy; yet my 


theme 


Superior ſhall inſpire a purer flame.— 


Come, holy Hymen! vindicate your ſway, 
And teach inferior powers to obey : 

With ſacred ſtrains thy votariſt inſpire, 
Duly to celebrate thy hallow'd fire: 

Teach kim to fing, that Chloe's wanton arms, 


That Lydia's beauty, and fair Amoret's charms * 


Without thy holy ſanction, wanted pow'r; 


—[nconſtant gew-gaws, - play- things of n 


hour: 


Teach him to ſhew the virtuous joys which | 


bleſs 
Thy hallow'd reign—pure peace and happi- 
nels : 


Teach him his Fanny's conduct to proclaim; 
Her conduct and thy praiſesare the ſame.— 
Divineſt virtues, — genuine growth of heavn! 


To her in fulleſt excellence are given: 
Sincere and juſt, ſhe knows not to deceive; 


Piercing and wiſe, ſhe knows when to believe: 
Humane and ſoft, ſhe feels ſor others woe 3 


Gen rous and free, her joy is to beſtow ;— 
Gentle and mild, ſhe fears to give offence, | 


But firm and bold, in honour's juſt defence IN 
Rare 
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Rare union of ſuch virtues! happieſt he - 
Who calls them his, in ſweet. ſociety !— 
Learn hence, ye rakes;—the greateſt good 
of lie | 
Is ſuch a woman—ſuch a virtuous wiſe.— 
—Oh may this happy mor full oft return! 
Conſtant may Hymen's choiceſt torches burn - 
To light it on ! may many future days 
Thus happily demand my grateful praiſe ! 
—And may all-bounteous Heav'n, whoſe 
' gracious power 
Form'd thee to bleſs —ftill bleſs thy. lateſt 
G 7 
Crown thee with years, with aluence and ; 
eaſe a 
Then gently waft thee to eternal peace * 


To Miss Ch —erTTE AM. 


Tno x riendſhip's ſacred name is oft mi. 
us'd, = 

Its maſk aſſum d, and its intent abus d; 

Let 
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Let not-my friend miſtruſt my ſimple plirale;? 
Nor think that flattry, whichlis barely praiſe!” 


As the kind gard ner ner, with uiiceaſing cafe: 


From threat ning lors and the inclement 
air, HEmO , Hot 2 
Prbtects his tender plarts=-behewh his Hund 
Complete they riſe and flouriſhiin the lend ; 
So, if im early youth ſome! feeds 6f wort 
Lay in my mind, thy: ume de 
„forth; 1 bud. — 
Tho not a they were Heard by jou, 
And cheriſ' d dyydurnurture, Kindlier grew?” 
By your example animated, warm'd; 
My greener youth tovirtue's path Was fortn'd/ 
And if hereafter in maturer days 100 
I may pretend to aught that merits praiſe, | 
Let it be given where it is juſtly due, 
And all my merit be deriy'd from yor. 


2 ans... - «I 1 [ PRE ITE } 
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An EPILOGUE 
Shoken by a Young Lady, after the Perform- 


ance of the Tragedy of DovcLas, at 8 
Private Theatre. 


f. 


T at Miſs Roſey's > tis not ſo; 

I could not ſure ſo unpolitely go 

Without a curt'ſie “ Plunge !th' empty. air!” 

Lord, how it makes a modern widow ſtare. 

Our more ſubſtantial— not leſs fatal—flights, 

Aſpire not to thoſe odious rocky heights ; 

In Pleaſure's lower region we take wing, . 

Not a dead Lord—a loving Slave's the thing. 

And though we give ourſelves ſome © empty 
airs,” 

They're not from rocks—but boxes above 
ſtairs. 

Such is the modern drama of the time, 

A whimſy, tragi- comic pantomime ; 

Where clowns and changelings net the fore- 
moſt parts, 

And where Love's plot! alas! is hands. 
not hearts. 

But hold,—ſententious ſatire ill beſcems 

A Miſs, juſt, at your ſeryice, in her teens. 


Far 
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Far more delighted, ſhe with rapture tells, 
With grateful rapture,what around her dwells. 
The happy ſcenes, where © Love makes 
| duty light;“ CY; 

Where ſhines confeſt, Matilda of to-night, 
Maternal ſhines, whilſt in their ſf phere of love, 
Her little ſatellites around her move. 2 
Bleſt with her bright example, we aſpire, 
To catch the ſparks of Virtue's ſacred fire. 
The thought that elevates, the hope that glows 
With lively ſympathy, the heart that knows 
No other pain, than other's pains create, 
No purer joy than friends participate. 


A PROLOGUE 


oben at the opening of a private Theatre | 
in Ireland. 


N Wer Shakeſpeare's name our ſiſter- 
nation fills, 

Shall we not write: ſhall we not uſe our quills? 

Our kingdom boaſts a hero as divine, 


Swift of St. Patrick's, a great friend of mine.— 
O ſacred 


t ( . Dod ak 
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O ſacred ſhade! inſpire thy humble friend 
Let not thy love with thy exiſtence end. 
So ſhall my verſe recount, in numbers fit, 
Thy humour, drollery, and waggiſh wit. 
With gaping mouth how have Iliſt ning ſtood, 
(Albeit unuſed to the laughing mood) 
When you would complaiſantly condeſcend 
To crack a joke and bottle with your friend; 
Thou firſt of jokers! glory of this Ile! 
That couldſt even me * provoke ſometimes 
to ſmile! 
Since thou haſt left us, joy and joke are o'er, 
All Ireland weeps,—and I ſhall ſmile no 
more.— | = 
But not to mirth and jeſt alone confin'd, 
Thy Country's love inſpir'd thy noble mind : 
When Wood attempted with audacious hand 
To ſpread his baleful kalfpence o'er the land, 
Thy watchful genius inſtant took th' alarm, 
And cruſh'd the traitor with revengeful arm; 


* Mr, Paragraph, the Speaker, is remarkable, among 
other things, for a moſt invincible inflexibility of muſcles, 
from which he was never known to deviate, unleſs, as he 
ſays himſelf, © provoked thereto by the humour of the 
Dean.“ 


And 
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And juſt thy vengeance; toſuch boldneſs due; 

Sure never man ſuch wild ambition knew; 

To hope ſuch impoſition e' er could paſs! 

In Ireland to diſperſe his ſpurious braſs! 

W here every day the true ſtands full confeſt, 

Bright in each forehead, burniſh'd on each 
creſt; 

But ſoon thy genius trac'd the baſe "INE 

And ſent the coiner penny- leſs away.— 

Such wit and humour, with ſuch ſenſe com- 
bin'd, | 

Perplex and puzzle the admiring mind; 

We know not which we ſhould moſt highly 
praile, | 

Thy mighty talents—or ſoft im ways; 

Thy ſpirit never dies, thy wit ne er flags, 

Thou firſt of Nauen ! and thou firſt of 
Wags! 


To 
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To Mrs. Boyp,.m England, from H. Bor 
in Bengal, with . has mee of 
Oct. 1785. 


— 


Ir true to Nature, imitative Art . 

Could in the faithful features paint the heart, 

With genuine force give the warm wiſh to 

The conſtant fi gh to ke tear to flow; 

And all the mix'd emotions fully blend 

Of lover, huſband, guardian, father, friend: 

Then ſhquld this canvas proudly claim your 
care, | be 

For truth and tenderneſs would triumph tho. 

But ſince no Art can ſuch ſenſations trace, 

Since even Nature hardly gives the face 

All that the heart can feel,—be thine, my 
love, 

Kindly to view and fondly to improve. 

And as you firſt th' Original inſpir'd 

With real paſſion, and with rapture fir'd, 

So let the Copy meet your fav'ring eyes, 

And Sympathy ſupply what Art denies. 


VOL. 1. n On. 
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On the Per formance of ſelefted: ſacred Mo- 
steck, for the Benefit of the Marz Asr- 
LUM, at Madras. 


HEARD ye not the ſolemn ſtrain? 
Hark !—the aweful ſounds again ! TY 
Still through the quiv'ring air they float, 

Each varied, lengthen d, melting note: 

Now in reſiſtleſs majeſty they roll, 


Now thrilling through the heart, exalting 


of now en ſoul. 


© magic A whoſe potent ſway, 

Or fires to rage, or melts to tears, 
Whoſe power the paſſions all obey, 
Love, hate, joy, grief, warm hopes, chill 

fears: 
Hail mighty power of Mn ſong! 
Sweet as the vernal breeze, as the high bil- 
low ſtrong. 


When from thy. native heavenly ſphere, 

Deſcending on the mortal ear 
Thou pour'ſt the full extatic ſtrain, 

Rapture borders upon pain,— 


When 
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When from the awful pauſe—again the full 
notes meet, 


Almoſt for ſenſe too ſtrong, too exquiſitely 
ſweet. 


Can Muſick's charms more powerful move 
Than tun'd to glory, or to love ? 
Than in warm friendſhip's generous. glow ? 
Than in ſoft pity's tender woe ? 

Yes—a ſublimer theme our ear demands, 


And the beſt paſſions of the ſoul commands. 


O CHarity! thou Chriſtian grace! 
Parent of good! of heavenly race! 
Uniting in thy ſacred call 
Love, friendſhip, pity, glory,—all ; 
Lo! at thy foſtering ſhrine, with uplift hands, 
The poor, the helpleſs, infant orphan ſtands ! 


Pious Orgies ſtrike our ear ! 
Angels bow from heaven to hear; 
Sound again the hallow'd lays— 
Again the HALLELUJAHsS raiſe— 


To notes of heavenly rapture touch the lyre, 
The Orphan's grateful voice ſhall fill the choir. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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